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Radio Stations 
Asked to Submit | 


Financial Data 








{uestionnaires Sent by Com- 
mission to Broadcasters 
To Ascertain Pertinent 
Facts on Industry | 





Inquiry Authorized | 
By Radio Statute 





Operators of Communication 
and Experimental Stations 
Also to Be Asked to Provide 
Fiscal Details 


' 
| 





The financial status of the radio 
broadcasting industry in the United 
States, including profits and losses of 


stations, amounts expended for program | 
entertainment, and all other pertinent 

fiscal data is being procured by the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission through financial | 
statement forms sent to the entire roster | 
of more than 600 stations, it was stated | 
orally July 26 on behalf of the Commis- | 
sion. 
The survey is being undertaken for the | 
first time by the Commission, it was ex- | 
plained orally by Commissioner William | 
D. L. Starbuck, and is being made pur- 

suant to the terms of the radio act of 


1927. It is comparable to the financial 
statements which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requires from rail- 


other carriers, he pointed out. 
Wireless Operators 

The Commission intends to acquire 
similar statements from other licensed 
users of the ether, covering communica- 
tions, experimental visual broadcasting, 
and general experimental licensees, he 
declared. 

The blank forms have been sent to all 
broadcasting stations by the Secretary | 
of the Commission, James W. Baldwin, 
with the request that they be executed 
and returned not later than Aug. 20. 

Heretofore no complete survey of the 
financial condition of broadcasting sta- 
tions has been undertaken, Mr. Starbuck 
declared. The Commission, however, 
last December transmitted to the Sen- 
ate an analysis of the financial siatus 
of broadcasting, based on _ incomplete 
data, which showed that broadcasting, al- 
though it is not yet self-sustaining, is | 
steadily nearing that point, and thai 
many stations are realizing profits. 

Data to*Be Confidential 

“The Commission \intends to keep this 
information confidential, and it will noi 
he open for general public inspection,” he | 
said. ; | 

The Commission’s statement, it was 
explained, is similar to those used by 
banks and financial institutions in deter- 
mining the status of corporations. Un- 
der the general heading “expenses”, 
questions are enumerated as to the cost | 
of entertainment, salaries of officers and 
wages, rent and “overhead”, interest, in- 
surance, bad debts, depreciation, etc. 

Under the head “income,” stations are 
asked to show the amounts derived from 
sales, sales of time and advertising, in- 


vestments, and from other sources. Full 
assets and liabilities must be listed. 
The general financial .questions are 


those covering gross income for the fiscal 
year, gross sales for year, inventory end 
of year, total production, inventory be- 


| 


| study, 


jfund was 


| constitute 





ginning of year, amounts expended for 
purchases during year, the total cost, 
and the amount of profit or loss. 


Employment Crisis 
Feared in Oklahoma 


Labor Commissioner Suggests 
Meeting to Plan Relief | 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 26. 
some action taken before | 
Winter, thousands of unemployed in} 
Oklahoma will have to be fed in soup | 
lines, according to an oral statement by | 
the State labor commissioner, W. A. 
Murphy. 

The labor situation demands a meet- 
ing of business and official leaders of 
the State to attempt to work out a plan 
eviating the situation, he said. | 

“The situation is different from the 
average employment condition and can 
be met only when leaders of industry de- | 
cide to meet it,” Mr. Murphy said. ‘“Un- 
less some action is taken before 2 to be| 

| 








is 


Unless 


thousands of unemployed will have to be 
fed in soup lines. If business men and 
State officials do not become active be- 
fore that time, they will awaken then 
to the realization that the problem is in- 
deed a serious one. 

“Most business men seem to have the 
idea that the situation will work itself 
out. The machine age and the age of 
mergers have brought about a condition 
different from that heretofore experi- 
enced. Classes of skilled labor have 
been released that never before sought 
aid of employment agencies.” 





Telephone Concerns Show 
Higher Operating Revenue 


An increase of, 0.4 per cent in total 
net operating revenues of 103 telephone | 
companies was shown during the first | 
five months of this year, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last | 
vear, according to figures made public 
on July 26 by the Intersate Comnierce 
Commission. ; 

(The statement is published 
text on page 10.) 

Operating expenses for the same pe- 
ied of this year were 7.5 per cent 
greater, and operating income declined 
1,7 per cent, actording to the statement, 


in full 


Copyright 1930 by The United 
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Im proved Bees 


Are Predicted 


Federal Agency Attempting to 
Better Existing Honey 
Varieties 

HE honey bee of the future will 

have more cargo-carrying capacity 
and a greater cruising radius, as well as 
a longer tongue for use with long- 
tubed flowers, and also will be “gentler 
and more sociable,” if breeding efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
successful, according to a Department 
statement on July 26. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is attempting to develop 
a new race of honeybees superior to 
any now serving the beekeeper. 

Specialists in the Government bee 
laboratory near Washington, D. C., are 
testing and attempting to improve 
various methods for the artificial in- 
semination of queen bees devised within 
the last few years in this country and 
abroad. Once such te@hnique is made 
more practicable they will assemble 
specimens of the more important races 
of honeybees and. will make innumer- 
able crosses in an effort to combine 
the desirable characteristics of all of 
them into one or two new races, just 
as the livestock breeder seeks in his 
breeding operations to improve his 
animals. 

The bee breeders hope their work 
will go even further than this by pro- 
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National Evaluation 
Of Water Resources 


Undertaken by Army 


Engineer Corps Now Making 
Most Extensive Study Ever 
Attempted in’ Effort to 
Solve Many Problems 


The Federal Government through the 
Army Engineer Corps prosecuting 
with vigor what is described by the De- 


Is 


|partmaent of War in a statement made 


public July 26 as probably the most ex- 
tensive and comprehensive study of the 
Nation’s waterways ever undertaken. The 
according to the Department, 


}amounts to an evaluation of the water 
jresources of the 


entire United States 
with the exception of the Colorado River 
basin and a few other areas. 

This national survey, authorized by 
Congress, originally called for an ex- 
penditure of about $7,000,000, but, after 
the Mississippi River flood of 1927, the 
increased to more than $12,- 
000,000 and includes a comprehensive and 
detailed investigation of the possibility 


of flood control in the Mississippi by 
means of reservoirs. 
The survey covers 183 streams, the 


|largest of which are the Mississippi, the 


Missouri and Columbia rivers, with ap- 
proximately 700 persons, including the 
full or part time of 50 Army engineers 
engaged in the task which it is expected 
to be completed in less than three vears. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 
In every truly modern American mu- 
nicipality which has earned the right to 
be called live and progressive, will be 
found a group of loyal, public spirited 
citizens who, under various titles, really 
a city planning commission. 
Whether this commission be an author- 
ized and paid department of the munici- 


| pal government or whether it serves vol- 
|untarily without salary, its mission in 
}e€acn case is generally the sanie. 


It plans 
systematically for the city’s future 
growth, seeks to protect and to render 
all assistance possible to local industries 
and to attract new ones, by utilizing, de- 
veloping and advertising such natural re- 
sources and advantages as they may pos- 
sess. By one means or another it regu- 
lates the growth and development of both 
commercial and residential sections; pro- 
vides for future traffic growth by street, 


thoroughfare and park planning. In 
short, organized community effort, in 


competition with other similar commun- 
ities, develops present advantages to the 
fullest and, by planning systematically 
for the future, avoids the haphazard 
method of growth so peculiar to the past. 

The National Government has directed 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army to make what is probably 
the most extensive and comprehensive 
study of our waterways that has ever 
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America Again 


| 


Leads World as 
Debtor Nation 


Dr. Klein Says Inflow of 
Funds From Abroad Evi- 
dences World Confidence 
In Stability 








Efficiency Is Shown 
In Gold Settlements 


Rayon, Filling Stations, and 
Chemicals Among Industries 
Attracting Capital From For- 
eign Investors 


o 
Foreign investments and deposits have 


made the United States again the great- 
est debtor country in history, showing 
“a concensus of world confidence in the 
long-term stability of our 
and in the material progress of our Na- 
tion,” said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in an address 
July 27. 

Investments from other countries 
should be welcomed with “gratification 


|that new and strong forces are being 


| added 


to those that exist within the 
strictly domestic sphere,” said Dr. Klein, 
and among the benefits, he named en- 
hanced values of American stock, and 
economy in the use of gold by using se- 
curities in the settlement of international 
accounts, 

Dr. Klein said that the rayon industry, 
gasoline filling stations, perfume lab- 
oratories, and photographie and chemical 
factories are among the establishments 
that have drawn foreign capital to this 
country. 

The address was delivered by radio 
through WMAL and affiliated stations 
of the Columbia aBroadcasting System. 
It follows in full text: 

One of the t 
judgments about any given matter Is a 
willingness—in fact, a vigorous deter- 
mination—to look at the problem from 
every angle. I am afraid that the natu- 
ral human inclination is toward mental 
laziness—the tendency to fix our atten- 
tion upon one particulas side of any ques- 
tion because that saves us the trouble 
ef complicated, intensive reasoning. It 
is so easy, as we :.ll know, to slight or 
to ignore the forces and features that 
do not appeal strongly to our imagina- 
tion. And so our judgments are apt to 
become warped, lopsided. We stare at 
just one side of an issue until we get 
myopic—near-sighted—so that the other 
side of the case seems all out of focus. 

This is especially regrettable in the 
economic field, where it is vitally impor- 
tant that we should “see things clearly 
and them whole.” Take, for in- 
stance, the question of the position of 
the United States as a creditor or 
debtor Nation—the question of reciprocal 
investments and debts between our own 
people and foreigners. In recent years 
—since the World War—we have heard 
it said repeatedly that Uncle Sam has 
become “the world’s greatest creditor” 
—that t ese billions of American dollars 
which have gone abroad so “bounteously” 
in the development of foreign activities 


see 


are convincing evidence of our “super- 
lordship’ over universal credit and 
finance.” 


,» Two Sides of Question 

Quite evidently, in giving ourselves 
such a generous “pat on the back,’ we 
are thinking only of the money that for- 
eign peoples owe us—of our share in all 
sorts of foreign enterprises, such as 
mines, oil wells, railways, municipai util- 
ities, manufacturing plants, and so forth. 
Foreign observers, also, have been look- 
ing, somewhat too exclusively, at that 
aspect of the matter, and some of them 
have drawn unwarranted conclusions as 


/to our alleged voracity in “gobbling up 


the whole wide world.” Too often it does | 


not occur to them—or to us—that there 
may be another side to that question. 
I think we may profitably look, today, at 
the forces that are moving in the op- 
posite direction, 

Consider for just a few minutes, if 
you will, the decidedly astonishing fact 
that no country in the history of the 
world has ever owed as much money to 
foreigners as we Americans owe today. 
That is a bit staggering, is it not? It 
particularly upsetting to hopelessly 


2.) 
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Use of Refrigerating Devices 
Found to Aid Fishing Industry 


Freezing Methods Widely Employed for Storage; Quick 
Process Is Preferable to Slow System, Accord- 
ing to Bureau of Fisheries 


HE fishing industry is meeting the 

problem of hot weather by increas- 
ing the use of refrigerating apparatus, 
both on the fishing vessels and at the 
landing wharves, according to an oral 
statement on behalf of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, July 25. Fish-freezing on 
the Atlantic coast ha; not reached the 
advanced state that it has on the 
Pacific coast, but being gradually 
improved, it was said, 

There is no large fishing company 
that does not employ freezing methods 
now, it was pointed out, since competi- 
tion is spreading and the only method 
of keeping the large quantities of fish 
that’ are landed, is to freeze them. It 
frequently happens that in the port of 


is 


| 





Boston, more than 1,000,000 pounds of 
fish are landed in one day, it was dis- 
closed, and this demands freezing for 
preservation. 

It was explained that with proper 
methods fish frozen for a period of 
from six to eight months are still 
edible. 

The method of freezing known as 
quick freezing is much preferable to 
the lo, freezing method, it was 
pointed out, for the latter takes more 
of the taste of the fish away, by the 
length of time taken. 

Modern vessels and companies are 
said to be adopting the system whereby 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


WASHINGTON, 


institutions | 


secrets of forming true) 


Trolley Device 
Indicates Stops 





English Reveals 
Approaching Stations 


| To Passengers 
| 


Invention 





DEVICE which relieves street car 
: passengers of the anxiety of look- 
ing out for their destination has been 
invented in England, according to ad- 
vices from Consul W. J. Doty, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne made public July 26 
by the transportation division of the 
Department of Commerce. A descrip- 
tive of the apparatus, as contained in 
the division’s announcement, follows 
in full text: 
The device, invented by the manager 
of the South Shields Corporation Tram- 
ways, is designed to relieve passengers 
| of the anxiety of looking out for their 

destination, or having to relv upon the 
+ conductor to inform them that the car 

is approaching a certain stop. On the 
| trolley head of the car there are two 
} small “shoes” which make a contact 
| at each stopping place with a live rail 
fastened to the trolley wire. The cur- 
rent energizes coils which in turn con- 
trol the motors driving the sign, the 
connections being made through the 
driver’s controller which ever way the 
car is traveling. The apparatus is 
installed on both decks of the car and 
passengers are able to ascertain from 
the indicator when they are approach- 
ing the stage they want to reach. It 
is stated that this is the first inven- 
tion of this kind to be patented. 


New Tests Planned 
On Use of Planes 
By Undersea Craft 


"h< cs 
Prilems Involved in Hand- 
ling Airplanes From Sub- 
marines to Be Studied 
During Experiments 
Experiments to determine the feasi- 
bility of equipping submarines with ob- 
servation and scouting planes are 


| planned by the Department of the Navy, | 


it was stated orally July 26 on behalf of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and orders 


have been issued for the construction of | 


one plane for trial operations. 
| It is expected by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics that one result of the London 
naval treaty will be the supplying of 
every ship in the battle line, within pro- 
visions of the agreement, with at least 
one airplane. Aircraft at present, the 
Bureau said, are carried on cruisers, bat- 
| tleships, and carriers, and, while no pro- 
visions have been made yet, tests proba- 
| bly will be authorized of the practica- 
bility of supplying destroyers with ob- 
| servation planes. 
Tests Unsuccessful 
Previous experiments with airplanes 
on destroyers and submarines proved im- 
practicable, it was explained, but the de- 
| sirability of supplying these craft with 


supplementary observation facilities is 
admitted. 
Both problems—submarines and de- 


stroyers—are being given consideration, 
ithe Bureau disclosed, but the experi- 
|}mental work with ships of the second 
type is being delayed at present. The 
need for funds will make it necessary to 
hold up experimental work with de- 
stroyers, the Bureau said, as these are 
considered less important. 


designated XS2L-I, has been ordered 
constructed, according to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and will be used in sub- 
marine experiments as soon as the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair desig- 
nates the submarine to be employed. 
The London treaty allows each contract- 
ing party to retain one submarine of 
[Continued on Page 5, 
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Navy Orders German 





Motors for Airship, 


New Dirigible to Be Powered by 
Eight Engines 


German engines will be installed in 
the first of two new Navy dirigibles be- 
ing constructed at Akron, Ohio, it wus 
stated orally in behalf of the 
of Aeronautics July 26, but no plans 
|have been made yet for the sort of 
| motors to be used in the second lighter- 
ae ship. 





Eight motors of the BL-2 type have 
been ordered from the Maybach Ccni- 
pany, German manufacturers of the eii- 
gines with which the dirigible “(Los 
Angeles” was equipped. The present 
dirigible carries five engines as does the 
German “Graf Zeppelin,” but the 
|“ZRS-4” will be powered with eight. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics did not 
state whether any attempts had been 
;made to purchase the necessary equip- 
|} ment in this coumtry and said the polic: 
of the Bureau prevents offering of an 
explanation for purchase of German mo- 
tors instead of American motors. The 
motors used in the “Los Angeles” have 
performed “satisfactorily,” the Bureau 
added. 

The “ZRS-4,” which is expected to be 
ready for service in another year, is the 
| first of two of the Jargest lighter-than- 
air craft which the Navy is building. 
The actual construction work is being 
done by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpors- 
| tion in a specially-constructed hangar at 

Akron. Specifications of the “ZRS-4” 
calls for a gas capacity twice that of 
the “Los Angeles” and considerably 
larger than that of the “Graf Zeppclin’ 
while the craft will have a useful jiift 


|of 182,000 pounds, as compared with thc | 


maximum useful lift of 140,000 of the 
German dirigible and 60,000 of the pres- 
ent American airship, it was’ stated, 
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One small, fast, folding scout plane, | 


Bureau | * 


Outlook for, Automobile Sales 
In Ethiopia Found Promising 


‘Census to Show | 
Selling Methods 


Of Manufacturers 


Study of Distribution to, 
Reveal Extent to Which 
They Engage in Wholesal-. 
ing and Retailing 


‘Types of Channels 
Used Are Explained 
| Comprehensive — Information 
On How Goods Reach Con: ! 
sumers Is Expected as Re-! 
| sult of Answers | 





How manufacturers sell their goods 
and to what extent they are engaged in 
{wholesale and retail merchandising ac-| 
tivities will be shown for the first time 
|by the current census of distribution, 
according to a statement by the Chief! 
Statistician for Distribution, Dr. Robert 
\J. McFall, July 28. 

The accuracy and completeness of 

these data will depend entirely upon the 
care and pains taken by the manufactur- 
ers in answering the “sales distribution” | 
| question, it was stated. The statement | 
| follows in full text: 
To obtain this information and to: 
;}make the distribution census a com- | 
| plete and accurate survey of the mer- 
| chandising field, a “distribution of sales” 
| inquiry was inserted in the census of 
|manufactuces questionnaire, which lists 
six types of channels through which 
procucts might be sold. 


Data on Direct Selling 

As a result, when the cen.us is com- 
pleted, comprehensive information will 
he available showing the manner in 
which, and the type of channel through 
which, the manufacturers of each. of the 
540 census classifications of industries 
in the country are selling their products. 
| The statistics will show to what ex- 
tent manufacturers are performing the 
{functions of wholesalers and retailers 
through direct selling to the consumer, 
or through their owned o1 controlled 


|the extent to which the manufacturers 





in different industries are utilizing man- 
ufacturers’ agents, selling 
brokers, and commission houses. All 
this information will be available geo- 
graphically as well as industrially and 
by size of establishment. 

Of course, the accuracy and complete- 
ness of these data will depend entirely 
upon the care and pains taken by the 
manufacturers in answering the “sales 
distribution” question. The Census 
Bureau is doing its utmost in the en- 
deavor by following up and checking 
each report minutely, and in many cases 
asking for another and often more com- 
plete answer on a special inquiry. The 
sales distribution inquiry asks the man- 


ufacturer to report his products which 
were sold during 1929 in any of the 
following ways or means: 

Independent Wholesalers 


“Sales invoiced to wholesale establish- 
ments of all kinds not owned or con- 
trolled by or affiliated with this plant.” 


This, of course, has reference to the 
independent wholesaler. 
“Sales invoiced to branch or other 


wholesale establishments owned, or con- 
trolled, or affiliated with this plant.” 
Sales included in this classification are 
|those of a manufacturing establishment 
which sells to its own wholesale selling 
organization, such organization actually 
taking title to the commodity and not 
merely acting as a medium through 
which the same is made and receiving a 
commission for the sales service. 

“Sales invoiced to retail establish- 
ments not owned or controlled by or af- 
filiated with this plant;” that sales 
to chain, group, or single retail estab- 
lishments which buy at wholesale prices 
direct from the factory and sell the prod- 
ucts at retail prices. 

“Sales invoiced to branch or other re- 


is, 





tail establishments owned or controlled 
or affiliated with this plant;” that is, 
retail stores either local or in different 
localities which are connected with the 
particular factory, 

“Sales to industrial and other large 
consumers who buy at wholesale.” This 


query has proved confusing in many in- 
stances. It intended cover those 
sales of products which were bought 


is to 
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(THE Sultan of the wealthy Province 

of Djimma in the southwestern 
part of Ethiopia had never seen an 
automobile. And his capital—Djiren, 
150 miles from Addis Ababa, the capi- 
tal of Ethiopia—had only five miles 
of road over which a car might operate, 
| with difficulty, even in the dry season, 
says a statement by the Department 
of Commerce. 

But somebody showed a picture of an 
automobile to the Sultan and told him 
of the wonders it could accomplish. 
The Sultan—an old man who had not 
traveled for years—thought of the 
mules and the sedan chairs that had 
been good enough though generations 
for his people, some of whom claim 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba | 
as their forebears. And he thought of 
his highway system of five miles. 








wholesale or retail esteblishments; also} 
of different size in different localities and | 


agents, ; 


Purchase of American Car by Sultan of Djimma Said to 
Have Resulted in Inauguration of Highway 
Program by African Country 


66f"OVERNMENT was made for 
Government.” 


President of the United States, 











the people, not the people for 


—John Tyler, 
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Billion Is Passed 
In Ocean Tariffs | 


‘ ; * ‘ | 
American Vessels Carried | 
One-third of Foreign 


Trade Last Year 


HE “transportation bill” for the 
“ earriage of freight and passengers 
in the water-borne foreign trade of 
the United States for the fiscal year 
1929, amounted to approximately $1,- 
100,000,000, or an inerease of $100,- 
000,000 over the preceding fiscal year, 
according to an annual survey of 
shipping completed by the Bureau of 
Research of the Shipping Board, made 
public July 26. 

Of this amount, vessels flying the | 
American flag received about one- 
third, with the remainder going to ships 
of 30 foreign nations engaged in the 
carriage of freight and passengers be- 
tween the United States and other 
parts of the world. American-flag ves- | 
sels represented 35 per cent of the | 
number of vessels engaged in Amer- | 
ica’s foreign trade, 32'2 per cent of the 
total tonnage and, made 3812 per cent 
of the entrances and clearances through 
American ports. 

The ‘survey, according to a_state- 
ment by the Board, shows “that Amer- 
ican ships are holding their own in 
competing for cargoes of the foreign 
commerce of the United States.” Only 
a short time has elapsed since the in- 
auguration of American-flag shipping 
services in the world’s principal trade 
routes, much of which has been con- 
fined to pioneering work, the Board 
declares. “The results obtained have 
proved constructive and the shipping 
policy as set forth in the merchant 
marine act of 1920 and reaffirmed in the 
merchant marine act of 1928, is prov- 
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Political Influences 
Obstruct Prohibition, 
Says Senator Norris. 


Efficient and Honest Attempt 
To Enforce, Law Before 
Policy Is Abandoned ‘ts 


Urged 


Lincoln, Nebr., July 26. 


~Political in- | 
fluence, the “prohibition crank” and 
crowded court dockets were cited as/ 


major obstacles in the path of prohibi- 
tion enforcement in an address delivered 
July 26 before the Nebraska Epworth 
Assembly by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska. Norris chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee which 


Senator is 


Congress, en- 
by 


handled, during the last 


forcement legislation recommended 
the Law Enforcement Commission. 

“Until prohibition has had a fair and 
honest trial,” declared Mr. Norris, “I am | 
opposed to its repeal. I am one who be- 
lieves that when it is enforced in good 
faith and with honesty, it will not only 
prove to be a success, but it will give 
universal satisfaction to the great ma- 
jority of the American people. 

“The truth that prohibition has | 
never had a square deal, There has | 
never yet been made a full, efficient and | 
honest attempt to enforce the law.” 





1s 


Mr. Norris was one of the leading | 
advocates in the last Congress of an} 
investigation by the Senate Judiciary 


Committee into prohibition enforcement. 
In the controversy in the Senate over 
funds for the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion he voted for the Commission to 
continue its present scope of activities 
as opposed to a limitation to prohibition 
enforcement alone. 

“There is more reckless disregard of 
law today than there was at the time 
prohibition was first enacted,” said Sen- 
ator Norris. “This regard applies to all 
criminal law and likewise to civil obliga- | 
tions. 

“We are passing through an uncertain 
epoch of our civilization. The great | 
World War has almost remodeled and 
changed human nature. 

“Debauchery in high places is passed 
over With but little thought and often 
without criticism, Men in high official 
life have been found guilty of the most 
flagrant conspiracies in the management 
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Nevertheless, his highness decitled 
that he would have a car. He sent 
emissaries to Addis Ababa to investi- 
gate, and they bought an American 
sedan. | 

A small army of the Sultan’s slaves 
was sent to help the car over ravipes 
and mountain passes. At a cost of 
$500 and at the end of two weeks the 
car was pushed and pulled to the out- 
skirts of the capital where the Sultan, 
surrounded by his bodyguard, went out 
to meet it, Amid celebration, the 
Sultan transferred from his sedan chair 
to his sedan car and entered his capi- 
tal amid the acclaim of the populace. 

Later the Sultan, having become dis- 
satisfied with the limited road facilities 
about Djiren, granted a concession for 
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| July 26 for the Weather Bureau. 


| many 
| hogs and poultry, would seem to justify 


| now 


Grain Executive 
Foresees Better 


Price for Wheat 


Factors Point to Im- 
proved Market for Farm- 
ers in Latter Part of Sea- 
son, C. E. Huff Says 





Drought Declared 
To Affect Situation 


Exports in First Three Weeks 
Of July Nearly Double Ship- 
ments for Same Period of 
Last Year 


The drought, improved exports, im- 
proved marketing facilities, and practi- 
cally every other factor affecting wheat 
give “every sound reason” for believing 
that the price of wheat later in the 
season will be better for the farmer 
than the earlier pride, according to an 
oral statement July 26 on behalf of the 
Federal Farm Board by C. E. Huff, pres- 
ident of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation. 

Mr. Huff made his statement at the 
offices of the Board reviewing the devel- 


;}opment of the grain corporation and es- 


timating its future activities. 
The severe drought which has spread 


;over most of the country east of the 
| Rocky Mountains for the last month, fol- 
| lowing a period of deficient rainfall since 


the first of the year, continues over 
nearly all that area, it was stated orally 
Corn 
and wheat in the northwest are suffer- 
ing severely, according to W. A. Mattice, 
acting chief of the division of agricul- 
tural meteorology of the Bureau. 


Drought Affects Quality 
Wheat was in either the milk stage 
or the “dough” stage in North Dakota 
and Montana when the severest period of 
the drought came, he said, and it is prob- 
able that much of it in some areas will 
be of such low grade as to be suitable 

only for stock feed. : 
Temperatures again were high July 
25 over the Spring wheat and corn belts, 
Mr,.Mattice said, and there have been 


only light showers in small districts, 
which were insufficient to relieve the 
drought. 


In the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and the Ohio Valley temperatures 
were ranging from 94 to 100 degrees, 
he said, and the only rainfall of conse- 


|quence was in Wisconsin, where there 


were “fairly heavy showers” of from .6 
to .9 inch of fall. 

Information received at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 26 was that 
prospects for the wheat crop in Montana 
were fair to poor, in North Dakota “very 
spotted,” in South Dakota fair, and in 
Minnesota average, according to G. A. 
Collier, in charge of the grain, hay, feed, 
rice, and broomcorn news market service. 

Increase in Exports 

Exports of wheat, which for June 
were 78 per cent larger than last year, 
have been nearly double the level of last 
year for the first three weeks of July, 
Mr. Collier said. He added that he an- 
ticipates the foreign demand will con- 
tinue until there is a substantial in- 
crease in prices. 

Foreign buyers, Mr. Collier belives, 
have reached the conclusion that “prices 
are low enough” and for that reason are 


}on the market. 


Exports for the first three weeks of 
July were 6,328,000 bushels compared 
with 3,592,000 a year ago, he said. 
_The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion has become an important factor in 
the wheat export trade, Mr. Huff stated 
orally. It includes practically every im- 
portant grain cooperative in the United 
States, and is selling or offering for sale 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


American Fish Meal 
Sought in Germany 


Consul Reports Use as Feed for 


Livestock Grows 


American fish meal is highly regarded 
as a feed for hogs in Germany, and other 
livestock and poultry, and should find a 
growing market there, according to in- 
formation from the consul at Berlin, 
Raymond H. Geist, made public July 26 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

The growing use of fish meal in Ger- 
as feed for livestock, especially 


and increase the attention which up to 
has been paid by American pro- 
ducers and exporters to the German 
market. The German production of fish 
meal is not sufficient to meet the domes- 
tic demand and approximately 90 per 
cent of it must be imported from abroad. 

German importers and wholsesalers 
state that American fish meal is better 


}in quality than either that produced in 


Germany or imported from abroad. 


| proaches the standard required in Ger- 


American meal in general closely ap- 
many, as concerns protein calcium phos- 
phate, salt and fat content. 

Hogs are the principal consumers of 
fish meal in Germany, followed by pcul- 
try and livestock. The hogs are fed 
with a meal containing from 30 to 50 
per cent of fish meal until they are 
about 6 to 7 months old. When the 
reach that age, the proportion of fis 
meal in their fodder is gradually de. 
creased. Poultry is fed with a mixture 
of oats, corn meal and fish meal (net 
more than 12 per cent of the latter). 

Berlin dealers in fodder state that the 
fish meal most in demand is the one 
which is low in oil and only moderately 
high in protein. 
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Highway Work Increased Use of | Waterways : | Air Inspection 
In States Showed 
Increase in Year 


Department of Agriculture 


Says Construction During 


1929 Gained 11 Per Cent 


Over Previous Year 


State highway improvement last year | 
exceeded the accomplishments of the pre- | 
vious 12 months by more than 11 per 
cent, accordin’ to a statement on July 
26 by the Department of Agriculture, | 
based on information collected by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The highway departments of the 48 
States reported for 1929 the improve- 
ment of 32,522 miles, with a total ex- 
penditure of $910,485,291, and a total 
mileage at the end of the year of 314,- 
136, it was stated. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

In 1929, the highway departments of 
the 48 States improved a total of 32,522 
miles of State highways, according to re- 
ports received from the departments. In 
the year they expended a total of $910,- 
485,291 for highways. They also re- 
ported a total of 314,136 miles of high- 
ways in the State systems at the end 
of 1929. 

Mileage Improved 

The total mileage improved is an in- 
crease of 3,270 miles over the 1928 fig- 
ure, and includes 7,451 miles of graded 
and drained earth roads and 25,071 miles 
of new surfacing. New surfaces were 
placed on three types of roads—on un- 
surfaced roads, on roads already im- 
proved with a lower type of pavement, 
and on roads of the same type of sur- 
facing, which is classed as reconstruc- 
tion work. Of the 25,701 miles of new 
surfacing, 14,014 miles were laid on un- 
surfaced earth roads, 4,337 miles on a 
lower type of surfacing, and 6,720 miles 
on the same type of surfacing. 

The types and mileages of new sur'fac- , 
ings are as follows: Sand-clay and to)- 
soil, 2,399 miles; gravel, 12,183 miles; 
waterbound macadam (treated and un- 
treated), 1,642 miles; bituminous ma | 
cadam, 1,200 miles; sheet asphalt, 115 
miles; bituminous concrete, 440 miles; 
portland cement concrete, 6,991 miles; 
and brick and other block pavements, 200 
miles. 

The total of 314,136 miles in the State ; 
systems represents an increase of 7,694 
miles over the 1928 figure, and includes 
208,324 miles of surfaced highways, 25,- 
553 miles of graded and drained roads, | 
and 77,259 miles of unimproved aid ! 
partly graded highways. 

Surfaced Highways 

The surfaced mileage consists of 153,- 
211 miles of low-type and 75,113 miies 
of high-type surfacing. The low-type 
surfaces include 15,442 miles of sand- 
clay and topsoil; 97,838 miles of gravel; 
and 19,931 miles of waterbound macadain. 
High-type surfaces include 14,043 muies 
of bituminous macadam; 1,498 miles cf 
sheet asphalt; 5,722 miles of bituminous 
concrete; 50,584 miles of portland cement 
concrete; and 3,266 miles of vitrified 
brick and other block pavements. 

For construction and rights of way 
the State spent $557,400,625; for main- 
tenance, $173,060,321; for equipment and 
machinery, $18,056,509; for interest on | 
outstanding bonds and notes, $45,834,531, | 
and for miscellaneous items, $5,524,358. | 
The States also paid out $42,384,378 in| 
retirement of the principal of outstand- 
ing bonds and notes and transferred $45.,- | 
791,374 to county and town funds for| 
_— roads. Other obligations assumed 
y the State highway departments | 
amounted to $22,433,195. 

The total sum available to the 48 
States for 1929 for State highway and 
bridge work under supervision of State 
highway departments (including bond 
‘payments and transfers to counties) | 
amoutned to $1,194,775,026. This was 
made up of an unexpended balance of 
the previous year’s funds of $232,967,- 
988, and an income of $961,807,038. Of 
‘this sum, motor vehicle fees of $278,- 
092,734 and gasoline tax receipts of 
\$287,258,416 allotted to State highways 
represented more than 58 per cent. 
Sales of State bonds and notes issued for | 
State highways amounted to $161,229,- 
297, or more than 16% per cent of the 
income. Federal-aid fund allotments of 
$77,572,691 represented 8 per cent. 
‘Highway taxes levied in several States 
amounted to $11,431,349, and appropria- 
tions for highway funds by several States | 
totaled $60,305,631. Miscellaneous _in- 
come was reported as $11,726,508, and 
funds transferred from local authorities 
as $74,190,412. The States reported an | 
unexpeded balance of $284,289,735, at 
the end of 1929. | 
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Ceremonies to Be Held 
For Two New Cruisers 


Two new cruisers, the “Louisville” and 


1680) 


‘ucts is bound to aid not only transpor- 
|tation facilities in this country but busi- 
/ness in general, Representative Thatcher 


;and most adequate transportation. 








Foreseen as Aid to Business 





sentative Thatcher Asserts Growing Transportation 
Of Nonperishable Goods Will Prove Helpful 
To Othér Transport Systems 


Repre 





Increasing use of American waterways trip down the Rhine from Wiesbaden to 
for transportation of nonperishable proc-|Cologne. I was impressed with the 
tremendous amount of traffic that im- 
portant stream carries. During the en- 
tire trip down river, we always were in 
sight of vast tows consisting of power- 
ful tugs and barges carrying steel, coal 
and iron and other commodities bound 
|for upstream points. The Rhine carries 
a greater tonnage than any stream in 
the world, considering its navigable 
length. 


(Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., a majority 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, stated July 26. 


He said that America is coming hack 
to fundamental principles in taking ad-, 
vantage more and more of the naiural 
resources for transportation purposes as ; : a ; 
a complement to the development of raii My information is tnat there is no 
traffic in the Uniled States. He pointed any stretch of river anywhere carrying 
to the huge water-borne traffic of the @ greater traffic than the short span of 
Rhine and the Danube in Europe, to the the Monongahela River between Browns- 
use of rivers in China to supplment the | VMe ane Pittsburgh, Pa. It is only about 
sparsely developed rail service there, and 18 or 20 miles of distance involved in 
to waterway- development in various this congested Monongahela traffic and 
parts of the world. over it moves a tremendous tow traffic 

He referred to the @act that the time = ide — and te downstream from 

one 

is not yet ripe to enter upon large ap- aes % ens ag ogy _ 
propriations for construction = _ fin Rhine But Taran at te tat 
to suppiement existing canal facilities | ,.. a an y 
eae ths Isthmus of Panama and that paereaging ~ ee _the se 
the President under existing law must oe as = “h ‘sd aa Rhi hge alee 
report to Congress by Mar. 2 next on the aes t on = iN ole the ; Ine carriers a 
survey now in progress of the feasibility S7C4'C" . ie Es of traffic than any 
of an American canal across Nicaragua stream m % . world. , 
and of the feasibility of additional locks , It is no wonder that the Rhine has 

been the subject of an age-old contro- 


or supplemental facilities for the Pan- eee ame : > 
ama Canal. Mr. Thatcher’s statement Versy because of the importance of that 
. Waterway for transportation, aside from 


follows in full text: its importance as a protective b i 
. Bo y Bac ties ; . s ive barrier 
I believe that more and more nonper to the country that controls it. 


TO eet. of ourt ives, The old countries have learned the 
pice Loder facilities throughout the value of its natural transportation re- 


sources and we are getting back to: first 


, : Ss 23 , ; ; sj i . . . . 
United States will result in increasing in principles. In the Ohio River, we have 


a very substantial way waterborne traf- completed a minimum 9-foot 
fic in nonperishable commodities, such as | fy.9m Pittsburgh to Cairo, a distance 
steel, iron, copper and other metals.| 4¢ about 1,000 miles. The Mississippi 
grains and manufactured prodycts and | “ 
the like. ; down to its mouth and a 6-foot channel 

In our own country, we are passing from St. Louis to Minneapolis. Under 
through the inevitable cycle involved in recent authorizations, this span froin St. 
transportation affairs. Water first fur- Louis to Minneapolis is to have its depth 
nished methods of transportation here. | increased to 9 feet minimum, so that 


Then came the old corduroy roads and in a reasonable short period of time 


the paved roads, the stage coach era, there will be a 9-foot all-the-year channel 


and roads for commerce fell into disuse | between the Twin Cities and the Gul!) 


with the development of the railroads) of Mexico, Also the Missouri River, 
and now have come the gas engines and| which has already been under improve- 
automobiles. ,ment from Kansas City to its mvuth, 

Now we are getting back to our pri- will have its channel throughout that 
mary principles through the rivers and 
harbors development, with the use of 
steel barges, and locking and damming 


ened and improved. 
completed Mississippi 


The value of the 
River 


of rivers for hundreds of miles for|™ents in progress, including the Ohi 
transportation of bulk traffic at low and the Missouri Rivers, will be ines- 
costs timable. 


What has proven true in the old Mississippi Traffic 


countries of the world has proven true: y, 
in America, the development of the im- Moves Through Panama 
The Panama Canal is in its essence a 


portance of waterways for traffic. Prac- B Vane: 1st 
tically all of the traffic in China involv- Part of the Mississippi River system. It 
: as one of its greatest functions, 


ing long distances is moved by water. I S€!VES, test’ Tunctic 
de eee over the Chinese rivers and |#5 @ feature of that Mistisippi River 
canals and I have found the life of the S¥stem because the Mississippi valley’s 
Chinese people depends absolutely on o> agi —_ steel, ao. and epee 
their rivers and canals, as they have no Ohic te cee that - gg the 
hard surfaced roads and comparatively io and the Mississippi and the grains 
small railroad mileage. Water transpor- 
tation has*served its purpose in China 
through the centuries, being the cheapest 


the Missouri 


and the Mississippi find 
their way in 


large measure to Latin- 


‘the Panama Canal while other of the 
Mississippi area cargoes go to Europe, 
Africa and Asia. 

One of the large American waterway 


There are great canals and waterways, 
like the Manchester ship canal and other | 
famous waterways ef the British isles, | 
and Kiel and Gotha canals in Europe. 
Now there is being constructed a great 
canal connecting the waters of the Rhine 
and the Danube rivers and providing 
cheap transportation from the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean contacts with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Improvement and operation of our a project since the Panama Canal, now 
great waterways, with river and harbor’ successfully operating, is taking care of 
developments, serve to act in a remedial! aj] trans-Isthmian needs and with the 
and corrective way touching the imposi-| construction of increased facilities of 
tion of freight charges in this country./the Panama Canal, all such needs should 

I have been an earnest advocate and| pe served for many years to come. 
supporter o* our rivers and harbors pro-| The Nicaraguan Canal survey will 
gram under present day methods. I) furnish to that Government important 
believe the development of our rivers | facts that would be involved in respect to 
and harbors facilities should not militate | the construction of another interoceanic 


across Nicaragua to supplement the Pan- 
ama Canal. While I regard it as wise 
|to make the survey of this route which 
Congress has ordered and is now in 
progress, I do not believe the time 


against the best interests of railroad) waterway through Central America when | 


operations. Our river and harbor de-!a need therefor may arise. Meantime, 

velopments should increase the country’s | the vast sum that would be required for 

business and in any increase of this|the construction of that interoceanic 

business the railroads should be corres-! project could be used, in my judgment, 

pondingly benefited. for far better purposes in improving our 
Just 33 years ago, I made en all day| continental rivers and harbors. 


Reduction in Pack 
Of Salmon Predicted 








authorized the President to have the sur- 
vey made of a Nicaraguan route also 
authorized him to have a survey made 
with respect to the question of addi- 
tional locks and other facilities of the 
Panama Canal. 

Under that enactment of Congress, 
| which pecame law on Mar. 2, 1929, the 
| President is to report to Congress not 
later than two years from that date the 

Preliminary reports indicate that a/|results of the investigations and surveys 
considerably reduced pack of canned sal- |made thereunder and to submit to Con- 
mon will be made in Alaska during the} gress suth recommendations in connec- 
current season of 1930 as compared with| tion with them as he may deem advis- 
the total of 5,570,159 cases, upon the;able. That report, with recommenda- 
basis of 48 one-pound cans per case,| tions, would be due to be reported to 
packed in 1929, according to Lewis Rad-| Congress not later than Mar. 2, of the 


Decrease of Million Cases in 
Alaska Foreseen 


channel | 


River has a 9-foot channel from St. Louis | 


distance and beyond Kansas City deep-| 


improve- | 


;and manufactured products that go down | 


American ports through the agency of | 


| projects is the proposal for a waterway | & 


is | 
‘yet ripe for actual construction of such | 


The joint resolution of Congress which | 


_ By Mr. Davison 
— To Cov 


Assistant Secretary of War 
_ Leaves ‘Washington July 
| 30 on 10,000-mile Tour 
| To Aviation Posts 


An aerial inspection tour of 10,000 
miles, covering the country from the 
|Mexican to the Canadian borders and 
|from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, 
j will start July 30, the Department of 
War announced July 26, when the Assist- 


{| ant Secretary of War for Aviation, F.| 


|Trubee Davison, leaves Washington to 
|vigit numerous Army Air Corps sta- 
| tions. 
| This extensive journey, the Depart- 
iment of War disclosed, will be made in 
ithe Army’s “latest and fastest transport 
|plane” a “Fleetster” with a cruising 
|speed of 145 miles an hour and a cruis- 
ing radius of about 700 miles. The trip 
| will include visits to Randolph Field, the 
“new West Point of the Air” at San An- 
tonio, Tex., and to the Boeing Company 
plant at Seattle, Wash. 

The announcement in full text follows: 
\ Itinerary of Inspection 


Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
'Davison will start upon a 10,000-mile 
aerial inspection tour of Army Air Corps 
activities on Wednesday, July 30, ac- 
cording to plans announced today by the 
War Department. 

This extensive journey, which will 
reach from the Mexican to the Canadian 
border and from Atlantic to Pacific 
shores, will be made in the Army’s fat- 
est and fastest transport plane. This 
modern craft has a cruising speed of 145 | 
miles an hour and a cruising radius of 
|about 700 miles. The plane is a “Fleet- | 
| ster,” built by the Consolidated Aircraft | 
| Corporation, and is a monoplane with a, 
|wing-span of 44 feet, equipped with a 
| 600-horsepower Pratt & Whitney “Hor- 
| net” engine. 

Accompanying Mr. Davison will be 
|Maj. Delos C. Emmons and H. J. Adam- 
| son, respectively, executive and assistant 
Capt. Ira C. Eakev will 


|to Mr. Davison. 
pilot the plane. 

Mr. Davison and his party will leave 
Washington shortly after dawn on July, 
30 for Montgomery, Ala., where prog- | 
ress on the construction of the new tac- 
tical school at Maxwell Field will be | 
inspected. This work is being carried | 
on under the supervision of Maj. Walter | 
|R. Weaver, commanding officer of that 
‘field. The next day the party will pro- 
ceed to Galveston, with a luncheon stop- | 
over at Shreveport. In the latter¥ity, | 
Mr. Davison will confer with Che™ber | 
of Commerce and other officials s er- | 
|vising preliminary details for develop- 
ing of the new home of the Third Attack | 
Group. At Galveston, present home of, 
| the Attack Group, Mr. Davison will in- 
| spect planes and personnel of the group, 
|commanded by Maj. Davenport Johnson. | 

Will Address Legion 

From Galveston, Mr. Davison will pro- 
ceed to San Antonio, headquarters of | 
Maj. Gen. William Lassiter, commanding 
general of the Eighth Corps Area. Here: 
| Mr. Davison will inspect Randolph Field, | 
|the new “West Point of the Air,’ 
|well as the older training schools at 
Kelly and Brooks Fields, commanded by 
rigadier General Charles H. Danforth, | 
in charge of all cadet instructions. Fol- | 
lowing this inspection, Mr. Davison will | 
fly to San Diego, where he will look | 
over air depot and Seventh Bombard- | 
ment Group activities at Rockwell Field, 
commanded by Maj. Albert Sneed.: The 
next stop will be March Field, near | 
| Riverside, Air Corps West Coast Pri- 
mary Training School, commanded by 
Maj. Joseph T. McNarney. 

Next on the list comes Sacramento, 
| where Mr. Davison will thank State and 
local officials for the splendid coopera- 
tion given by them in connection with 
the Army Air Corps maneuvers held at 
| Mather Field last April. The party will 
then fly to San Francisco, when Mr. 
Davison is to examine the site selected 
for the Seventh Bombardment Group in 
Marin County. He will in all probability 
be accompanied on this “inspection by 
Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, commanding 
general of the Ninth Corps Area, and 
Col. Frank P. Lahm, Corps Area Air 
Officer. : 

From San Francisco, Mr. Davison will 
| proceed to Seattle, where he will inspect, 
|progress on Army Air Corps contracts 
|awarded to the Boeing Company. From 
| Seattle, after a brief rest, the party will 
| journey to Nogales, Ariz., by way of 
Salt Lake City. In Nogales Mr. Davison 
) will address an American Legion. con- 
| vention, after which he will go to Scott 
| Field near St. Louis, by way of Tulsa, 
|Okla. Scott Field is the genter of Air 
| Corps lighter-than-air experiments, and 
|is commanded by Lt. Col. John Paege- 
jlow. Mr. Davison will next pay a visit 
|to the Army Air Corp Material Division 


| 


the “Astoria,” will be the subject of cer-| cliffe, Acting Commissioner of the Bu-} coming year. That would leave no mar-| at Daytoh, commanded by Brig. Gen, 


emonies.at the Bremerton, Wash., navy 
yard on the Puget Sound on Labor Day, 
sept. 1, Representative Thatcher (Rep.), 
of Louisville, a majority member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
stated orally on July 26. Mr. Thatcher 


His state- | gin for action then as the session would 
|expire on Mar, 4, 


reau of Fisheries, July 26. 
ment folléws in full text: 
In the important Bristol Bay region of 
Bering Sea, where normally about 1,- 
000,000 cases of red salmon are packed, 
the indications are that the total pack | 


has just been officially designated as the | this year will be under 400,000 cases. In | 
representative of the City of Louisville|the Alaska Peninsula region apparently | 
and will make the address at the launch-|a similar situation exists, as the pack | 
ing of that vessel. The ‘Louisville’ is to to date is materially below average. In| 
be christened and launched and the “As-!the Cook Inlet section and in the Cop- 


Pro posi tions 


Henry C. Pratt, and then proceed to New 
York by way of Buffalo. 





‘Missouri Voters to Decide Seven 


at General Election 


er Nation 


toria” will have a keel-laying ceremony. 


Financial Surplus 
Gains in New York 





‘State Comptroller Says Orig 
nal Estimates Were Low 


. 


l- 


State of New York: 

Albany, July 26. 
New York State will have an estimated 
free surplus of $17,711,289 for the tis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1931, or fiv< 
times as much as the original 
early last Winter, State 

Morris Tremaine reported July 21. 
The comptroller’s estimate is nearly 
twice as great as the $9,828,552 cal- 


culated by Governor Roosevelt when av) can be drawn, but at the present it seems | per day. 


jruns of salmon are being experienced 


per River district, the pack and run ap- 
pear normal. In the Prince William 
Sound and Kodiak Island regions the 
packs are under average, although the 
season is not ended and conditions may 
be modified in due time. 

In southeastern Alaska a very good | 
pack of red salmon has been made in | 
the Icy Strait district and fairly satis- | 
factory packs are being made in other | 
sections, In the Wrangell region better 


than for quite a number of years. It is 
noteworthy “that southeastern Alaska 
this year has had what is probably the 
largest fun of King salmon ever recorded 
in that region. This species is disposed | 





estimaie Of chiefly as a mild cured product or is | the State legislature, and the remainder : 
Cofhptreler marketed in a frozen or iced conditiun, | are by initiative petitions. 


As fishing is still in progress, a few | 
weeks will elapse before a complete pic- 
ture of the salmon situation in Alaska 


Six Proposed Constitutional Amendments and One, Pro- 


posed Initiative Law to Be,Voted On in November 


State of Missouri: Jefferson City, July 26. 
Missougf voters will be called upon to; maturity of the bonds at 20 years. 
decide seven propositions, which will be Loans on real estate would be tax- 
placed upon the ballot for the general|exempt, under a third amendment prop- 


election next November, according to an. osition, where the total cost to the bor-'| 
announcement at the office of the secre-| rower does not exceed 5 per cent per) 


tary of state, Charles U. Becker. |year. This is a farm relief measure 
One proposed initiative law and six| enacted by the legislature, it was ex- 
proposed constitutional amendments con- | plained. 
stitute the seven proposals to be either! Another amendment would enable 
approved or rejected, it was stated. | sheriffs in the various counties of the 
Three of the constitutional amendments , State to seek re-election. Under. the 
were passed during the last session of | present constitutional wovision sheriffs 
cannot succeed themselves, and can seek 
‘the office for a second term only after 
they have been out of office for a term. 
Two proposals solely effecting the City 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County also 


One of the three amendments proposed 
would fnerease the salaries of members | 
of the State legislature from $5 to $10: 
The amendment would vir- | 


will be voted upon as the result of initi-| 


submitted his budget to the legislature | safe to predict that there may be a de- | tually limit law revision sessions of the | 


and definitely eliminates the feared pos- | credse of as much as 1,000,000 cases in | general assembly to 140 days, regular 
sibility that the State would be forced;the pack this year as compared with | sessions to 100 days and special sessions 
to go on into “red figures.” last year’s pack. to 50 days, by limiting the pay of the 
Comptroller Tremaine announced that The situation is developing upon the | legislators to such periods. The _ pro- 
the revenue for the fiscal year ending) basis of breeding escapements of earlier | posal also provides that both the house 
June 30 next, exclusive of the Federul | years. 
share of rural post roads, is estimated|of "isheries a.e now providing a better | clerks each, 
at $249,579,906, to which is added $82,- escapement of breeding salmon to the! Another amendment would permit cit- 
052,325 in free or unobligated surplus,) spawning grounds and beneficial results ies o* more than 5,000 population to issue 
excluding transactions involving appre-| may be expected by stabilizing produc- municipal bonds, if approved by election, 
priations made by the last legislature,| tion from year to year. for the purchase or construction of mu- 
and $2,000,000 in estimated lapses of | eee _ nicipally owned public utility plants, the 
appropriations during the coming year,| made by the 1930 legislature totaling | bonds to mature in 50 years. The pres- 
making a grand total of $333,632,23T. $315,920,942, leaving the estimated free| ent law limits such practices to cities of 
. From this is deducted. appropriations | surplus. already, mentioned, .75,000 population or over and fixes the 
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The regulations of the Bureau | and senate be limited to 75 employes and | 


lof St. Louis County and the City of St. 
|Louis and the other would extend the 
{time limit for the maturity of public 
utility bonds to 50 years. 6 

One of the propositions to be submitted 
| provides for alteration of the workmen’s 
compensation act, stipulating that this 
kind of insurance be written by the State 


except in cases where industries have 
|established their own reserve funds, 
thereby becoming their own insurers. 


| This proposal, if adopted would virtually 
eliminate private insurance companies 
from this field in Missouri, it was stated. 


ative petitions filed with the Secretary | 
}of State. One would authorize a merger | 
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|of public affairs; and, to a great extent, 
‘they have gone scot free. 

When the common citizen sees the 
public official engaged in trickery, in 
robbery, in debauchery, it has a ten- 
dency to build up a feeling of disregard 
of law. This is true of every law; and 


AttHonizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Political Influences Obstruct 
Prohibition, Says Mr. Norris Sellins Methods 


| Efficient and Honest Attempt to Enforce Law Before Aban- 
donment of Policy Is Urged in Address Before | 
Nebraska Epworth Assembly 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


Chester P. Mills and Mrs. Mabel Walker | 


| Willebrandt to support his contentions | 
|and said that the recent statement of | 
|Maj. Maurice Campbell, who resigned 


the reason why there is a greater at-| 


tempt to violate the prohibition law is 
because there is more money in it. _ 
The one greatest obstacle standing in 


of the prohibition law is partisan pol- 
itics. Prohibition enforcement~has been 
and still is honeycombed with partisan 
politics and partisan politics always de- 
|bauches anything which it controls.” 

| It is the practice for Senators of the 
|party in power to insist upon naming 
the enforcement officials in their States, 
said Mr. Norris. 

| “There are thousands of ways in which 
,contributors to campaigns can fool even 
the man who makes the recommendation 
for their selected officer,” he said, “and 
when their chosen one gets into office 
he may indeed perform some wonderfully 
| good service in some line of prohibition 
enforcement. He may perhaps make a 
grand stand play at the punishment of 
some petty offender while he winks at 
the millionaire who has contributed to 
the campaign fund. 

“This evil permeates the entire sys- 
tem. It is indefensible. It leads to 
corruption. It leads to favoritism. 

“And wherkthe big bootlegger escapes 
the just punishment of some small of- 


| ticians.” 
the way of fair and honest enforcement | 


! 


from the Prohibition Bureau when trans- 
ferred from New York to Boston, can- 
not be read “without getting the idea 
that he was to be moved from New York 
to Boston because his activities ix “_w 
York got him in bad with the poli- 


While enforcement has been _trans- 
ferred from the Treasury t> the Depart- 
ment of Justice, he continued, “the per- 
mit part of it still remains in the hands 
of the Treasury Department, presided 
over by Secretary Mellon. 

“And I think the evidence is conclu- 
sive from many sources besides those 
to which I have referred that Mr. Mel- 
lon has never had any sympathy with 
the enforcement of prohibition. He still 
has charge of the issuing of permits, 
and it is in that very respect that many 
infractions of the law take place on a 
huge scale. 

“What we ought to do, it seems to me, 


‘when we have discovered where enforce- 


fender, naturally, it creates in the minds | 


and hearts of honest men everywhere a 
disrespect not only for this law but for 
all laws. It drives into the wet can.p 
from the prohibition camp, thousands cf 
people who have supported prohibition 
and who are conscientious in doing it. | 

“The American people ought to e- 
mand, and it is their duty to demand, 
that men in the offices of our Govern- | 
ment, from the White House down tv the | 
lowest official, should have the courage 
which their positions demand and shou!4 
weed out from the army of enforcemcni 
officials those who have crept into the 
service by virtue of political influence | 
and patronage. 

“Some of them are thugs. Some of 
them are shown to be criminals; but the, 
political machine in some of our greatest | 
States, through their influence with pub- 
lic officials of a political nature, have} 
exceeded in placing them on the rolls.” | 

Senator Norris cited statements by | 





Vancouver to Have 
New Radio Station 


Will Be Able to Communicate 
With Entire Pacific 


ment is lax, where it is wrong, where it 
is inefficient, instead of demanding a 
repeal of the law and giving up the fight, 
we should demand the appointment of 
prohibition officials from top to bottom 
on the ground of efficiency and fitness 
alone, and should disregard entirely the 
theory that these offices should be dealt 
out to corrupt politicians for political 
support in electigns. 

“It would take”some courage to elimi- 


|nate politics, but a man with courage 


could eliminate it very easily. An order 
from the top, containing but one sen- 
tence, if properly enforced, would rid 
the service of partisan political influence 
and place it on a basis of nonpartisan 
efficiency.” 

Mr. Norris named another obstacle to 
enforcement, the prohibition “crank” who 
“thinks there is nothing in the world 
but prohibition. If a man is a prohibi- 
tionist, the crank will forgive and over- 
look all traits of evil which he may 
possess. 

“No one knows what harm these 
cranks do to the prohibition cause. Pro- 
hibition is an important subject, but it 
is not the only important one. If we 
want the people at large to have confi- 
dence in us we must be broadminded 


|enough to admit that a man may be a 


prohibitionist and unfit for decent so- 
ciety. 

“The wet crank is the counterpart of 
this man. He is just as unreasonable, 
but, as I have said before, I believe that 
in the end the wet crank does good for 
the prohibition cause for the same rea- 
son that the prohibition crank harms it.” 

To relieve court congestion, Senator 
Norris recommended enactment of e@the 
bill introduced by him last session and 


;now pending on the senate legislative 


° ° i 

Construction of a new radio broad- 
casting station on Lulu Island near Van- 
couver, British Columbia, will commence 


| very shortly, according to the director of | 


radio, department of marine, Ottawa, the 
Department of Commerce is informed by 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, 
Ottawa, Canada. This station will have 
a range of between 5,000 and 8,000 miles 
and will be in direct communication with 
all parts of the Pacific, the report states. 
The proposed station is the outcome of | 
a plan to consolidate several radio 
services at present being performed by 
the marine department on the west coast 
|and separate sets of equipment will be 
|installed, each operating on a different! 
| frequency. Point-to-point communication 
with numerous outlying localities 
throughout British Columbia, which are 
|not already served by wire communica- 
| tions, will thus be carried on simultane- 
{ously with ship to shore radiotelegraph 
/and radiotelephone communications. 
Vancouver now acts as a terminal sta- 
|tion for approximately 36 private sta- 
tions located at canneries, paper mills, 
etc., on the Pacific coast and and adja- 
}cent islands, but with facilities which 
| will be available at the new station, the 
|radio organization will be so revised that 
;most of the private stations will work 
| direct with Vancouver, thus improving 
the circuits by reducing the existing long 
| wave relays. « 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Labor Department 
Adjusts 13 Disputes 








Conciliation Service Reports 
37 Cases Still Pending 


Twelve new labor disputes were re 
ported to the Conciliation Service ot thc 
Department of Labor during the week 
ending July 26, five of which were ad- 
| justed during the week, the service an- 
|nounced July 26, , 

Eight old disputes were adjusted also, 
wit was announced. A total of 37 cases 
were pending at the close of the week. 

The new and unadjusted cases re- 
ported during the week, involving ap- 
proximately 3,500 workers, are as fol- 
lows: 

Bricklayers and laborers, Chicago, 
troversy over employment of nonunion 
| labor at reduced rate, 10 workers involved. 
| Weavers, Philadelphia, Pa., strike over 
| alleged 20 per cent wage cut, 50 workers 
| involved. \ ; 

Coal miners, Sullivan, Infd., strike over 
| installation of mew type of mechanical 
loader, 100 workers involved. 

Engineers and brewery workers, Spokane, 
Wash., controversy, asked 50 cents per day 
increase wages, 74 workers involved. 

Carpenters, Detroit, Mich., controversy 
ever wage cut from $1 to 85 cents per hour, 
3,226 workers involved, 

Fisherman, Ashtabula, Ohio, lockout over 
wage reduction of $1 per day, 30 workers 
involved, 

Warpers, Philadelphia, Pa., strike over 
'demand for 44-hour week with same pay 
|as 55-hour week, 164 workers involved, 
| The five new cases adjusted during the 
| week were: 
| Miners, Fairmont, W. Va., wage reduc- 
| tion, complaint to be negotiated after re- 
turn to work, 

Retail clerks, Butte, Mont., dispute over 
working conditions, union recognized and 
agreement signed, 

Auto mechanics, Butte, Mont., agreement 
reached on wage reduction from $9 to $8 
per day 

Building trades, Philadelphia, Pa., 
pate over nonunion labor, union 
jurisdiction in railroad station area. . 

Garbage collectors, Schenectady, N. Y., 
discharged union men reinstated. 

Other strikes adjusted during the week 
involved shoe workers of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
asphalt workers of Chicago, electricians of 
Morristown, N. J., teamsters of Butte, 
Mont,, plumbers of Columbus, Ohio, miners 
of Fairmont, W. Va., miners of Mckees- 
port, Pa., and shoe workers of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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calendar to remove from Federal courts 
cases based on diverse citizenship. 

“Tf it were passed it would take away) 
from the Federal courts their jurisdic- | 
tion based upon diverse citizenship,” he! 
explained. “It would put everybody on 
the same basis. But the corporaticn, | 
powerful and wealthy, wherever it may 
be located, knowing the advantage the 
law gives to corporations, is loud in its 
protests against such a change. 

“The influence of these great corpo- 
rations is aimost insurmountable. I have 
letters in my office now from railroads, 
big corporations of all kinds, circclur 
letters sent to all their attorneys, ask- | 
ing them to protest to their Senators 
against the passage of this bill. ‘The 
only people who are opposed to it are 
those wealthy men and wealthy corpe- 
rations who desire, when they are sued 
or when they bring an action, to have 
the privilege and the choice of gcing 
into Federal court instead of the Stat 
court—of making it expensive for tie‘r 
adversaries—and this is no reflection 
upon the Federal judge or the Federal 
court.” 

Senator Norris said he had sought ihe 
support of both the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion for his bill, “but the influence and 
the,power opposed to such a change has, 
so far, been able to prevent the passige | 
of that kind of a law.” A poll of Ica 
eral judges, he said, demonstrates tiat 
if the law were passed, from 25 to 4! 
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,; sumption 


|factory at wholesale prices. 





;seeks an injunction against the depart- 


Census to Show 


Of Manufacturers 


Study of Distribution to 
Reveal Extent to Which 
They Engage in Wholesal- 
ing and Retailing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

by another manufacturer as a raw ma- 
teial to be used in the production of 
another article or used as a supply or 
equipment and not resold. It also covers 
those sales to large concerns with con- 
sufficient to warrant them 
buying at wholesale prices, but which 
products so purchased are not resold. 
This includes sales to large building con- 
tractors who.buy products at wholesale 
to'be used as a material in their par- 
ticular business as well as voor 
purchases by institutions of various 
kinds, municipalities, etc., for consump- 
tion. 

“Sales 
(through 


home consumers 
field agents or otherwise).” 
This que'v is intended to cover those 
salos made to the ultimate consumer 
who buys the product in retail quanti- 
ties at retail prices for his uwn use and 
consumption and does not purchase the 
products with the intention of reselling 
them. 

Many manufacturers sell their goods 


direct to 


through selling agencies. Sales made 
in this way are reported under the 
query: “Volume of above sales made 


through manufacturers’ e cnts, selling 
agents, brokers, and commission houses.” 
Description of Agencies 

The function of these agencies, as in- 
terpreted by the Bureau for census pur- 
poses, is that of merely selling the com- 
modity for the manufacturer on a com- 
mission basis. They do not purchase the 


|goods and resell them but act only as 


agents for the manufacturing establish- 
ment. 

These agencies are usually not con- 
nected financially with the factory whose 
products they market. They sell for the 
In some 
instances, manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers, and commission houses 
actually purchase the goods, performing 
the functions of a wholesaler. In such 
cases, the sales are classified as having 
been made to “wholesale establishments 
of all kinds, not owned or controlled by 
or affiliated with this plant.” 

The results of this “Sales Distribution” 
inquiry thus far have been most grati- 
fying and illuminating, and the final com- 
pilations are confidently expected to re- 
veal beneficial information on the trend 
in the distribution field as well as fur- 
nish comprehensive data on wholesale 
and retail merchandising activities of 
manufacturers, 


Meter Prohibition 
On Phones Appealed 


State of Washington Named in 
Application for Writ 








State of Washington: 

Olympia, July 26. 
An appeal from the recent ruling of 
the department of public works prohib- 
iting the use of telechronometers in this 
State has been taken by the ‘American 
Telechronometer Company, which also 


ment to rsstrain enforcement of the or- 
der. 

The department has ordered the West 
Coast Telephone Company to distintinue 
by Oct. 1 its use of the device for meas- 
uring use of the telephone in units of 
time (V U. S. Daily, 1478). 

In its petition to the Thurston County 
superior court the telechronometer com- 
pany, which was a party to the proceed- 
ing before the department, asserts that 
the department substituted “political 
considerations” for facts. 





per cent of the business now done in 
Federal courts would be transferred te 
State courts. 

“It would clear the dockets of our 
Federal district courts as no other thing 
would,” he said. “It would not only do 
a world of good for prohibition enforce- 
ment but it would likewise do a worid of 
good outside-of prohibition.” 
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Apples in Barrels Improved Prices on Wheat 


Are Excluded by Predicted by Grain Executive Told of Activities By Russia Not Formally Filed 0 


Argentine Decre 





Department of Agriculture | 
Seeks Modification of Or- 





Of Farmers During Latter Part of Season, 


Mr. Huff Says 





der Calling for Shipments 


; | wheat in every buying port of the world. 
in White Wood Cases July 26 was the anniversary of the 


| meeting of representatives of cooperative 


| associations at which the corporation was | 


Efforts are being made by the Depart-| formed, Mr. Huff said. It now repre- 
ment of Agriculture through the Depart-|sents more producers than any other 
ment of State to seek modification of | organization in the 
the Argentine presidential decree pro-|branches in every important city in the 
hibiting importation in bulk of fruit) United States. 
susceptible to attack by the Mediterra-; The grain trade, Mr. Huff said, has 
nean fruit fly, which would exclude ship- | developed a respect for the corporation 
ments of American apples in barrels, it! which it did not have a few months ago. 
was stated orally July 26 by the Secre-| The corporation did little dealing with 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. the 1929 crop, but it is handling large 

Holds Conference ‘amounts of the 1930 crop. 


Secretary Hyde made this announce- | 
ment following a conference with Sen- 
ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, who 
urged the Department to take steps in 
the matter in order to prevent curtailing 
of American apple exports. Senator 
Swanson conferred also with Depart- 
ment of State officials urging steps to- 
ward modification of the decree. 

The Argentine decree provides that! 
such fruit must be shipped in cases of 
white wood of the first quality, must 
have an internal division and must have | 
the following rkaximum_ dimensions: 
Ninety-nine centimeters long, 53 centi- 
meters wide and 30 centimeters high, ac- | 
cording to reports received by the De- | the object of the two purchases was to 
partment of Commerce. The top andj obtain the most effective personnel and 
the bottom of the cases must be formed | equipment to handle the business. 
of two or three boards, so as to leave a| py: ? 
minimum space of two centimeters be- | First Wheat Sale 
tween them in order to facilitate the re-} Made on June 11 
frigeration to which the shipments must | 


be s i r pr ti ins 2 ; 
nc Gn oe borne t the ) wheat last June 11, Mr. Huff said. The 


Sena Chasen ;export department is now functioning 


in a substantial way, and recently sold 
“The standard American apple box! wheat to eight foreign markets in a sin- 


“successful old-line commission 
pany,” Mr. Huff said, which will deal in 
wheat for the corporation in the spring 
wheat belt. This company has offices 
in Minneapolis, Duluth, and,Great Falls 
(Mont.), he said, and occupies a _ posi- 
tion in its district similar to that of the 
Hall-Baker Company, of Kansas City, 
which the corporation purchased some 
time ago to handle its business in the 
winter wheat area. 

The corporation took over all the as- 
sets of the company, retaining the per- 
sonnel. The personnel of both the com- 
panies is of the best, Mr. Huff said, and 


The corporation made its first sale of 


will be admitted, however, the Depart-! gle day. It charters boats to transport 
ment of Agriculture has been unofficially | the grain. 
informed,” it was stated by F. G. Robb,| Sales are made cirectly from pro- 


of the division of fruits and vegetables, | qucers to consumers, according to Mr. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | Huff. In one case recently, the corpora- 

He explained that the matter will be} 
taken up through diplomatic circles with 


1 producers directly to a consumers’ coop- 
the Argentine government in the hope 


erative association in Scotland, only the 
that apples in barrels also may be ad-| two parties being involved in the transac- 
mitted. | tion. Under the old procedure, he said, 
“The decree is not a quarantine pro-|the grain probably would have changed 
cedure,” Mr. Robb explained further. | hands from three to eight times in such 
“It does not refuse admission of fruits| transaction. There is no profit-taking 
from this country but it prescribes eight | agency in the corporation’s organization, 
days of cold storage with the expecta- | he said, and substantial savings to pro- 
tion that a storage period of that length ducers are being made. 
will destroy any larvae of the Mediter- The movement of producers into coop- 
ranean fruit fly. ‘erative associations has been proceeding 
Apples Not Affected at an accelerated pace recently, Mr. Huff 
“We feel it is unnecessary here in| said. One association, which is a stock- 
regard to apples since we have never holder of the corporation and had han- 
had the Mediterranean fruit fly in ap- | dled 5,000,000 bushels last year, handled 
ples,” continued Mr. Robb. “It has been | 3,000,000 bushels in the first two weeks 
found here only in the citrus fruit, and of this season. 


world and has! 


On July 26, the corporation bought a, 
com- | 


tion sold a shipment for Southwestern | 


we ship nome of that to Argentine at 
this time of the year.” The decree, he 
pointed out, affects particularly the State 
of Virginia, which sends large shipments 
of apples to Argentina. 

Regulations provided by the Argentine 
decree as reported to the Department of 
Commerce are as follows: < 

Fresh fruit susceptible of being at- 
tacked by the Mediterranean fruit fiy 


must be deposited in official refrigerators | 


immediately upon arrival into the coun- 
try, there to be under observation for 
eight days. The temperature in the re- 
frigerators is to be from one to three 
degrees Celsius, or 34 to 37.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
Ports Specified 

Each fruit may be imported only 
through the ports of Buenos Aires and 
Rosario. Imports through Mondoza will 
be considered as merchandise in transit 
to one of the ports mentioned, where the 
prescribed cold storage will be effected. 

Each shipment of fruit to Argentina 
must be accompanied by a certificate as 
to its healthy condition, issued by the 
competent authority and visaed by the 
Argentine consul in the port of origin. 

The importation of fruit in bulk is not 
permitted. The cases must be made, of 
white wood of the first quality, and must 
have an internal division; the maximum 
dimension must be 99 centimeters long, 
53 centimeters wide and 30 centimeters 
high. The top and the bottom must be 
formed of two or three boards, so as to 
leave a minimum space of two centi- 
meters between them in order to facili- 
tate the refrigeration to which the ship- 
ments must be submitted. 


Sanitary Inspection 

Each shipment of fruit shall be sub- 
mitted upon arrival to a technical sani- 
tary inspection, and if the fruit is found 
to be in an unsanitary condition, the en- 
tire shipment shall be incinerated, with- 
out any right to indemnification, and the 
expenses of transferring the fruit to the 
incinerating plants shall be for account 
of the interested party. 


For Smoking Urged 
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Oregon Considering Means to 
Check Fire Hazard 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, July 26. 


A law making it compulsory for motor- | 


ists to install receptacles in their motor 
cars for the disposal of lighted matches, 
cigars and cigarette stubs is being con- 
sidered in Oregon for presentation to the 
1931 legislature, according to a letter 
written by the State fire marshal, Clare 
A. Lee. 


Mr. Huff said weather conditions and 
other factors affect the amount of wheat 
handled by the corporation, but he be- 
lieves it to be a conservative estimate 
that the corporation will handle 2,000,000 
bushels this year. Next year, he pre- 
dicted, the corporation will handle 40 to 
| 50 per cent of the crop. The crop this 
year is forecast at about 800,000,000 
bushels by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The marketing system has been im- 
proved by the corporation, Mr. Huff said, 
and wheat now is kept in such positions 
as to be available for shipment to any 
point in the world where there is a de- 
mand. This facilities marketing, he 
| said, and prevents gluts and shortages 
}at specific markets. 
| Low-grade wheat is going into live- 
‘stock feed probably at a greater rate 
than at any other time in the last 20 
years, Mr. Huff said. It is much cheaper 


|than corn as feed now, he said, when the} 


feeding value is considered. He men- 
tioned one large wheat farmer who is 
feeding his entire crop to his livestock. 

Kansas farm organizations recognized 
jat a recent meeting in Topeka that if 
there is to be price maintenance there 
must be attention to the volume of pro- 
|duction, Mr. Huff said. A resolution to 
this effect was adopted. 


| The Department of Agriculture on 
July 26 also stated that the value of 
wheat as feed for livestock is greater 
than the price on the farm. The state- 


ment follows in full text: 


' Use of Wheat 
For Feeding Livestock 


Wheat can be substituted for corn to 
advantage in feeding livestock when 
| prices are as low as they are at pres- 
ent in some sections of the country, says 
|\the Department of Agriculture, in a 
| statement issued July 26, which follows 
in full text: 


The average farm price of corn for 
the United States last month was about 
|79 cents per bushel. At this price for 
corn, wheat is worth about 85 cents for 
feeding to poultry and sheep, and about 
89 cents for feeding to hogs and beef 
cattle. The average farm price of wheat 
July 15 was about 80 cents per bushel. 

Based on digestible nutiients, wheat 
and corn are of practically equal value 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


{pound for pound. Hence, a bushel of 
{wheat is worth more than a bsushel of 
corn in feeding value as a bushel of 
wheat weights 4 pounds, or 7 per cent, 
more than a bushel of shelled corn. But 
corn and corn products alone make a bet- 
ter ration for 
wheat products alone. It is not neces- 
sary to grind corn as a hog feed, but 
wheat should be ccarsely 
crushed. Wheat, accordirg to experi- 
ments made in Nebraska, has proved 5 
per cent more efficient than corn for fat- 


tening steers when fed with alfalfa, a} d | 
{nounced at the conclusion of the two day 


little prairie hay, and straw, bran, and 
linseed meal. 


when fed alone, but should be mixed 
with corn. Wheat may take the place 
of corn in rations for dairy cows. Wheat 
for horses should be ground or pre- 
ferably rolled, and must be mixed with 
other feeds because of its stickiness when 
chewed, and also because, if fed alone, 
it may cause digestive troubles. 


Values of Wheat 
And Corn Compared 


On the practicability of using wheat 
as a hog feed about 5 per cent less grain 
is required in the case of wheat, and that 
with ce 1 at 70 cents a bushel and wheat 
at 79 cents gains eccn be made with 
{wheat and tankage at about 15 cents 
jless per hundred pounds than with corn 
land tankage. 

The value of wheat as a livestock feed 
compared with corn at various prices 
jranging from 50 cents to $1 per bushel 
is shown in the following table of values 
of corn and wheat (not including grind- 
ring) as feed for poultry and sheep, col. 
A; for beef cattle and hogs, col. B, values 
expressed in cents: 


Corn. A. B. 
50 54 56 
55 59 62 
60 64 67 
| 65 70 73 
70 75 79 
| 95 80 84 
| 80 86 90 
| 85 91 96 
| 90 96 101 
95 102 107 
100 107 112 
| Grain Markets 
| Show Firmer Tone 
Grain markets generally showed a 


firmer tone, while corn prices advanced 
sharply during the week ended July 25, 
according to the weekly grain market 
review made public July 26 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Econimes of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Under a continued good export 
quiry and some slackening in the move- 
ment of new Winter wheat, domestic 
wheat markets developed a_ slightly 
firmer tone, the review points out. 
advance in corn strengthened the market 
for oats and barley, rye was stronger 
and flax held steady. 

The review follows in full text: 


Domestic wheat markets developed a 
slightly firmer tone during the week 
,ending July 25 under a continued good 
export inquiry and some slackening in 
|the movement of new Winter wheat. 
Corn prices advanced sharply influenced 
by reports of serious deterioration of the 
crop as a result of drought and hot 
weather. The advance in corn strength- 
ened the market for oats and barley. 
Rye was stronger with wheat while flax 
held steady, reflecting the less favorable 
prospects for the new domestic crop. 

Crop. prospects in the Northern 
Hemisphere were generally maintained 
with improvement in some areas offset- 
ting less favorable prospects in other 
sections. Spring wheat in the United 
States and Canada was benefited. by 
rains, particularly in areas where de- 
|terioration from drought has been most 
rapid. The domestic crop, however, has 
ripened early in many areas as a result 
of heat and dry weather and is, there 
fore, beyond the point where rains will 
be of much benefit. 

An average crop is in prospect in 
Minnesota but prospects sre only fair 
in South Dakota and range from fair 
to poor in Montana, according to trade 
reports. The North Dakota crop is 
spotted with prospects excellent in the 
northern part of the Red River Valley 
but only fair in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the State. 


Outlook for Spring 
Wheat in Canada 


Prospects for Spring wheat in Cana- 
dian Prairie Provinces were 
;by showers and are materially better 
than a year ago. 

The outlook in Manitoba is promising. 
Conditions in Saskatchewan are variable 
| with the condition of the crop good on 
fallow ground but fair to poor on Spring 
|plowed and stubble land. More moisture 
is needed to maintain present prospects. 
Conditions in Alberta were improved by 


World Cotton Crop Now Estimated 


| At 100,000 B 


The world cotton crop for the 1929-30 
|season is now estimated to be 26,200,- 


ales Above Last Year 


‘Department of Agriculture Announces America Produced 


{cent of the total for all countries ex- 
|cluding China for the five-year period 


In the meantime, the fire marshal an-|000 bales, exceeding last season’s crop! 1924-25 to 1928-29, the crop being only 


nounces, the officers of the State traffic) by 100,000 bales, according to a state- 
department, acting upon instructions|ment made public July 26 by the De- 
from the secretary of State, Hal E. Hoss,| partment of Agriculture. While this 
will henceforth cooperate with the fire! figure exceeds that of the preceding 
marshal’s department and the fire chiefs| season, it is smaller than the 1925-26 
of the State in the enforcement of the | and 1926-27 crops by 1,700,000 bales and 
law making it a misdemeanor for any | 2,200,000 bales, respectively, the state- 


| 


| 59 per cent of the total in 1927-28 and 

| 60 per cent in 1928-29. When China is 

| included for 1928-29, the United States 
crop represented 55 per cent of the 

| world crop over that year, 

| India produced 17 per cent of the en- 








Soviet Inquiry Charges of Manganese Dumping School Problems 


@ | All Factors Point to Improved Market From Standpoint In Detroit: Area Treasury Department Receives Protest, However, From 


| Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, Respecting Soviet 


‘Witnesses Are Found to 


Shipment of Coal and Lumber 


cattle ‘than wheat and | 


ground or | 


Wheat does not give the best results| 


Agree 90 Per Cent of) 


Communists There Are of 
| Foreign Origin 


| Detroit, Mich., July 26.—Charles E. 
|Sorenson, Ford Motor Company repre- 
| sentative, who was among the 15 wit- 
nesses subpoenaed by the House subcom- 
mittee investigating Soviet activities in 
the United States at Detroit, was unable 
to appear and will probably be requested 
|to appear before the committee at Chi- 
cago July 28. Representative Hamilton 
Fish Jr. (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., an- 


| 





| hearing here Saturday. 

“We would like to have Mr. Sorenson’s 
|testimony to clear up an apparent dis- 
;erepancy between a statement made by 
him on his return from New York re- 
‘cently and testimony offered by wit- 
nesses at Detroit,” Representative Fish 
said. 

“Mr. Sorenson was quoted at New 
York as having said that he saw no need 
for a unit of the Department of Jus- 
tice to track down communist activities, 
and that there was no communist agi- 
tation in the Detroit Ford plants. Wit- 
nesses testified that the Ford Worker, a 
;}communist organ, has a 20,000 circula- 
tion among I'ord employes. It was also 
| testified that there is a Ford secret serv- 
ice agency of 160 men.” 

Effect of Unemployment 

Estimates ‘of the number of commu- 
nists in Detroit varied from 1,500 
| 5,000, all witnesses were of the opinion 
| that at least 90 per cent of these persons 
were foreign-born. Unemployment tends 
|to increase in communism, ail said they 
| believed. 

Changes in Federal postal laws and 
| immigration laws were recommended by 
| witnesses to combat communism, It was 
also urged that the Department of Jus- 
tice receive funds and power for the 
establishment of a unit to invesiigate 
|communistic activities. 

Jacob Spolansky, tormer Department 
lof Justice agent, now connected with 
{the National Metal Trades Association, 
| testified that he investigated Red activi- 
| ties since the World War and offered ev- 


|idence that the Communist party dis- | 


burses approximately $1,200 monthly in 
ithe Detroit district, comprising all of 


Michigan and the northern counties of | 


Ohio. He placed the membership at 


about 1,500 active reds and 10,000 mem- | 


bers of foreign groups affiliated with 
|communist party or in sympathy with 
\it. He also produced documents taken 
from a communist when under arrest pur- 
porting to show direct supervision over 
American communists by Moscow. 


The Department of the Treasury will|the Tariff Commission says on the sub- | 
| receive and consider any protests that| ject of manganese, “one-half to two- 
jare presented to it respecting allegations | thirds of the world’s supply of manga-| 
;of dumping in the American market,| nese is furnished by the gold coast of 
‘whether the product be manganese or| west Africa and British India at rela- 
|anything else, but it has received no | tively low cost. The remainder of the 
complaints respecting that commodity, | world’s needs can be supplied either by 
according to an oral announcement July | Russia or by Brazil, and there is a group 
26 by the Assistant Secretary of the! of potential producing localities which 


to, 


Treasury, Seymour Lowman. 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the Senate Finance Com- 


| mittee, has urged the Secretary of the} 


Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, to take 
steps to exclude Russian imports of lum- 
ber and anthracite coal, produced in con- 


flict with provisions of the tariff act of | 


11930. 

Mr. Lowman’s statement respecting 
| manganese was made in response io in- 
| quiries whether the American Manganese 
Producers’ Association had filed a pro- 
test against importation of manganese 
from Soviet Russia. 


ducers have asserted that the Russian 


| producers were causing paralysis of the} 


American manganese industry by the 
sale here of their product at prices lower 
than elsewhere. 


Mr. Lowman was without advices 


as 


to the situation of which the domestic | 


producers complained. He declared that 
customs authorities always conduct in- 
vestigations into conditions resulting in 
a claim of dumping. 

Under the tariff act of 1930, the 
| Treasury has power to lay an embargo 
against importations of commodities 
sold here at prices below those for which 
the same commodities are sold in the 
|country of exportation. Records show 


that the use of the embarso has been | 


resorted to wherever the inquiries sup- 
ported claims of dumping, and the ac- 
tions have been taken immediately upon 


|establishment of such facts, it is stated. | 


Tariff Retained 
On Manganese Ore 


One of the controversial points in con- 
gressional consideration of the 1930 tariff 
act was the item on manganese ore. 

The House in writing the bill retained 
the duty of the Fordney-McCumber act 
of 1 cént a pound on the metallic con- 
tent if that content was 30 per cent of 
the pre. The Senate Finance Committee, 
after extensive hearings, at first placed 
manganese on the free list. 

Before the Committee concluded its 
work, however, it reversed itself, restor- 
|ing the l-cent tariff and making it apply 
to all ore containing over 10 per cent 
of metallic content. This is the provi- 
sion that was finally enacted into law. 

The greatest United States production 
of high-grade manganese ores was in 


1918, during the war, when 305,869 long | 


The American pro-' 


in- | 


The | 


improved | 


Documents Called Vital 
Representative Fish declared the docu- 
ments introduced by Spolansky were 
ments introduced by Mr. Spolansky were , 
ceived by the Committee.’ 
The Rev. Charles E, Coughlin, of De- 
| troit, said that Henry Ford was a great 
instrument for the growth of communism 
because of the manner in which he han- 
| dled his employment situation. 


jand 1928. 
Russia Principal Source 
| Leonard B, Orloff, real estate man who 
ix months in Russia in 1928, held 


| spent si 8, held) Of Nation’s Imports 
{that revolution could never occur in this | 
country because of the superiority of United States imports, followed by 
American intelligence. | Brazil. 

Representative Fish stated that the | 
|Government here is not menaced but 
\that the Reds here cdnstituted a menace 
towards industry. ‘ 

Others who gave testimony were Cae- 
sar J. Seavarda, Flint (Mich.) police 
chief, who told of recent strike difficul- 
ties in “his city, alleged to have been 
caused by communist influence; Thomas 
C. Wilcox, Detroit police commissioner; 
Edward Mitte, chie? of detectives, who 
told of demonstrations last March and 
May; Louis Flint, executive vice presi- 
|dent of the Citizens’ committee; and 
|Charles T. Winegar, personnel director 
for the Chrysler Motor Company and 
|commissioner of public safety in Ham- 
tramck, who said he know only one bona 
fide communist in this suburb, which 
holds persons of 57 nationalities. 
soe an a aieecnce nceeeiiememniaaam aed 


| tons were mined. The next year it 
dropped to about 55,000 tons and in 1921 
and 1922 to 13,500 tons. When the 1-cent 
duty went on in_ 1922, production 
mounted to 31,500 tons the following 
| year, reached 98,324 tons in 1925 and 
javeraged about 45,000 tons in 1926, 1927 


Russia is the principal source of 


rains during the week but some perma- 
nent damage has occurred. 

European crop prospects have shown 
but little change during the week. Trade 
reports, however, continue to indicate 
irregular yields with the quality below 
that of last season when the quality of 
the crop was unusually good. The 
French crop is expected to average 
about 5844 pounds per bushel, accord- 
ing to trade reports. The quality of the | 
Hungarian crop is good but yields have | 
been materially reduced by hot, dry 
weather. 

Early samples of Yugoslavian wheat 


range from poor to fairly good. Early | ae el 
threashing returns in Czechoslovakia are hy wade 
below earlier expectations. Conditions in “Xs 


northwestern Europe, however, continue 
generally good with the outlook for 
wheat crops improved by recent rains. 

While export demand fo: North 
American wheat has improved, overseas 
shipments are still below a year ago. 

Shipments for the week totaled ap- 
proximately 7,900,000 bushels compared 
with about 7,800,000 busiels for the cor- 
responding week last year. Southern 
hemisphere exports for the week were 
less than half those of a year ago but 
part of this loss was made up by ship- | 
ments from India and Black Sea ports; 
Russian shipments totaled about a half 
million bushels. 

Large quantities of new Russian 
wheat are reported being offered for 
August to Decembei shipment at the 
Liverpool future price with premiums for 
quality t- bé fixed later. From 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 bushels of this wheat 


“Due to favorable natural conditions,” 








| likewise is capable physically of furnish- 
fing this marginal quantity, though at a 
| higher cost. 

; “In the United States the developed 
deposits of high-grade ore are not sgiffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the 
domestic steel industry. Fresh discov- 
eries have tended to increase domestic 
| productive ability, but unless further 
| discoveries are made the prospect for a 
|larger domestic industry rests mainly 
upon the application of modern methods 
to the utilization of large resources in 
| the form of low and medium-grade ores. 
Practical tests of certain new processes 
, of beneficiation which are being made in 
Montana, Virginia and other States 
|; might result in materially expanding 
the proportion of domestic requirements 
derived from American mines. 

“The costs of transportation from 
mines in Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, 
and Washington, to the principal points 
of domestic consumption are higher than 
}the transportation from the nearest 
ports of import.” 


Senator Reed’s Request 
| Upon Secretary Mellon 


| Senator Reed, in his letter to Secretary 
Mellon, made public by the Pennsylvania 
Senator July 27, asked the Treasury head 
to exclude the lumber and anthracite im- 
ports either by regulations under section 
307 of the tariff act, prohibiting the 
j}entry of convict-made goods, or by 
presidential embargo under section 337 
of the act, cealing with unfair competi- 
tion. 

Senator Reed’s letter quoted from a 
‘communication from the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, Edgar B. Brossard, 
j which suggested the embargo method. 
let was stated at the Pennsylvania Sen- 


ator’s office that customs officials who 
; have been studying the same problem 
|are understood to feel that the language 
| of the tariff act is broad enough to per- 
mit the Federal Government to place 
the burden of proof that lumber and 
| anthracite consigned from Russia to the 
| United States are not produced by con- 
| Viet labor on the importer of these com- 
, nodities. 

This is the view of Senator Reed and 
;it is supported, it was said at his office, 
by President Matthew Woll and Secretary 
M. J. Flynn, of the wage earners’ pro- 
tective conference. 

Reports from the anthracite region of 
| Pennsylvania, according to statements at 
| the office of Mr. Reed, indicate a serious 
japprehension that importation of Rus- 
sian coal will further cut into its normal 
;markets and cause fresh disturbances in 
| the industry, already hard hit by business 
depression and the use of substitute 
| fuels. Letters) reaching Government 
officials and Members of Congress, it was 
said, portray a degree of desperation 
|in the hard-coal fields such as they have 
|not witnessed in several degades. Un- 
; employment is widespread, the miners 





| 


jand their families are underfed and de-! 


‘stitution is spreading, notwithstanding 


Informed Leadership 


AMONG 'THE RAILROADS... 


Who does the most business on rails? 


All but a fraction—less than ten per cent—of America’s passen- 
gers and freight is carried by the 172 Class T roads. And forty-two 
of these Class I roads earn more than 90% of the revenue for the 
entire group. The United States Daily has ene hundred per cent 
coverage of this group of leaders. 
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Oné hundred per cent coverage means 
that executives in every one of these 
roads read the paper—several hun- 
dred copies go to the 42 roads, 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
50 CHURCH STREET 
YORK CITY 


GEO. F 


... IT HAVE EXAMINED IT DAILY 
SINCE IT WAS ESTABLSHED AND 
HAVE NEVER FAILED TO FIND IN 


have been reported already purchased. 
This is competing with United States 


wheat particularly from the Paci‘ coast. | 


California Funds to Counties 





Advertising in The United States IT MUCH MATTER 


Daily printed side by side with in- 
formation of “interest and impor- 
tance” to the leadership of the na- 


AND IMPORTANCE ... 


(Signed) GEORGE F, BROWNELL 


one to throw away any lighted tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, matches, firecrackers 
or other lighted material on the public 
highways of the State during the closed | 


season, which is from May 15 to Oct. 1. | 
“The Oregon State Fire Chiefs Asso- | 


ciation,” Mr, Lee advised Secretary Hoss, 
4 1 | bales of 478 pounds net for all countrics | 1928-29 was only 20 per cent of the total 


“has under consideration the sponsor- 
ship of a bill making it compulsory for 
motorists to install receptacles in their 
motor cars for the disposal of lighted 
matches, cigars and cigarette stumps, 
and expect to present it to the 1931 ses- 
sion of the legislature for enactment. 
“In the meantime, watchful care is} 
necessary on the part of all concerned | 
to prevent fires along the highways from 
this source, which constitutes grave po- 
tential menace to lives and valuable} 


{ 


| tire crop excluding China for the five- 
year period 1900-01 to 1904-05. The In- 
|dian crop ranged from 12 to 24 per 
{cent of the total for the following six 
| years, 12 per cent in 1911-12, 20 per 
;cent in 1916-17, 26 per cent in 1919-20, 
and 27 per cent in 1921-22. The pro- 
duction for the five years 1920-25 to 


ment points out. 

America produced about 57 per cent 
of the world crop during the season, the 
statement continues. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The world cotton crop for the 1929-30 
season is now estimated to be 26,200,000 


including China. This exceeds last sen-| produced in all countries (excluding 
son’s crop by 100,000 bales, but is smaller| China), this low average being caused 
than the 1925-26 and 1926-27 crops by | partially by a decrease of almost 1,000,- 
1,700,000 bales and 2,200,000 bales re-| 000 bales in its own crop. and the in- 
spectively. The United States produced |crease in the United States crop, The 
about 57 per cent of the entire crop for , Egyptian crop has remained fron 6 per 
all countries including China for the|cent to 9 per cent of the total for al! 
past season. countries excluding China for the past 

In 1900-01 the United States crop was| 29 years. A cable of July 22 from the 
68 per cent of the world total, exclud-| International Institute of Agricultare re- 
ing China, the same average as for the| ports the Tanganyika cotton ecrep for 
five-vear period 1900-01 to 1904-05. This|1930 at 28.673 bales of 478 younds 





property.” 


j average production decreased to 62 per against 22,931 bales for 1929. 


jand $1,873,179.85, respectively. 


For Education Announced 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 26. 

A total pf $27,412,938.25 will be dis- 
bursed by the California state depart- 
ment of education to counties for 1930- | 
1931, according to an announcement just | 
made public by the division of research 
and statistics. 
| The apportionment, which is based on | 
|the average daily attendance during | 
1929-1930, consists of $19,970,448.31 for | 
elementary schools, $6,886,128.34 for 
high schools, and $556,361.60 for junior 
colleges, the announcement declares. 

Los Angeles will receive the greatest 
;amount, the sum totaling $9,677,055.17. | 
| Apportionments to Alameda and San 
| Francisco are estimated at $2,109,559.53 


tion shares the confidence and the 
authority of the news columns. 
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f Large Cities 
Are Explained 





Federal Specialist Says They 
Sometimes Exceed in Ex- 
tent Questions Facing 
Some States 


Great American cities are confronted 
with educational problems more difficult 
than those of many States, and their an- 
nual expenditures show enormous outlays 
to meet increasing demands of congested 
areas, tne chief of American school sys- 
tems, W. S. Deffenbaugh, stated orally 
at the Federal Office of Education July 
26. 

No city can compare with New York 
in the immensity of its educational prob- 
lem, Mr. Deffenbaugh said. Statistics 
just received by the Office of Education 
from the board of education of New 
York on the financial status of the 
schools for the fiscal vear ending Decem- 
ber, 1929, disclose that the total dis- 


bursements of all funds for all purposes 
9 


amounted to $171,036,365.24. 

In 1928, New York City spent on pub- 
lie education a total of $147,848,700.41, 
and in 1927, a total of $125,258,403.22 
the report reveals. 









Cost of instruction proper in 1929 
amounted to $113,048,429.81, of which 
$109,110,616.98 went for salaries. Over 
$8,500,000 was spent for school sites, 


and nearly $28,500,000 for the erection 
and improvement of buildings. 
Students Exceed 1,000,000 

School attendance in New York City, 
it was pointed out, is in excess of 
1,000,000 students, and average daily at- 
tendance in elementary and junior high 
schools in 1929 totaled 806,852, while 
that of the day high schools was 136,912. 

Other large cities like Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
and Boston spend great sums of money 
annually on education Mr. Deffenbaugh 
pointed out. Density of population plays 


a great part in the determination of the 


cost of education, he added. 

The test of cooperative expenditures 
by cities on education, Mr. Deffenbaugh 
said, is that per capita student in daily 
attendance. New York City expended 
$102.36 per student in average daily 
attendance of the elementary and junior 
high schools, and $174.66 per capita in 
attendance of the day high schools, The 
average per capita expenditure for stu- 
dents in daily attendance of these types 
of schools was in excess of $1.37 per 
year, or over 14 cents per student per 
hour, according to the New York report. 

Recently compiled statistics on per 
capita cost of education in cities above 
100,000 population discloses that the 
average for 35 typical cities of this size 
is $113.69. This cost, it was explained, 
is based upon the average daily attend- 
ance. Variations ranged from $59.02 in 
Birmingham, Ala., to $157.37 in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., for cities of this size. 





the recent agreement on a new wage 
seale, according to the reports. 

Calling attention to a recent communi- 
cation addressed to the Assistant See- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Lowman, by 
Mr. Woll and Mr. Flynn, Senator Reed 
wrote to Secretary Mellon as follows: 

“Section 307 of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act clearly prohibits the entry of 
commodities produced by convict lebor. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 8.] 
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Markets Throughout World Said | 


To Be Open for American Goods 


Inquiries to Commerce Department Include 
Water Coolers, Razors and Blades, and | 
Airplane Instruments 


Markets for American-made products| (a); boiler tubes (near scrap), second- 
are available throughout the world ac-|hand, 46632, Osaka, Japan (p) ; can top:.' 
cording to the weekly list of foreign|pouring type, mietal, 46725, Santiagc, | 


trade opportunities made public today by| Chile. (p); hardware, builder’s, 46714, | 


ment of Commerce. |Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); hardware, house- 
Etheteded among the diversified prod-|hold, kitchen utensils, and sanitary 
ucts being inquired for by foreign mer- | equipment, 46743, Paris, France (a); 
chants are water coolers, razors and hardware, refrigerator, 46712, Rosaru, 
blades, motor boats, fortune telling ma-| Argentina (p)5 household _ novelties 
chines, airplane instruments, store fix-| 46744, London England (s_a); kitchen 
tures, cigar lighters, steel doors and nu-| appliances, 46698, Lille, France (a); 
merous others. numbers, luminous, for dwellings, otfic« 
Czechoslovakia, Straits Settlements, | buildings, etc., 46716, Toronto, Canada 
Venezuela, Germany, India, France, Nor- {); wee eee pong yy to 
way, Canada and many other countries (878¢a ; : S, 


. coe . Hamburg, Germany (a or p); sanitary! 
z a goods are wanted’are named equipment, 46698, Lille, France (a);| 





scales, dial, 46729, Concepcion, Chiie 
Detailed (a); steel doors and casings, and door 
hardware, 46745, Milan, Italy (p); stecl 
piling, sheet, 46697, Johannesburg, South 
|Africa (a); tinware, household, 46651, 


information on the foreign 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


Winnipeg, Canada (a), 
mestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (sa) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Leather: 

Box calf and kid, 46746, Milan, Italy 
(a and p); calf and kid leathers, 46635. 
Bogota, Colombia (a); chamois leather, | 
low priced, 46634, Copenhagen, Denmari | 
(a); leather, shoe, 46751, Penang, Strait: 
Settlements (p); upper leather, 46716. 
Bogota, Colombia (a); upper leather, ii: 
fast colors, made from goat skins, 46747 
Goteborg, Sweden (a). 


Agricultural Implements: 

Agricultural machinery, 46719, Tegu- 

cigalpa, gee (a ant Pp); agricul- 
tural and spraying machinery, 46731, : 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); dairy Lumber and Products: 
equipment, 46708, Bogota, Colombia (a) .| ( ane, split, for furniture, 46693, Ham- 
scrapers, fresno, 46629, Alexandria,|burg, Germany (a). 
Egypt (a); silos, and spraying, dig- 
ging, and other machinery for combai- 
ing locusts, 46732, Bucharest, Rumania 
(a and p); tractors, 46719, Tegucigelga, 
Honduras (a and p); tractors, 46731, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a) ; windmills, 
46731, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
windmills for artesian wells, 46657, Bo- 
gota, Colombia (a). 


Aircraft: 


Airplane equipment, 46705, Harbin, 
China (a); instruments, precision, air- 


|Machinery: 

Air compressors, 46635, Rome, Italy| 
'(a); centrifugal machines, 46636, Ham-| 
burg, Germany (a); chemical plant equip-| 
ment, 46698, Lille, France (a); clothes! 
pressing machinery, 46749, Johannes-| 
burg, South Africa (a); cold storage 
plant for fruit and vegetables, with a} 
capacity of 15,000 cases, 46684, Chihua-| 


for oil from eucalyptus leaves and citrus) 
all-| peels, 46718, Johannesburg, South Africa 
plane, 46654, Caracas, Venezuela (). |(a); engines, internal combustion, 46719, 
Automotive Products: Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); gang 
Automobile accessories, 46678, Ham-|SaWmill unit to cut 12 boards at one 
burg, Germany (a); automonile acces- | time, and saw sharpening machine, 46639, | 
sories, 46760, Milan, Italy (a); auto- | Addis Abaka, Ethiopia (p); glassware | 
mobile accessories, 46761, Toronto, Can-|2% ceramic machinery, 46698, _ Lille, | 
ada (a); automobile accessories, 46701, | France (a); ice-making and refrigerat-| 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); automo-|i"g machinery and equipment, 46698, | 
bile accessories and garage equipment, Lille, France (a); juice extracting (citrus 
46759, Milan, Italy (a); automobile ac-|!tuit) machinery, 46718, Johannesburg, 
cessories and replacement parts, 46630,|S0uth Africa (a); lathes, automatic, | 
Hamburg, Germany (p); automobile drills — and planing, dressing, milling, | 
gaskets, 46762, Stuttgart, Germany (a); chucking and-tapping machines, 46717, 
automobile ignition coils, 46702, Ham- Paris, France (a); lathes, runing, shap-| 
burg, Germany (a); automobiles, trucks, 18, drilling, polighing, filing, and slot- 
trailers, accessories, parts, hardware,|ting machines; automatic punching and 
service station equipment, and tire re-|¢ngraving machines; and wire working 
pair supplies, 46734, Paris, France (a);/and tin working machines, 46766, Dres- 
automobiles, trucks, trailers, hardware, den, Germany (a); lathes, turning, shap- 
and service station equipment, 46733, St.|ing, planing, drilling, and grinding 
Jean-de-Luz, France (a); | automotive|™achines; circular sawing machines, and| 
transportation system to carry visitors|metal band saws, 46765, Dresden, Ger-| 
throngh exposition grounds, 46655, To-|many (a or p) ; laundry machinery, 46748, 
ronto, Canada (p); engines, marine, and| Mexico City, Mexico (a);-machine shop 
parts, 46651, Paris, France (a and p);| installation for airplane hangars, 46654, | 
engines, marine, and parts, 46733, St.|Caracas, Venezuela (p);, oil well drill-| 
Jean-de-Luz, France (a); motor boats, |ing equipment, 46665, Melbourne, Austra- | 
46651, Paris, France (a and p); motor|lia (p); patent leather making ma-| 
boats, 46733, St. Jean-de-Luz, France (a)./chinery, 46706, Batavia, Java (p); pen| 
|point manufacturing machinery, 46764, 
nes : |Venice, Italy (p); pineapple canning and 
Ammonium chloride, 98 per _cent to! preparing machinery, 46682, Uturoa, | 
100 per cent snow white, 46663, Brussels, | Society Islands (p); shoe machinery, 
Belgium (a); bones for making glue and | 46652, Hamburg, Germany (p);  shoe| 
for fertilizer, 46763, Paisley, Scotland | machinery (complete _ installation) 
{p); chromate of iron, 46661, Liverpool, | 49637, Seoul, Japan (p); shoe manufac-| 
M68 ascehona Spain's): doesent ng, Machinery, AHHH, Mexico City, 
colors, and chemicals for leather manu- eer ae mee ae machinery, | 
facture, 46706, Batavia, Java (p); fer-|\o vieteq ne (p); springs (cop-| 





Experiments to reduce the amount of noise which 
makes its way into cabins of aifplanes during flights 


are being carried on at ®he Bureau o 
photograph shows scientists measuri 
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Majority of 630 E’stablishments Are Located in Less Than 


5O Counties 








By Edward 


of 15 States 





R. Dewey 


Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of Distribution, United States Bureau | 


of the C 


hua, Mexico (p); distillation machinery) Iron and _ stecl production in all its} Minnesota, New Jerse 


various phases constitutes an_ industry 
of mammoth proportions. There are| 
about 630 establishments, located in 253 
counties of 31 States, engaged in some 
type of iron and steel manufacture. Yet} 
the majority of the plants in this far- 
flung industry are located in less than) 
50 counties in 15‘States. 

There are 485.steel works and rolling, 
mills, 112 blast furnaces, and 33 iron and | 
steel processing plants, each of which; 
manufactured commodities to the value! 
of $5,000 or more in 1927. } 

The processing plants numbered 35 and, 
were located in 25 counties in the States, 
of Alabama, California, Connecticut, Illi- | 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 





bicycles, 46729, Concepcion, 
card index and autographic 
sales register systems, 46650, Concep- 
cion, Chile (a); cigar lighters, good 
quality, 46680, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
p); coolers, water, lacquered, with inte- 
rior lining, complete with faucets, | 
46768, Quebec, Canada (p); fortune tell- | 
ing machines, coin-operated, 46642, Ham- | 
burg, Germany (a or p); furniture, 46688, | 
Oslo, Norway (a and p); furniture, of-| 
fice, 46653, Hamburg, Germany (a); fur- | 
niture, office, metal, and school equip-/ 
ment, 46679, Bogot., Colombia (a); 
glass, plat2, white window, and ribbed, | 
46724, Bombay, India (p); household | 
novelties, 46688; Oslo, Norway (a and p); | 
pictures, “‘beautiful girls,’? 20,000 sheets | 
of four separate pictures, 5,000 of each; 
picture, 46771, Batavia, Java (p); store | 
fixtures, display equipment, and window | 
fixtures, 46769, Bergen, Norway (a and| 
p); tops for chocolate boxes, and greet- | 


and p); 
Chile (a); 


“. ss ; e .>*.|per plated, spiral) making machinery,| ing, table, menu, and post cards, 46643, | 
ee — z eet Pre : ai 46758, Stockholm, Sweden (p); steel and| Hamburg, Germany (p); toys, 46667,| 
46731. B Pp a — ws ane tural, rolling mill equipment, 46698, Lille,| Hambuyg, Germany (a); toys, 46668, | 

31, Buenos ires, Argantina (a);| france (a); textile machinery (carding,| Caracas, Venezuela (p); toys, 46730, 
papain, 46658, Hamburg, Germany ( ° ‘ 9} 


a); 
polish, metal, 46736, Alexandria, Egypt 
(a); potassium, copper, and zine 
anides; chromic acid, nickel sulphate, 
nickel ammonium sulphate, 46694, Dres- 


ibreaking, dressing, dyeing, and weaving), | 
_ | 46766, Dresden, Germany (a); _ veneer| 
*,,and plywood machinery, 46628, Vienna, 

and : : : 

|Austria (a); wrapping machines, butter 


Hamburg, Germany (p); typewriter cov- 
ers, oileloth, 46653, Hamburg, Germany | 
(a); vending machine, matches; and} 
coin-operated weighing machines, 46723, | 


| shapes, 


den, Germany (p); payllium seed in ton|2"4 parcel, automatic, 46652, Hamburg, | Wellington, New Zealand (a). 
lots, 46709, Edmonton, Canada (p);|“ermany (p). | Soaps: 

_. enone in rods and bobbins, | Minerals: Toilet soaps, 46699, Barbados, Barba- | 
46707, Rome, Italy (a); rosin, grade “H,” | . . ee : is. ‘dos (a). 

46664, Medillin, Colombia (a); rosin and PP ag tee og fete. pave, ane wire, | Textiles: { 
turpentine, 46672, Manila, Philippine | *’?’” enos Aires, Argentina (8)3| Canvas for ‘shoes, 46751, Penang, | 


Islands (p); rosin and turpentine, 46659, | 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); rosin and | 
turpentine, 46691, Hamburg, Germany 


Drugs and pharmaceutical preparations: 


_ Drugs and pharmaceutical prepara-| 
tions, 46710, Bogota, Colombia (a);| 
pharmaceutical __ preparations, 46735, 


Quebec, Canada (p); pharmaceutical spe 
cialities, 46660, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations, 


46737, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 


serums and vaccines for veterinary use, 


46731, Buenos _Aires, Argentina (a);|sound proofing and the correction of de- 
toilet preparations, 46669, Barbados,| fective acoustics, 46750, Singapore, 
Barbados (a). | Straits Settlements (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Flashlights, 46729, Concepcion, Chile 
(a); lighting fixtures and electric signs, 
46727, Paris, France (a); lighting plant, 
farm, 46738, Tuamotus, French Oceania 
(p); lighting plant, farm, 46739, Tahiti, 
Society Islands (p); radio loudspeakers, 
46687, Boulogne, France (p); radio sets 
and parts, 46683, Oporto, Portugal (a); 
radio sets and part, 46701, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); radio sets and parts, 
46726, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and 
p); radio sets and parts, 46728, Helsing- 
fors, Finland (a). 

Foodstuffs: 

Canned fish, meats, vegetables, pine- 
apples and other fruits in sirup, 46740 
Paris, France (a and p); canned fruit 
46646, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
Barbados, Barbados (a); canned fruit 
and vegetables, 46673, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a); canned sardines, 46690, Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador (a); confectionery, 4669), 
Barbados, Barbados (a); flour, 46646, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a); 46690, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador (a); fruit, 46646, Goteborg, 
Sweden (a); fruit, dried, 46699, Bar- 
bados, Barbados (a); fruit, dried (evap- 
orated apples), 46646, Goteborg, Sweden 
(a); fruit, fresh and dried, 46703, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); groceries, 46690, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador (a); 46699, Bar- 
bados, Barbados (a); lard and other 
mene house products, 46673, Caracas, 

enezuela (a); meats, frozen, salted, 
and smoked, 46740, Paris, France (a and 

packing-house products, 46646, Gote- 


46699, 


); 
a Sweden (a); rice, 46646, Goteborg, | 


Sweden (a); 
Sweden (a); 
products, 46740, Paris, France (a and p); 
vegetables (beans), 46646, Goteborg, 
Sweden (a); vegetables, dry, 46740, 
Paris, France (a and p). 
fron, Steel, 
Abrasives, 


sirup, 46646, Goteborg, 


Hardware: 
46698, Lille, France 


dishes, 46713, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


\ 





*|Motion Pictures: 


spices and other colonial | 


scrap metals, nonferrous, 46692, Birm- | 
ingham, England (p); scrap metals, non- | 
ferrous, ashes and residues, 46700, Ham- | 
burg, Germany (a); tripoli, 46694, Dres- | 
den, Germany (p). 


| Sound synchronization equipment, and | 
humorous trick motion pictures, 46656, 
| Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bags, paper, 46690, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
| (a); blotting paper, 46720, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); insulating board for | 

| 





Petroleum and Products: 
| Gasoline, 46742, Oshawa, Canada (p);/ 
| oils, mineral and cylinder, 46741, Ham-| 
burg, Germany (a); paraffin, 46691, 
Hamburg, Germany (a). 
Railway Supplies: 

Transportation system to carry visitors 
through exposition grounds, 46656, To- 
ronto, Canada (p). 

Rubber Goods: 
| 


| Balloons, advertising, 46640, Marseille, 
France (a); capsules for typewriter 
keys, rubber, 46653, Hamburg, Germany 
|(a); coats and shoes, rubber, men’s! and 
| women’s, 46649, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
galoshes, aprons, hot water bottles, and 
|other rubber goods, 46641, Chemnitz, Ger- 
| many (a); gloves, rubber, workmen’s, 
|46721, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
| shoes, canvas, rubber, 46699, Barbados, 
|Barbados (a); tires, automobile, 46647, 
|Hamburg, Germany (a); tires, automo- 
bile, 46648, Hamburg, Germany 
|tires and tubes, 46733, St. Jean-de-Luz, 
France (a); tires and tubes, 46734, 
|Paris, France (a); toys, rubber, 46667, 
|Hamburg, Germany (a); toys, rubber, 
146668, Caracas, Venezuela (p);. toys, 
{rubber, 46730, Hamburg, Germany (p). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Gloves, leather, 46686, Harbin, China 
(a); gloves, leather, workmen’s, and 
seamen’s leather work clothes, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); lasts, 
wooden, 46722, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
leather goods, and fancy traveling goods, 
46685, Glasgow, Scotland (p); shoes, 
men’s and women’s, 46767, Bergen, Nor- 
way (a); soles, and shoe tacks, 46751, 
| Penang, Straits Settlements (p); thread. 
shoe and sole sewing, 46722, Hamburg, 


| 46696, 


|Scotland (a); haberdashery (shirts, col-| 


(a); |clean, light-colored, 
| Oshawa, 


46721, | 


Straits Settlements (p); caps, stokers’,| 
46721, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); cot-| 
ton, 46773, Hamburg, Germany (p); cot-| 
ton damask, 46677, Guatemala City, Gua-| 
temala (a); cotton dress goods, and; 
novelty prints, 46645, Vancouver, Canada| 
(a); cottom duck canvas for sails, 46772, | 
Oporto, Portugal (p); cotton piece goods, | 
46644, Milan, Italy (a and pp); cotton| 
piece goods, especially shirtings, 46699, 
Barbados, Barbados (a); cotton shirtings, 
of plain, printed, and woven fancies, 
Montreal, Canada (a); cotton 
voiles, plain and printed, 46670, Cairo, 
Egypt (a); 46671, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
feathers, mew and old, 46700, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); fiber rope, sisal, used, 
46689, Hamburg, Germany (a); fiber and 
yarn, cord, hemp, jute, ete., 46675, Ham-| 
burg, Germany (a orp); furnishing fa- 
brics, table cloths, towels, curtains, sheets, | 
bedspreads, and bedding, 46754, Glasgow, | 


lars, ete.), 
hair, horse, 


46686, Harbin, 
cow, and hog, and curled 
hair, 46700, Hamburg, Germany (a);| 
handkerchiefs, embroidered, women’s, 
46669, Toronto, Canada (a); hosiery, | 
46676, Hamburg, Germany (a); hosiery, | 
cotton, rayon, and silk, men’s, women’s, 
and children’s, 46671, Cairo, Egypt (a);| 
46756, Bogota, Colombia (a); 46673, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a); hosiery, men’s 
and womerys, 46670, Cairo, Egypt (a);| 
hosiery and knit goods, 46674, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); hosiery and underwear, wo- 
men’s and children’s, 46699, Barbados, 
Barbados (a); linen goods, 46644, Milan, 
Italy (a and p); linoleum, 46699, Bar- 
bados, Barbados (a); rags, wiping, white, 
and mixed, 46742, 
Canada (p); rayon goods, 
46644, Milan, Italy (a and p); 46686, 
Harbin, China (a); rags, 46699, Bar- 
bados, Barbados (a); silk goods, 46699, 
Barbados, Barbados (a); silk goods, in- 
cluding Crepe de chine and crepe geor- 
gette, 46676, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
| textile goods, 46674, Oslo, Norway (a); 
|towels, turkish, cotton, 46677, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala (a); umbrellas, men’s 
and women’s, 46753, Glasewow, Scotland 
|(p); underwear, 46686, Harbin, China 
(a); underwear, men’s, 46666, Milan, 
|Italy (a); waterproof overcoats, 46753, 
|Glasgow, Scotland-(p); wearing apparel, 
jready to wear, men’s, 46762, Caracas, 


China (a); 


census 


1 y, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wiscon- 
sin. Cook County, Ill., Wayne County, | 
Mich., and Cuyahoga Sounty, Ohio, were | 
the only counties with three or more| 
such plants. 

The numbers of counties having blast | 
furnaces and steel works and rollin 
mills and the number of such establish- | 
ments in each are shown in the follow-| 
ing tables: : 

STEEL WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS 

Counties with establishments, A 
bers of establishments, B: 


> num-| 








A 
NEE och iss ceemmmanacseees: « : 
REEOEMID Scsiivecarecaceacusees —% 14 
Colorado ee Te Te 2 
CEMPUG Sins seins Searwiae 3 3 
ae . 1 % 
| Georgia eo . 1 1 
Illinois eevee 7 24 
Indiana cecce 10 24 
Iowa pChesheheeawwawe 2 “9 
TOY sais co0is.0ccereia-ee 3 5 
DD 6 0550.04-00n ewes 2 2 
Sere 1 1 
|Maryland ....... 2 4 
Massachusetts . 8 11 
Michigan ..... 6 11 
I eget a etd. 4 5 
DNC Siv:iiacccuancricectecce sa 7 
PE. OUT Siivvésiwes ce eeawce? 8 17 
TN ose cin ope arctan sas 11 27 | 
laine oes cateness NT 86 
PED eciscreeescecgenacen of 1 
Oregon ce owetnis 2 
RUT OUD 5565.4 s:ccerein-ne bie vexs 166 
WEUNUD TOTO osc 55s 6 ot 6-0:63es a 1 
pe Se eee 2 
NE es00s00 7 1 4008 bg e'e 1 
LSA ere es ne 2 
Virginia ° 2 
FROMINGtON 0.0000 sccccce 7 
West Virginia .......... 16 
| rn 17 
IN Be Seige ar sas 8 485 
Note.—The census classification “Stee] 


Works and Rolling Mills” covers establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of stee 
or in the rolling of hot iron -d stee 
The products include*steel ingots and direct | 
steel castings; rolled iron and steel, such | 
as rails, splice bars, rail joints, bars and 
rods, tin-plate bars, wire rods, Structural 
and cotton ties: 


hoops, bands, 


|Plates and sheets, including black plates | Alabama: 


and sheets for tinning; 


nail and t- 
plates; car axles, rolled aon 


and hammered; | 


‘car wheels, armor plate: gun forgings, ete. | 
| | 


BLAST FURNACES 


A 

DNB 5 a oe cca taskce as 4 a 
SEGO ook s00a0 bn eae nen oe 1] 
| Illinois Seeaetiebwa.k : «#8 6 
writ ere ee 2 3 3 
PION: oi cc0k chance nee 1 1 
MERETURRE sciscsvececes PS ae 1 1 
PAOD sia one accents. 1 1 
Are eee 7 x 
BRN 5's 5.005 03.090 an 1 2 
a a etme slebarts 6 10 
Qhio APPT VIMIE ee ee 14 28 
OMIORMUCONID . . vcis 6000006 ms 18 33 | 
POMMOORE 3 x 0hi0i040eawer 4 4| 
Utah sneneensaeeseweae 1 1 
UMMNNND an sk0seta0eecnteaa'a 2 2 

Totals aati 65 112 

Note.—The census classification “Iron 


and Steel: Blast Furnaces” covers pig iron 
and blast-furnace ferro-alloys. 

An examination of the foregoing tables 
discloses the fact that not only are the 
blast furnaces and steel works and ro]]- | 
ing mills concentrated in a relatively | 
small number of the 3,075 counties jn | 
the country, but also that a small pro- 
portion of the counties contain the bulk 
of the establishments. 

This fact is made plainer by the tables. 
at the end of this article in which coun- | 
ties having three or more establishments 
are shown. 

Of what practical use is such infor- | 
mation to the manufacturing establish- 
ments selling to the iron and steel jn- 
dustry? First and foremost, it has been 
seen at a glance that there are more 
than 2,800 counties in the United States 
in which no iron and steel manufaciur- 
ing establishments are found and, in 
which it is therefore useless to look ao 
business from this industry. Next, as- 
suming that all iron and steel manufac- 
turing establishments are potential mar- 
ket for the goods that the manufacturer 
has to sell, he can compare the number 
of customers which he has in each county 
or in any particular county having iron 
and steel establishments with the number 
of establishments shown. 

From a study of the tables, he should 
also get a fairly clear understanding of 
the extent to which the iron and steel 
industry is concentrated geographically 
;and of the fact that a large share of 
|the business can be obtained in a rela- 
j\tively small number of counties. This 
is particularly true when one remembers 
that in the tables printed herewith 
an establishment manufacturing $5,000 








Venezuela (a); yarn, 46644, Milan, Italy 
|(a and p); yarn, cotton, singles and two 





|Germany (p). 
| Specialties: 
Adding, calculating bookkeeping, ad- 


| tising novelties, 46688, Oslo, Norway (a 


ply, mercerized, 46755, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a); yarn, wool, 46757, Oporto, 
Portugal (a). 


(a); | dressing, and other office machines, new Tobacco: 
bathroom fixtures such as racks and soap|and rebuilt, 46770, Danzig (a); adver- | 


Tobacco for cigar making, 467, Ham- 
jburg, Germany (a), 


worth of iron and steel products counts as 
a single establishment and appears just 
|as important as a mammoth factory pro- 
ducing thousands of dollars’ worth of 
iron and steel a month, 

No information in regard to the size | 
|of the iron and steel industry, by coun-| 


ties or by industrial areas has thus far 


iyvalue of manufacturing 


| dividual industries. } A 
‘deal of information in regard to this 


|seel and allied 
which can be obtained from the Census 
| Bureau without change—while they last. 


| New Jersey: 





|been published by the Census Bureau. 


2 
ie | 





Underwood & Underwood 
sound createq by propeller action, this work being one 
phase of the experimental work. Similar research is 
being directed toward sound-insulation of walls and 
methods of muffling engines. 


awn 
Improvement in Varieties 
Of Honey Bees Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.3 
ducing new types with the desirable 


traits developed yh greater degree than 
in any races now known. 3 

mn rirst, beekeepers would like bees with 
considerably larger honey stomachs so} 
they can carry more nectar on each trip. 
They hope for a bee with a larger 
thorax and a greater wing expanse SO 
it can fly under more adverse conditions 
and carry heavier loads. For northern 
climates a bee that can fly in cooler 
weather is sought. A longer tongue 
capable of sucking nectar from the 
depths of long-tubed flowers would be 
welcome. A race that would breed 
rapidly but not swarm excessively and 


| would be immune to contagious diseases 
is another hope of the breeders. 


And 


‘last but not least, 4 gentle, sociable 


i i ition is more 
honeybee with a good disposi 
to the hearts of the men who work with 


| bees. 


“The honeybee has been longer in 
man’s service than most domestic ani- 
mals,” James I. Hambleton, head of the 
Government bee laboratory, says, but 
the bee can not be classed as a domes- 
tie animal. It leaves for the woods on 
the slightest provocation and is just as 
well satisfied there as ever. We believe 
we can really domefticate the honeybee 
and can make bee breeding as profitable 
to the beekeeper as careful breeding now 
is for the livestock man. 
eee 

“Market Data Handbook,” does, to 
- peg contain statistics on the total 
production and 
other pertinent figures, but these relate 


combined industries and not to in- 
oo Moreover, a great 


industry for the country as a whole and 


for the States, comprising statistics for 
| 1927, together with comparable figures 
‘for 1925, 1923, 1921, and 1919, is avail- 


able in a special report for the iron and 
industries, copies of 


The preliminary report for the iron 
and stesk industry for 1929 will be pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau within two| 
or three weeks after all the iron and steel 
manufacturers have filed their returns 
with the Bureau. This report will also 
be sent, without charge, to those who ask 


| for it. 


STEEL WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS 


~ 


Jefferson 
California: 

Alameda 

Los Angeles 
Delaware: 

New Castle 2... cueetret terre eeeeeee 
Illinois: 

Madison 

Will 
Indiana: 

Madison - 
Massachusetts: 

Suffolk 


> 


3 | 
| 


| Michigan: 


Wayne 


| Missouri: 


St. Louis City 


ES Per er 








Totalf (10 counties) 
| 


} 


|and of how he became a good roads 


| mobile owner, is told by C. F. Baldwin, | 





AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Outlook for Sale of Automobiles 
In Ethiopia Said to Be Promising 


Highway Program Inaugurated by African 
Country Following Purchase of Car 


By Sultan of Djimma 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the construction of a road from his capi-;cars to population was only 1 to 17,781 
tal ‘es Addis Ababa, and work on that| From June 1, 1928, to Jan. 15, 1929, the 
road was commenced. (number i eon rong in the ateowag | 
se increased from to 411; or nearty 5 

The story of the Sultan of Djimma, | per cent. , From that date to the end of 

| 1929 an additional 157 vehicles were im- 
ported. Up to the beginning of 1928, 
das . h t ti divi. European automobiles outnumbered those 
ssistant chief of the automotive lof American origin by 50 per cent, but 


sion of the bepartment of Commerce in| quring that year registrations of Amer- 
a statement that deals with promising | ican cars increased by 126 per cent and 
opportunities in Ethivpia for automobile| comprised 87 per cent of total sales for 
sales, the new era oz progress being en-/the year. At the beginning of 1930, 
tered by that land of Solomon’s descend-| approximately 57 per cent of the auto- 
ants, the preference there for American; mobiles in the country were of Amer- 
cars, and how motor vehicles are needed | ican origin. 
in the country’s development. ! The Emperor, who has many modern 
The statement, made public by the!and progressive tendencies, has long set 
Department of Commerce, follows in full, an example for his people by owning 


booster after he had become an auto- 


|there is only one railway in the entire 


jless care than given those at 


| point, has very little street mileage at 


text: | 


Revolution Crushed | 
With Airplane Bombs 


A new era of progress, in which the 
automobile seems destined to play an 
important part, has dawned in Ethiopia, 
one of the world’s few remaining em- 
pires. Suppression of the revolt of April 
added to the power’ of the emperor of | 
that country, whose desire has been to| 
modernize his domain and improve its | 
transportation facilities by the construc- 
tion of highways and the use of motor 
vehicles. If these policies are carried 
out, the Ethiopian market for automo- 
biles should expand rapidly in the near 
future. The country may reasonably be 
considered as potentially among the most 
promising territories yet only partly ex- 
ploited by motor-sales effort. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) in eastern Africa | 
has an estimated area of 400,000 square | 
miles and a population of 10,000,000, 
some of whom trace their lineage back 
to King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
The April revolution was in part a con-! 
flict between the reactionary forces of 
conservatism and those of modern prog- 
ress, the latter represented by Tafari, 
the present emperor. The revolt was 
quelled by bombs from a military air- 
plane, which scattered in confusion thou- | 
sands of revolutionists armed with lance 
and spear in medieval style. Following 
that victory Tafari, who claims descent 
from King Solomon, proclaimed himself 
emperor. Reports from Ethiopia indi- 
cate that, if the emperor’s plans are per- | 
mitted to operate, highways will soon 
radiate from Addis Ababa, the capital | 
of the country, to its borders; motor 
vehicles will then bring to the capital 


| tive equipment. 
|the Ethiopian who had always 





raw products and return with objects of 
which the inhabitants in the more remote 
sections have never even heard. 


Ethiopia appears to have almost every | 
link in the chain leading to prosperous 
economic development except the very 
important one of communications, states 
a dispatch from A. S. Southard, United | 
States Minister to Ethiopia. At present 


country, and that runs from the port of 
Djibouti (French Somaliland) inland for | 
500 miles to Addis Ababa; nor are inigh- 
ways yet completed. Addis Ababa, a) 
city upwards cf 150,000-in population, 
has during the past half dozen years 
developed a fair number of streets and| 
suburban dirt roads guitable for motor | 
vehicles; the streets rarely extend be- 
yond the city limits. There is still much 
to be done in Addis Ababa, as perhaps 
three quarters of the total street mile- 
age is gullied and bowlder strewn to a 
degree prejudicial to the more effective | 
use of motor vehicles. Dire Daoua, the! 
next important city, is built on a flat) 
area; practically all of its streets, with 
Addis | 





Ababa, are suitable for motor vehicles. 
Harrar, the third and only other iin-!| 
portant city from an automotive stand- 


present suitable for motor vehicles. 








| People Are Said 
| To Like Automobiles 


The people of this country are in-| 


and using several motor cars, and the les- 
ser royalty and Ethiopian chiefs are fol- 
lowing their ruler in the use of automo- 
Although until recently 
lived 
within the country saw no particular 


;reason for spending money or labor on 


highway construction,/he is now feeling 


|the urge to extend the area over which 


he may ride on rubber-tired wheels. The 
single-footing mule—-from time imme- 
morial the Ethiopian lady’s and gentle- 
man’s customary method of getting about 
—is comfortable, but the motor vehicle 
has proven to be still more comfertable. 
As a result, there is a rapidly growing 
interest in and pressure for the construc- 
tion of highways. 

An illustration of this future market, 
even preceding the advent of a road, is 
contained in a report from Trade Com- 
missioner Chesbrough. [Mr. Baldwin 
then tells of the automobile purchased 


|by the Sultan of Djimma.] 


American Cars 
Favored in Ethiopia 


Because of their frequently higher 
clearance, marked ruggedness, and su- 
perior power, American cars are favored 
in Ethiopia. The existing streets are 
fairly rough, and the highways as they 
are developed will be rough forthe first 
few years. Several makes of European 
cars have benn placed on the Ethiopian 
market; but American cars, which were 
introduced later, have shown their ability 
to maintain themselves in good condition 
even after hard service over rough roads 
and tracks. American cars have also 
demonstrated theig ability to climb easily 
the many rough hills in and near Addis 
Ababa—in a sense, a city built on “seven 
hills.” 

The port for Ethiopia is Djibouti, in 
French Somaliland. Trade has developed 
to such an extent that there is occasion- 
ally a direct steamer to and from New 
York. Several American steamship lines 
carry cargo to Aden for transshipment to 
Djibouti. Accordingly, it may be said 
that facilities for reaching this market 
from the United States are fairly good. 
Neither Aden nor Djibouti has docks or 
wharves. Cargo is unloaded into light- 
ers. From the port of Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa runs the Franco-Ethiopian rail- 
way, a distance of 500 miles., Its freight 
rates average around 1 franc (about 
$0.04) per kilo; express service is 3 
francs per kilo. The time for freight is 
usually about two weeks for the 500 
miles; for express, thrée days. 

The recent agreement with an Ameri- 
can company to construct the Lake 


| Tsana dam at the source of the Blue Nile 


in Ethiopia—a project that is expected 
to bring great economic benefits to the 
country; the increasing power and in- 
fluence of the emperor; and the growing 
interest in modern developments, all 
point to the advent of a new era in this 
African empire. Some time ago the pres- 
ent emperor visited Europe and displayed 


|marked interest in the modern methods 
| which he observed there. 


One of his principal interests, it is 
understood, is the construction of good 


roads and for some time a tentative high- 
| Way-construction program has been in 


existence, which would provide roads to 


|herently conservative and have not al-|link the capital and leading towns with 
|ways taken readily to modern equip-| distant parts of the country. With their 


ment from the outside world. They are, | development will inevitably come greater 
however, being rapidly convinced of both | demands’ for motor vehicles. The suita- 
the pleasure and the utility features of | bility of American cars and trucks to 


|the motor vehicles, and enthusiasm for 


owning a motor car is increasing rapidly. | 
Automotive Trade Commissioner R. F. | 


|Chesbrough reports that four or five 
| years ago there were onl? about a dozer: 
|automobiles in Ethiopia, and most of | 


conditions in the country indicates that 
American vehicles will be favored in 
those increasing demands. 

Within recent months, Automotive 
Trade Commissioner R. F. Chesbrough 
made a special trip of investigation to 


: Ww. | Ethion; . 
|these were presents to the royal family.| Ethiopia to establish contacts there and 
At the beginning of 1930 there were 568{to become: familiar with current ntl 


jautomobiles in the country, and 
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18|tions and_ prospects. 
3|dealers in Addis Ababa were handling | gai 


| turers 


. | (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


c The knowledge 
gained on that trip and the assistance 


of Trade Commissioner Chesbrough in 
|establishing new agencies in the country 


are available to all American manufac- 
¢ of automotive products. The 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is prepared to fur- 
nish market information concerning 
Ethiopia and the firms in that country 
which are qualified to represent, or are 
interested in representing, American 
manufacturers. 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
476, “Ethiopia—a commercial and 
economic survey,” published by the 
Bureau, can be obtained from the 


Government Printing Office for 10 
cents.) ; 


(Canadians Carry Bulk 


Of Gold Across Pacific 


Canadian vessels 
;more than one-thi 
|gold specie across 
| uary, when'the ex 


carried somewhat 
rd of the movement of 
the Pootis from Jan- 
{ port embargo in Ja 

| Was lifted, to the end of May, the bal. 
jance having been transported by Japan- 
| ese and American vessels, according to a 
| Canadian press report from Tokio, trans- 
| mitted by Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
|Meekins, Ottawa, Canada. The dispatch 
asserts that the Canadian ships obtained 
Such a large share of this cargo ‘because 
| of their faster speed as compared with 
Japanese ships, which would ordinarily 
jtend to be favored with the business, 
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Testimony Given American Chemical Processes _ 


On Label Policy | 


For Corn Sugar 


Secretary of Agriculture Lis- 
~ tens to Arguments for and | 
Against Change in Depart-. 
ment Policy 








Discussion of modification of the} 
policy of the Department of Agriculture | 
jin requiring that products containing 
corn sugar be labeled to indicate the con- | 
tent of that sugar was continued the eve- | 
ning of July 25 at a hearing before the | 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. | 
Hyde. (A discussion of the early testi- | 
mony was printed in The United States 
Daily of July 26.) 

The proposal for modification to elimi- | 
nate the label requirement was advocated | 
as beneficial to industry generally and| 
® agriculture and as eliminating unfair- | 
ness to the corn products industry. It} 
was opposed as involving deception of | 
the public as to the content of products 
containing corn sugar and as being the 
first step toward breaking down the pure 
food and drugs act. 

Corn sugar used in some _ products, 
causes a displeasing flavor, said Dr. W..| 
D. Bigelow, director of research labora- 
tories of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. The sweetness of corn sugar is} 
about half that of sucrose. Its use in 
the canning of peas causes the finished | 
product to be not so sweet, to have a 
color and greater toughness. 
Fruits frozen with corn sugar tend to- 
ward a bitter flavor, he said. He con- 
tended further that to change the stand-| 
ards in regard.to corn sugar would be a 
“mortal blow to the pure food and drugs 
act and to its er.forcement.” 


Possibility of Discrimination 

George F. Demuth, editor of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, called attention to the 
benefit of the pure food and drugs act 
to the producer, that the public had more 
configence in the product following pas- 
sage of the act and purchases in conse- | 
quence increased. Mr. Demuth asserted 
that to permit use of corn sugar with- 
out labelling would put the Department 
in a position of permitting an exception 
for one food while enforcing the law in 
regard to other foods. 

Dr. W. H. Eddy, director of the bureau 
of food and sanitation of Good House 
Keeping, pointed out that the aim of the 
law is to protect the consumer from de- 
ception and that he as the purchaser is 
entitled to know the ingredients of the 
-food. 

Telegrams were submitted by repre- 
sentatives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation from various State groups of 
the federation favoring, with one excep- 
tion, removal of restrictions on corn 
sugar. 

Harry A. Austin, secretary of the Do- 
mestic Sugar Producers Association, pre- 
sented a resolution stating that the as- 
sociation would not oppose removal of 
restrictions from corn sugar. A resolu- 
tien favoring removal of restrictions was 
presented from the Kansas City Chamber | 
of Commerce, 


Asserts Benefits to Farmers 


W. R. Scott, representing the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, said that the Corn 
Products Refining Company is often the 
largest buyer of corn on the Kansas City 
market and sometimes is the only buyer. 
In 1928, he said, the company took 1142 
per cent of the total receipts of corn at 
that city; in 1929, 15% per cent, and so 
far in 1930 it has taken 1232 per cent.. 

This demand supplements the regular 
demand, he said, and is particularly bene- 
ficial to the market because the company 
takes corn of the lower grades, for which 
it is difficult to find sales. The manufac- 
turer puts added buying power in the 
market, he said, and this helps to sus- 
tain prices, to the benefit of the farmer. 
The fraction of the crop that goes to the 
market sets the price for the entire crop, 
he said. 

Dr. W. McKim Marriott, director of | 
the Children’s Hospital of St. Louis, told 
of the good qualities of corn sugar as a 
food for babies. He said babies can take 
many times the amount of corn sugar 
that they can take of the sucrose sugars, 
and that the lives of many weak babies 
have been saved by the use of corn 
sugar. p 

Oleomargaine Comparison 

The public has been deceived, Dr. Mar- 
riott said, into the belief that there is 
only one sugar, sucrose. This type of 
sugar must be converted into dextrose 
before it can be assimilated into the 
body, he said. He stated that he 
thought modification of the Department’s 
policy would not weaken the pure food 
and drugs act. 

Dr. W. A. Cathcart, representing the 
Association of Corn Products Manufac- | 
turers, said that, while the maker of | 
oleomargarine must state the kind of 
product when he sells it as a_ butter 
substitute, the manufacturer of prod- 
ucts containing oleomargarine need not 
state on the label that he used oleo- 
margarine. He said this corresponds to 
the position taken by those who wish | 
modification of the departmental policy. 
They do not wish to sell corn sugar as 
such without designating that it is corn 
sugar, but they do not want corn sugar | 
products labeled as containing that type ; 
of sugar, because the label arouses un- 
warranted prejudice in the minds of the 
buyer. 

Any mixture of edible oils can be used 
in mayonnaise, he said, without a decla- | 
ration of what oils are used. 

Representative Menges declared that 
the corn products makers are seeking to | 
have done what Congress refused to do} 
at the last session. Bills proposing to 
permit use,of corn sugar without a dec- 
laration of content failed of passage, he 
said. 

Trifling with the pure food law is 
trifling with the health of the 123,000,- 
000 citizens of the United States, he 
said. 

The greater part of the production of 
corn sugar last year was used to make 
“bootleg,” he said, “and it was bad boot- 
leg.” 

Secretary Hyde then announced that 
the hearings were concluded and that 
statements by either side would be ac- 
cepted up to Aug. 1. 





Production of Anthracite 
And Soft Coal Increases 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 19, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is | 
estimated at 7,918,000 net tons. Com- | 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 57,000 
tons, or 0.7 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that | 
of July 19 amounted to 9,324,000 tons. 
The total production of anthracite. in' 


|}of gypsum 


| E. 


| output in the preceding week, this shows 
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Proving Popular in Germany | 





Department of Commerce Statement Lists 10 of the More, 


Important Which Have Been Sold or Licensed in 


That Country in 


Past Few Years 





American chemical processes are con-|of American origin, used almost uni- 


tinuing their penetration of the German | versally in chemical and other plants for | 
| market, following the adoption of a num-| removal of anything from smoke to com- | 
ber in that country, according to a | mercial salts in purification of condensed | 
| statement by the trade commissioner at/| gases. 


The name of the American in- | 


Berlin, William T. Daugherty, made pub-| ventor is coupled with that of the Ger-| 


lic on July 26 by the Department of} 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statenent follows 
in full text: 

Germany has become an increasingly 
receptive market for American chemical | 


| Cipitator. 


man, Moeller, in identifying this pre- 





Process of Extracting 
Metals From Ore 
In this same category might be men- 


processes; in fact, their popularity is so| tioned the American flotation system for 


| outstanding that i is no difficult matter | extracting metals from ore, particularly | 


to identify almost a dozen that have!copper, which is generally used in Ger- 


been sold or licensed, particularly in the 
past few years. Among the mcre impor- 
tant are: (1) The American nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer précess; (2) a perfected 
American nitric-acid oxidation process; | 
(3) an American catalytic ammonia syn- 
thesis; (4) a perfected American process | 
making titanium white paint; @) an 
Arierican process imparting a wood- 
grain surface to metal and other bases; 
(6) a petroleum cracking process that 
promises to be used in Germany to treat 
heavier fractions occurring in connection 
with the hydrogenation of tars; (7) the 
classic precipitator, or electrofilter re- 
moving impurities from condensed gases 
or precipitating therefrom valuable com- | 
mercial salts; (8) an American flotation | 
system for metal extraction from ores; | 
(9) the American process producing con- 
tact sulphuric acid employing a vanadium 
oxide catlyst; and (10) the classic} 
American process producing plastics by | 
formaldehyde condensation. Other 
American processes are in a stage of 
penetration into this market. 

Formal announcement was made in che 
German press in late November that an 
American company had agreed with 
“Oberkoks” to associate in production 
of the former’s superior lacquer in plants 
of the latter’s subsidiary, the Oskar 
Mosebach A. Appearance of tne 


G. 


American company’s lacquer on this mar- peting with one another to introduce | 
|ket put it into direct competition with | 


production of a rather extensively de- 
veloped industry, including that of the 
German Dye Trust. 

The American company simply shares 
a process pool with German explosives 


) works that have been merged by the Dye 


Trust. This association also involves 
an investment in the German explosive: 
combine of approximately  7,500.C00)| 
marks, an amount also invested by Brit- | 
ish Dynamite Nobel (Imperial Chemicals 
Industries, Ltd.) The American laquer 
enters into direct competition with all 
other German laquers, including the 1. 
G., on its own merits. 


Process of Ammonia 
Oxidation Assigned 


It is understood that an American 
company has assigned its ammonia Oxi- 
dation process making nitric acid to 
a large Frankfort-on-the-Main concern | 
(Metallbank), which was reported as in-| 
tending to license its operation to che| 
I. G. The American process is under- | 
stood to employ a base metal catalyst} 
and must excel any developed by_ the 
German Dye Trust; otherwise, the I. G.) 
would not put it into operation. Thc} 
license or sale of this progress by the} 
American company to Germany may be| 
considered as in a current stage of de-| 


| velopment. | 


In connection with the recent expan- | 
sion of ammonia production involving ! 
the catalytic nitrogen-hydrogen synthesis 
using hydrogen separated in liquefaction | 
of coke-oven gas, abundantly available 
in Ruhr and other coke plants, two local | 
enterprises, Gewerkschaft Ewald, in the 
Ruhr, and the Prince of Pless interests, 
at Waldenburg-Silesia, announced that 
they would operate an American am- 
monia synthesis. Tne American process 
is distinct in attaining a higher am- 
monia recovery on the first run, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent upward, than any 
other standard process. It employs | 
around 300 atmospheres pressure, against | 
100 atmospheres in the Uhde or Mont-! 
Cenis process, 200 in the Haber-Bosch 
process, 750 in the Casale, and 1,000 in 
the Claude synthesis. 

Choice of the American process for 
exploitation is significant as its operation 
goes into direct competition with three 
other coke-oven-gas hydrogen syntheses 
producing in Germany: The’ Mont-Cenis 
process (Gaveg); the Casale synthesis 


by Gewerkschaft Victor (Kali-Kloeck- 
ner), at Rauxel; and Ruhrchemie (Ca- 
sale) syntheses. Leunawerke ammon- 


ium sulphate is produced by employment 
instead of sulphuric acid 
while the other processes mentioned get | 
their ammonium sulphate over sulphuric 
acid. 

Fortified with titanium ore reserves in 
Norway and with development of its 
process making titanium white, another 
American company is under contract to 
the German dye trust, licensing its 
process for making this paint pigment 


| base, which has unusually good smearing 


and finish qualities. The dye trust is 
manufacturing under this license and is 
selling in central European markets, in- 
cluding Germany, through a special com- 
pany founded for this purpose—Titan G. 
m. b. H., at Leverkusen, where the I. G.’s 


| lithopone interests are also centered. 


An enthusiastic reception has been 
given to the process of another Ameri- 


}can company, imparting (partly by pho- 


tographic and copper-plate impression 


| reproduction) a wood finish to metal sur- 


faces. The process is operated by the so- 
called Masa G. m. b.! H., of Berlin, in 
which the Germany General Electric (A. 
G.) and the German Dye Trust are 
jointly interested. Advent of the steel 


| dwelling, increasing use of steel furni- 


ture, and, last but not least, the devel- 


An agreement between the German 
Dye Trust and a large American petro- 
leum company.was reported as pooling 
oil patents of the processes of the con- 
cerns. Hydrogenation of tar for gaso- 
line occurs in two locations in Germany, 
one at th. Leunawerke, at Mercersburg, 
incidentally the world’s largest atmos- 
pheric nitrogen fixation plant, and the 
other at Duisburg-Meiderich, where the 
Gesellschaft fur Teerverwertung leads 
a combine calculating to operate suffi- 
cient raw coal dust to produce 100 tons 
gasoline daily. 

The Lurgi Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
supplies the electrofilter, or precipitator, 





the State of Pennsylvania duriag the 
week ended July 19 is estimated at 1,- 
307,000 net tons. Compared with the 


an increase of 65,000 tons, or 5.2 per! 
cent. Production durins the week in 


many. 

Furthermore, a tie-up is understood to 
have been effected between the Amer- 
ican contact sulphuric-acid process em-! 
ploying a vanadium oxide catalyst to. 
whose perfection a German (Jaeger) 
also contributed. It is understood that 
the German Dye Trust (and the French 
Kuhlmann Co. as well) are operating 
this process now. 

Finally, another well-known Amer- 
ican company has licensed to its German 
manufacturing branch its process mak- | 
ing formaldehyde condensations plastics. 
Various articles are made but the great- 
est commercial use is as an insulating 
material. The German subsidiary is 
making a sizeable production in its plant 
near Berlin, and the product is becoming | 
ever better known. 

There are, of course, a number of | 
other chemical products that are made | 
and sold in Germany, including so-called | 
chemical specialties, particularly in the | 
toiletries line. Manufacture on the spot | 
according to American formulae is pre- | 
ferred in cases, in order to reduce costs. 
Occasionally, the American specialty is 


impcrted in bulk and packed in Ger- | 


many. The line of American chemical 
specialties is becoming so diversified that 
it includes even certain medicinal spe- 
cialties, while German agents are com- 


many of the well-known medicinal and 
toilet lines of household popularity in 
the United States. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary 
to repeat that a steady and thriving 
trade is maintained in a wide variety 
of American heavy, prime, raw, and 
semifinished chemical materials that are 
indispensable for further chemical proc- 
essing—such as naval stores, sulphur, 
benzol, carbon black, borax, and phos- 
phate rock. These sales of American 
chemicals, exclusive of petroleum prod- 
ucts, to Germany have been estimated 
at an annual value of around $20,000.- 


000. This amount, of course, also ex- 


cludes the financial returns from Ameri- ' 


can chemical-process operations in Ger- 
many. 


Manganese Dumping 


Charges Not Filed 


Treasury Receives Protest of 
Soviet Lumber and Coal 
Shipments 


[Continued from Page $.] 
The same section directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prescribe such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to enforce 
this provision. 

“In my opinion, this language is suffi- 
ciently broad to permit the American 
Government, in dealing with imports 
from Russia, some of which are known 
to be produced by forced labor, to place 
the burden of proof upon che importer, 
by requiring him to show as a condition 
of entry that the commodities sent to 
this country are not produced by con- 
vict labor in contravention of this sec- 
tion. 

“As you are doubtless aware, a se- 
rious situation has arisen as a result 
of the importation of lumber, anthra- 
cite coal and the threatened importation 
of other commodities produced or sup- 
posed to be produced by convict labor at 
prices much below the cost of producing 


| Similar commodities in the United States. 


This competition, unless checked by the 
exclusion of foreign goods so produced, 
not only will prove ruinous, but in mak- 
ing a bad situation worse, will contribute 
to the unrest and unemployment in our 
own country. This would be particularly 
pleasing to the communistic regime in 
Russia, and encourage the spread of rad- 
icalism in the United States. 

“From every viewpoint, therefore, I 
believe that this subject worthy of 
most careful study, and I earnestly hope 
that the regulations for the enforcement 
of section 307 will be of such a character 
as to make certain of the exclusion of 
commodities produced by convict labor. 

“When it cannot be shown that the 
commodities are not produced by convict 
labor, and there is reason to believe that 
they were so produced in whole or in 
part, the cargoes should be detained at 
the expense of the importer or excluded 
entirely. 

“In this connection I have on my desk 
a letter from Chairman Brossard of the 
United States Tariff Commission, in 
which he says: 

“*There is some question whether this 
Russian coal situation might not be con- 
|sidered under section 337 of the tariff 
jact of 1930. It seems to me that if 
|unfair methods of competition or unfair 
acts in the importation or sale of such 
coal in the United States are found to 
exist, upon recommendation of the Tar- 
, iff Comm!'ssion, the President could pro- 
‘claim an embargo against its importa- 


1s 


| opment of the steel railway car, attract ' tion, The question is, should the 
application of the process, so that its methods of production of Russian coal 
future is encouraging. and its importation into the United 


, States be considered an unfair method 
|of competition or an unfair act in the 


| sense in which those phrases are used 
|in section 337.’ 

“As you are aware, the Tariff Com- 
mission, acting under explicit instruc- 
tions from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, has instituted an in- 
| vestigation to determine whether the 
labor employed in thc production of coal 
in Russia is voluntary, convict, con- 
scripted, indentured labor ander penal 
| sanctions, or labor exacted under menace 
of penalty for its nonperformance, This 
will be a very valuable investigation. The 
only trouble with it is that severa] months 
will be required to gather these facts. In 


; the meantime great quantities of Russian | 
,coal can be and undoubtedly willl be) 


dumped in this country unless restricted 


by presidential proclamation. The time 
is short, and we know that Russian coal 
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of Mines are here shown engaged in mine ventilation activity. 


CLEARING COAL GAS FROM MINE © 





~~ i 
Mines 
Men who are expert in the mine safety work of the United States Bureau 


United States Bureau of 


By plac- 


ing brattices, or curtains, at strategic points, currents of pure and im- 
pure air are created, the system being employed to rid underground 
workings of gas when explosions occur. 








New Zealand Provisionally Enforces 
Numerous Advances in Im port Duties 


Advances on Wide Variety of Commodities Effective Pend- 
ing Formal Ratification of Parliament 


Numerous increases in import duties 
become provisionally effective in New 
Zealand July 23, pending formal ratifi- 


cation by the parliament, according to a 
cable from Trade Commissioner Julian 
B. Foster, Wellington, the Department 
of Commerce announced July 26. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

On many of the commodities involved 
the increases are limited to the general 
duties, which are those applying to im- 
| ports from the United States and other 
non-British areas. The preferential 
rates apply on similar products from 
England and other British sources en- 
joying tariff preference in New Zealand. 
In addition to increasing the margin of 
tariff advantage to British goods, the 
New Zealand government expects these 
changes to increase materially the na- 
tional revenue from the customs. 

Among the items subject to increased 
duties are: 

Foodstuffs, including animal fats (re- 


fined); tobacco manufactures; citrus 
fruit pulps and juices; confectionery; 
fruits (preserved); meats (potted or 


preserved); provisions not elsewhere 


; duty. 


specified; saccharine; vegetables (fresh, | 


dried, or preserved); biscuits; chocolate. 

Leather and rubber manufactures, in- 
cluding: Belts, boots and shoes, suit- 
cases, trunks, and the like; and tires and 
tubes. 


, mental 


Metals and machinery, including artif- | 


icer’s tools; electric 
electrical machines and appliances in- 
cluding. wireless receiving sets; engines 
(gas and oil); firearms, fittings, and 
cartridges; hardware; lawnmowers; lo- 
comotives; office appliances; pumps; tin 
manufactures; weighing machines; wind- 
mills; and other machines, machine tools, 
and aprliances. 

Oils and paints, including gasoline; 
luk-icating greases; paints and varnishes 
and preparations for removing them; 
polishes. 
| Paper, including 
stationery. 

Photographic materials, 
cameras, Camera covers and cases, chemi- 
cals, cinematographs, magic lanterns, and 
similar instruments including accessor- 
ies. 

Fancy goods, including clocks; jewelry; 
musical instruments including pianos 
phonographs and records; smoking re- 
quisites; sporting goods; toilet prepara- 
tions; and toys. 

Textiles, including floor 


Oklahoma Would Stop 
Drilling Near Capitol 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, July 26. 
Officials of the State of Oklahoma will 
try to prevent the drilling of oil wells 
under the shadow of the State capitol 
building in Oklahoma City, according to 
an oral statement by Governor W. J. 

Holloway. 

The State has been requested by an 
Oklahoma City attorney, Malcolm Mc- 


boxes, boards, and 


coverings, 








lamps and _ bulbs; | 


including | 


Kenzie, the governor said, to assist. in| 


resisting ~an action 
Franklin Oil Companv 
States district court for an injunction 
against the city to prevent it from in- 
terfering with the company’s operations. 
| The governor said he had directed the 
attorney general, J. Berry King, to join 
with the city officials in an effort 
prevent drilling on the W. F. Harn tract 
of about 40 acres just southwest of the 
capitol building. 





possession of evidence which in my judg- 
ment justifies the employment of either 
expedient, and I trust that there will 
be an early agreement on a solution for 
this problem,” 

Despite the lack of diplomatic rela- 
itons it would be possible for Russia to 
communicate with the United States re- 
garding the Treasury Department’s em- 
bargoes against Russian pulpwood and 
other threatened restrictions, according 
to zn oral statement by the Department 
of State, July 26. 

Communication might be carried on 
| through an intermediary country, just as 
|notes were sent to Russia, through 
| France, during the trouble between Rus- 
sia and China over Manchuria last year, 
it was stated. 

The House 


committee investigating 


iby Treasury regulations or embargoed | ragical activities has not communicated 


| to the Department of State regarding the 
deportation of Russian trade represen- 


1929 corresponding with that of July 19|even now is being offered at ports of |tatives here, nor regarding the length of 


amounted to 1,064,000 tons. | 





(Issued by Bureau of Mines.) I, 


entry. 


jtime they have remained in the United 


“Mr. Woll and his associates ate in! States, the Department stated. 


of the Cromwell- | 
in the United | 


to | 
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| ber 


and 
and 


piece goods; umbrellas 
sunshades; upholstery 
wearing apparel. 

Lumber. 

Vehicles, including motor vehicles and 
bodies, bicycles and tricyeles; and parts 
and fittings for vehicles. 

Miscellaneous articles, including bot- 
tles and jars; brushes and brooms; ce- 
ments and adhesives; chemicals; china- 
ware; earthenware; essences; firebrick 
and fire clay; glassware; inks, medicinal 
preparations; mirrors; plaster board; 
porcelainware; roofing materials; and 
soap. 

Included among the tariff changes was 
a provision for the abolition of the 2 
per cent ad valorem primage duty and 
the collcetion instead o: a surtax of one- 
twentieth of the total duty in the case 
of tobacco and tobacco manufactures, 
gasoline, and certain lumber, including 
doors. On all other products affected by 
the present duty increases the surtax will 
amount to eleven-fortieths of the total 


parasols 
hosiery; 


Tests on Use of Planes 


On Submarines Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
the number to be scrapped for experi- 
purposes. 

The plane previously used in experi- 
ments with submarines had to be as- 
sembled on deck before flights and then 
disassembled upon its return. The 
wings and pontoons were removed, the 
Bureau explained, before the plane could 
be stowed in a compartment in the sub- 
marine. 

Planes could be used efficiently for 
scouting operations near sheltered wa- 
ters by destroyers and submarines, the 
Bureau said, although for operations in 
the open sea the problem of landing 
would prove difficult. Neither subma- 
rines nor destroyers, unlike cruisers and 
battleships, are of sufficient size to pro- 
vide a calm lee in which seaplanes can 
land, it was added. Were the operations 
to be carried on near the coast or in 
proximity to island possessions, the 
planes could return to sheltered waters 
to be picked up by the submarines and 
destroyers, the Bureau observed. 

The method of launching seaplanes 
from submarines would be to have .the 
submarine submerge beneath the plane 
which would be placed on deck, the Bu- 
reau said. Unless catapults are in- 
stalled, it will be difficult to work out 
a method of launching seaplanes from 
destroyers, however, and with both types 
of ships the problem of launching planes 
in open waters would vary with the 
degree of calm. 


Cattle Are Retested 
For Tuberculosis 


One Out of a Thousand Re- 


acted in Wisconsin 

Tuberculin retests of 187,678 cattle in 
four Wisconsin counties where the cattle 
were tuberculin tested three years ago 
and all reactors removed show only 189 
reactors or a proportion of about 1 head 
per thousand, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture, 
and made public July 25, from the Fed- 


oo, 


eral inspector for Wisconsin, James 5. 
Healy. 

The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 


In four Wisconsin counties where the 
cattle were tuberculin tested three years 
ago and all reactors removed, a recent 
retest of 187,678 cattle disclosed only 
reactors. This proportion of only 
about 1 in 1,000 evoked highly favorable 
comment by cattle owners. 


The counties included in the retest 
were Monroe, LaCrosse, Portage, and 
Jackson. Notwithstanding the removal 


of reactors and the sale of a large num- 
of cattle in each county has in- 
creased. The corporation of herd owners 
with veterinary inspectors has been no- 
ticeably favorable, says County Agent 
L. G. Kuenning, of Monroe County, in 


commenting on this phase of the work.| 


The favorable attitude of the public 
and the cooperation extended by breeders 
greatly expedited the testing, the official 
veterinarians report. The small number 


|of reactors found three years after the 


original testing has impressed veterinary 
officials and herd owners with the 


thoroughness of the previous work and| by the Commission to constitute unfair | 


the accuracy of the tuberculin test. 
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- InBrazil Are Surveyed by Specialist 


Dr. Koide, of Japan, Predicts Great Expansion’ 


Favorably impressed with the pros- 
pects for large scabe expfoitation of wild 
rubber resources in Brazil, a Japanese 
rubber expert predicts that it will be 
only a matter of time until the Amazon 
Valley will be the world’s chief source 
of supply, according to a report trans- 
| mitted to the rubber division of the De- 
partment of Commerce by Assistant 
| Trade Commissioner J. Winsor Ives at 
Rio de Janeiro and made public July 26. 

In an interview with Brazilian officials, 
Dr. Paulo Kk. Koide, the Japanese ex- 
pert, contends that British plantation 
rubber never has been and never will be 
the best rubber. This is due not to any 
defect in climate or soil, but to the poor 
varieties of Brazilian “hevea” originally 
introduced in plantations in Malaya and 
Ceylon. This fact was not fully recog 
nized, he declares, until many millions 
of trees had been planted and it was too 
late to correct the situation. 

Dr. Koide also points out that 
“Brazil’s proximity to the world’s prin- 


cipal consuming markets would more 
than offset the possible handicap of 
higher costs of production. Both the 


United States, the world’s largest con- 
sumer of rubber, and Europe are nearer 
to Brazil than to any of the present 
sources of supply of plantation rubber.” 

«Concerning the difference in prodac- 
tion costs of wild and plantation rubber, 
| Dr. Koide explains that, “if it is true 
that plantation rubber can be produce. 
more economically that it is possible t 


| gather wild rubber, it is because of the 
more concentrated and better directed 


system of cultivation and treatment 
volved in producing the former type. 
“The fact that rubber trees in the up- 
per Amazon Valley exist in a wiid staic 
renders gathering of the crude product 
difficult and costly, although there is no 
doubt that more efficient gathering imeti 
ods could be introduced which would re- 
duce this cost, particularly if explona- 
tion were carried out on a large scale.” 
Commenting further, Dr. Koide’s rea- 
sons to support his contentions, as en: 


in 


bodied in the report, follows in full 
| text: 

The yield per tree of plantation rub- 
ber is less than half of the amount 


produced by a tree in the Amazon Val- 
{ley and it is a matter of common knewl- 
edge that cultivated trees, particularly 
in British possessions, are yielding less 
and less rubber each year. 

Wild rubber trees found the 
Amazon Valley are infinitely more 
healthy than those cultivated on planta- 
tions, In Ceylon and Malaya there ex- 
ist some 28 diseases and pests which 
attack the rubber tree, which are prac- 
tically never encountered in rubber-pro- 
ducing areas in Brazil. 

In British possessions rubber planta- 
tions do not come into production until 
six years following the planting of the 
young trees which necessitates tieing 
up a large a.aount of capital for a con- 


in 








‘Height Increasing’ 


| Course Restricted 


Trade Commission Orders 
Respondents to Cease Cer- 
tain Advertising 


Explaining that the growth of the 
human body in height usually terminates 
at maturity, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has prohibited certain advertising 
of a correspondence school course in 
“height increasing,” the Commission an- 
nounced July 26. The announcement in 
full text follows: 

“Height increasing” is the name of a 
correspondence school course in physical 
culture offered by Bernard Bernard and 
Clara Louise Glover doing business un- 
der the name L, Glover, at Sausalito, 
Calif. 

They advertised that the human body’s 
growth in Jength does not stop at the 
age of physical maturity, or at any age, 
but may be caused to continue at any 
time or from time to time without a 
limit of one’s age. 

The Federal Trade Commission inves- 
tigated the case and has noted in its 
findings that the human body’s growth 
in length usually terminates at physical 
maturity, ranging from 18 to 22 years 
of age, and now orders Bernard Bernard 
and Clara Louise Glover to cease such 
representations as the foregoing as well 
as others. 

Nature of Course 

One of -the other statements prohib- 
ited is to the eect that science has dis- 
covered that by complying with certain 


advice and instructions, and by taking 
prescribed physical exercises and diets 
and using appliances, the human body's 


growth may be prolonged in one’s youth 
or renewed in later years, and that the 
body’s length may be increased so that 
one who has arrived at physical maturity 
and is short of stature, or who is about 
to cease from growing while still of 
short stature, may increase the length 
of his body so as to be as tall as those 
who are by nature of goodly stature. 


Using illustrations the respondents 
advertised that: 

“Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need to envy 


and look up to the big fellows. No need 
to have the disadvantages of the little 
man. This course makes it possible for 
you be on a level with your fellow 
men. Course is easy, inexpensive and 
results sure.” 

The Commission prohibits the repre- 
sentation that those who follow the 
course and use the appliances are en- 
abled certainly to increase the length of 
their bodies by a number of inches. 

Declaration by the respondents that 
the course in “height increasing” repre- 
sents the sound judgment of a “height in- 
creasing spetialist,” and is a product of 
a person skilled in matters affecting 
growth of the human body, is prohibited 
by the Commission’s order. 

Averment that the so-called “height- 
increasing” course has resulted success- 
fully in causing pupils to “grow taller” 
after the age of maturi.y and after their 
bodies have reached naturity and have 
ceased growing, is a'so to be discontinued 
in the respondent’s advertising matter. 

The Commission found that “the ut- 
most limitations of any benefits such 
pupils may receive from such course are 
the possible straightening of a stooping 

»sture, which is purely mechanical and 
in no sense is it that of ‘growth.’” 

The respondents’ practices were held 


to 


methods of competition. 


Of Industry in Amazon Valley in Output of 
Product Superior to Present Supply 


siderable length of time before any re- 
turn on the investment is realized. In * 
Brazil trees come into bearing within a 
muc shorter period and the exi<«‘>nce 
of a wild growth of mature trees elim- 
inates the necessity of making the heavy 
original outlay of capital required to 
establish a plantation as wel as reduces 
the heavy extra expense represented in 
interest on a large investment over a 
period of six years. 


Dr. Koide stated in conclusion that, 
with the aid of either foreign or na- 


tional capital in sufficient amounts, Brazil 
could easily regain its position of prom- 
inence as the world’s leading supplier 
of rubber through systematized explui- 
tation of producing areas in the upper 
Amazon Valley. He predicted further 
that Brazil’s proximity the United 
States and other important rubber con- 


to 


suming countries should make it possi- 
ble for Amazon River grades to sel! 
in world markets at a sufficiently low 


price to ultimately exclude the inferior 
quality. high priced plantation rubber 
from British possessions. 


Retail Trade Societies 
Grow in British {sles 


Department of Commerce 
Told Annual Membership 
Increase Is 500,000 


British retail trading have 


increased their membership almost 500,- 


soctreties 


000 in a year, according to information 
from London, 
made public on July 26 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The societies have been strengthened 
in some ways and weakened in others, 
according to the Department’s -state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Membership in the retail distributive 
societies of the United Kingdom is esti- 
mated to have increased by nearly 500,- 
000 members during 1929 to a total of 
6,378,000 at the close of the year, ac- 
cording to information given the 1,300 
delegates in attendance at the annual 
congress of the Cooperative Union, held 
in York recently the Department of Com- 
merce is informed in a report from the 
consulate general at London. 

Share capital advanced to $537,034,000, 
and loan capital to $68,379,000, respec- 
tive increases of 11 and 15 per cent. As- 
sets included over $296,861,000 in in- 
vestments, $190,000,000 in land and 
buildings used in trade, and $97,330,000 
intrading stock. Sales for the year 
amoanted to $1,095,000,000, and there 
was a net surplus of $132,000,000. 

Of the 1,369 retail distributive socie- 
ties in the United Kingdom, 1,228 (with 
a membership of 5,790.335) are affiliated 
with the cooperative union. The union 
has a financial advisory department to 
assist societies on problems connected 
with local and national taxation, a legal 
section, and various’ other — special 
branches. 


the consulate general at 


Mr. Thomas Liddle, the new president 
of the congress, stated that closer union 
between various societies was develop- 
ing, greater attention was being paid to 
leakage systems, price fixing and methods 
of stock control, and centralization of 
executive authority; but that the loyalty 
of members was less than in former 
years, and average purchases had shown 
a tendency to fall. According to this 
authority, more than one-third of the 
goods retailed in cooperative stores came 
from outside sources, while the value of 
the products which the English and the 
Scottish wholesale societies supplied to 
retail societies represented only 17 per 
cent of their aggregate turnover. 


Fishing Industry Aided 
By Use of Refrigeration 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the fish are kept at a ‘temperature of 32 
degrees, which does not detract from the 
taste, it was said. 

According to statistics published by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, the cold storage 
holdings of frozen fish on June 15, 1930, 
‘totaled 47,498,143 pounds compared with 
10,147,833 pounds on the same date a 
year ago, and the five-year average of 
36,221,000 pounds for June. This is an 
increase of 18 per cent over a year ago, 
it was stated, and 31 per cent over the 
five-year average. The quantity of fish 
frozen during the month ended June 15 
amounted to 17,961,548 pounds. 

Stocks of cured herring in cold storage 
on June*l5, 1950, amounted to 15,001,- 
626 pounds, compared with 23,852,080 
pounds for the same date a year ago, a 
decrease of 37 per cent. Stocks of mild 
cured salmon amounted to 3,367,152 
pounds, compared with 2,826,187 pounds 
a year earlier, which is an increase of 19 
per cent, it was shown. 

The ublic Health Service has outlined 
a set of rules that can be used in selec- 
tion of fish. If these suggestions are 
followed, there is very little chance that 
any bad fish will be bought, it was stated, 
and it is the buying of bad fish that have 
made many people in the past skeptical 
about the use of fish in the Summer . 
months. The rules suggested by the 
Public Health Service are: 

1. Do not buy fish whose eyes are 
cloudy and have lost their sheen. The 
eyes of fresh fish are bright and shining. 





2. Do not buy fish whose skins are 
wrinkled, 
3. Do not buy fish whose scales are 


dry and can be loosened easily with the 
fingers. 

4. Do not buy fish when the blubber 
shows. 

5. Do not buy fish whose gills are a 
pale red. Fresh fish have bright red 
gills. Be sure also, in this respect, that 
the gills of fresh fish have not been 
painted with chemical to prevent the 
paling of this brilliant red coloration. 

6. Do not buy soft fish. If, after pres- 
sing a fish, the prints of your fingers re- 
main, refuse absolutely to buy that fish. . 

7. Finally, carry away with you this 
thought: Lend your influence to support 
those authorities whose duty it is to see 
that the laws devised to protect your 
foodstuffs are conscientiously enforced, 
and remember that there are some very 
important laws and regulations bearing 
on the processes known as refrigeration 
‘and cold storage. 
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Litigation Pending in Courts Is Said 


To Involve Basic Law in Radio Field 


Future Activity 


of Federal Commission Is Declared to Depend to, 


Large Extent on Forthcoming Decisions; Resume of Status 
Of Thirty-one Cases Presented 


Basic radio law will be written as final 
adjudication is reached on 31 cases in- 
Selving the Federal Radio *Commission 
now pending in the courts, the General 
Counsel of the Commission, Col. Thad 
H. Brown, announced July 23 in making 
public a resume of the status of these 
cases. 

The work of the Commission and its 
future course, said Col. Brown, depends 
largely upon the final adjudication of 
these cases. 


will be greatly expedited and its course 
of action will be clearly defined and defi- 
nitely outlined.” 


The resume shows there are two cases | 


in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and 29 in the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia and in 
United States district courts. 
ing satisfaction as to the status of these 
eases, Col. Brown said that in so far as 
the Government’s side is concerned, “they 
have been presented so that the issues 
are squarely and fairly before the 
courts.” The resume follows in full text: 

The cases in court, the issues involved, 
and their status, as outlined by Coi. 
Brown, follow: 


Court of Appeals of the District of 

Columbia: 

No. 4987—Intercity Radio Telegraph Co. 
ve &. B.C, 

No. 4988—Wireless Telegraph & Com- 
munications Co. v. F. R. C. 

No. 4990—RCA Communications, Inc., v. 


No. 4991—Mackay Radio & Telegraph 


Co. v. F. R. C. 

These appeals all relate to a contro- 
versy arising out of certain decisions of 
the Federal Radio Commission refusing 
to authorize the issuance of station li- 
censes and construction permits 
- point-to-point communication within the 
United States. The principal issues in- 
volved in these appeals are: 


Columbia can pass on rights of parties | 


not before it; what consideration and 
weight (if any) ought to be given to 
priority of existing stations in the com- 
munication field 
same service as that applied for 
ice, and priority in the matter of the 
filing of applications; the application of 
the standard of “public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity” to public point- 
to-point communication. 

All parties to these appeals have filed 
briefs and plaintiffs will file reply briefs 
by Aug. 15. Oral argument will be pre- 
sented to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia early in the Fall 
term. 


No. 5095—The Journal Company, a cor- 


poration, v. F. R. C. (Station WTMJ). | 


+ 


“Once they are decided,” he | 
declared, “the work of the Commission | 


the | 
Express- | 


‘. : . : 

theteto effecting a change of the fre-* Commission denying an application for a 
| quency on which Station WHAS was| construction permit seeking to move sta- 
‘licensed to operate, constitutes an ap-| tion WLEX from Lexington to Worces- 
|pealable decision of the Commission. The| ter, Mass. The issues in this appeal 
‘Commission contends that General Or-|are chiefly: An issue of fact, viz: whether 
'der No. 87 is a valid exercise of its regu- 
latcry powers affecting all stations of| 
a particular class so that its action taken | 
pursuant thereto changing the frequency 
assignment of Station WHAS does not 
constitute an appealable decision of the! No. 
Commission under section 16 of the radio | 
act of 1927, as amended. The recer| 
in this c&se has not yet been printed. | 
| No. 5163—The Journal Co. v. F. R. C. 

| This is an appeal from an order of the 
Commission denying appellant’s applica- 
tion for modification of station license. 
(WTMJ.) This station is at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and had been operating on the fre- 


quency of 620 kilocycles with a power) " “gr 
output of 1 kilowatt and an additional would serve public interest. The record 


114 kilowatts for experimental purposes. ~ this appeal has not been designated 
Its application, the denial of which gave | ¥ , ; 
rise to these proceedings, requested an No. 5253—Marquette University, a cor- 


public interest; an issue of law, viz: Can 
the Commission accept a showing of serv- 
ice in the public interest from parties 
other than the licensee? 


the Avenue Radio and Electric Shop v. 
F..R.C, 


| The Commission denied the appellant’s 
| application for a construction permit 
| and from this order an appeal was taken. 
| Appellant attacks certain procedure of 
|the Commission inxhis appeal but the 
| principal issue is one of fact, 


the granting of the application is in the | 


5264—Horace D. Good, trading as|* 


viz: | 
| Whether the granting of the application | 
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Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals - 





A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2821 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


Nos. 2822-2823. In re application of Dan- 
iel Gray, Richard O. Bailey. and William 
S. Murray. Appeals from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial Nos. 83109 and 190643. 
Improvement in metal alloys and process 
of producing same. 

No. 2824. “Garrett W. Mudd v. 

A, Schoen. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Interference No. 57182. Packag- 
ing machines. 

No. 2825. 
Cole. 
Interference No. 56823. 


Ernest J. Sweetland v. Don 


Lubricating sys- 


em. 
No. 2826. George N. Mas v. Chapman 


J. Root. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Interference No. 54710. Design for 
bottles. 








pany from operating its broadcasting 
station WMBB-WOK in Chicago on a 
frequency of 1,190 kilocycles with a 
power output of 5,000 watts. 

The following questions are certified 
to the Supreme Court: 

Question 1. Did a corporation which, 
prior to the enactment of the radio act 
of 1927, applied for and obtained suc- 





Otto | 


Appeal from the Board of Appeals. | 


‘Avuriontzen StaTeMeNTs ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, Berna 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Awards Made Against Railroad Mark for Boiler 
For Blocking Crossing Upheld | Granted Registry 


Over Opposition 








‘Unreasonable Interference With Fire Apparatus Said to) 

Make Company Liable to Owner of Premises Destroyed; | 

Court Negatives Effect of Contract Assuming Risks | 
scl nae a ates 


| 
| 
State of Nebraska: Lincoln 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has, terest, Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. Ne-| 
rendered the following opinion in a suit | braska, 217 N. W. 196; Chicago, B. & Q 
seeking damages from a railroad: |R. R. v. State, 69 N. W. 955; 50 Neb. 

CHARLES LUEDEKE 399. In most of the cases cited the| 
property was located upon leased prem-| 
ises and the fire was started by the 





Failure to Show Deceptive 
Similarity in Representa- 
tions Causes Dismissal of 
Proeeeding 


oe sean Waeeenn Rartnoan | The First Assistant Commissioner of 


| ; : 
: : company, | Patents has rendered the following opin- 
. | operation of the trains of the company. |: , oll 
Scheie Beaune Court. |In this case, the property was not iv-| on in a trade mark opposition proceed- 
No. 27295. |eated on the leased premises, and the | 1n8: 





| CowaAN & Gravy, Fay H. Potiock for fire was not started by the defendant. | 
eee Wymer DeessLeR, R. D.! We have not discovered any case di: | 
NEELY and H. J. Lutz for appellant. | aw in ore and none has been cited | 
| by counsel. 


The plaintiff’s cause of action is based 





WEIL-MCLAIN COMPANY & 
v. 
| AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


| Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 





Opinion of the Court 


July 9, 1930 upon the negligence of the defendant in | ere . : Ve cr 
| Day, J.—This selene was brought to|that it negligently blocked a crossing | ee re Se 
lrecover damages which the plaintiff | and thereby delayed the fire department g ’ 


application filed Mar. 7, 1928, Serial 
No. 262689. ' 
|JosePpH Harris for WEIL-McLAIN Co.# 

ConrAD A. DIETERICH for American 

Radiator Co. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
July 21, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for re- 
| yiew, on appeal of the applicant, Amer- 


|claims resulted by reason of the negli-| from reaching plaintiff's burning build- 
lgence of the defendant in obstructing | ing, which delay resulted in damage to 
tain streets with a freight train and | the plaintiff. Does:the contract between 


| cer : he | 
delaying the fire department in reach- | the oe ogee oa are —t 
: intiff’s hich was | defendgnt from liability i ? 

ing the plaintiff's preperty whi | It has been held where a spur was con- | 


rning. f als to this | 
ca a Gaoee eee of the structed under such a contract exempt- 
|ing the company from liability on ac-| 


| plaintiff, : 
p ° s > Wae 
«ma. | count of its use, that the company was 
The defendant sets up as an affirma | liable for damages resulting from negli- 


for | 


Whether | 
the Court of Appeals of the District of | 


increase in power to 5,000 watts. The 
Journal Company attack General Order 
No. 40 of the Commission by their ap- 
peal and propose in place of the 10 
kilocycles separation of stations adhered 
to by that order, a plan for 50 clear 
channels or frequencies with a 10 kilo- 
cycle separation, and a 7% kilocycle 
separation for all others. The record 
has been printed in this appeal and ap-| 
pellant’s brief is due in the near future. 


'No. - 5192—Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. v. F. R. C. 


This appeal, unlike the other three 
former Westinghouse appeals, grew out 
of the clear channel shift made by the 
Commission pursuant to General Order 
No. 87. It raises the same questions as 
those in the Courier-Journal Company 
and The Louisville-Times Company ap- 
peal. The record in this appeal is not 
yet printed. 


F. R. C. 


poration (Station WHAD) v. F. R. C.}| 


This is an appeal from an order of the | 
Commission denying appellant’s appli-| 
cation forQmodification of its station li- | 
cense. The issues involved in this appeal | 
inglude the application of the so-called | 
Davis amendment to the radio act of | 
1927, approved Mar. 28, 1928, and the 
legislative standard of public inte 
The Commission’s statement and record 
have not yet been filed. 

No. 5256—Pere Marquette Railway Co. 

Vi Pee 


No. 5257—Ann 
Ps te C. : 
These appeals arose by reason of 

orders of the Commission denying re- 

newal applications for commercial point- 
to-point and coastal service. They in- 
volve the question of whether it is in the 
public interest to grant the applications 


Arbor Railroad Co. v.| 


| made herein to parties not engaged pri- | 
No. 5196.—General Broadcasting Co. vy. marily in_a general communications | 


business. The Commission’s “Statements 
of Fact and Grounds for Decision” have 


cessive licenses from the Secretary of | tive defense that the plaintiff, by written 
Commerce authorizing such corporation | agreement, had assumed all risk of loss 
to broadcast with a specified transmitter, by fire to the property destroyed; that 
and which acquired and owned the n¥ces-| he had released the defendant from all 
sary apparatus, the building in which the | such claims and had agreed to indemnify 
apparatus was housed, and the land | it for any loss. This fire was not started 
whereon the same was located, and con- by the operatién of defendant’s train. 


tinuously broadcasted therewith to an|It was started by an explosion in 
| audience interested in its radio pro-|the building which was burned, lo- 
rest. | grams, have or acquire thereby a prop-|cated 150 feet distant ftom the 


jerty right within the meaning of the|spur track and not on the right of 
| word “property” as used in the Fifth way. The fire occurred about noon, Sept. 


Amendment to the Constitution of the | 13, 1924, and completely destroyed the 


United States. ; building used in connection with a gaso- 
(a) In the continuance of broadcast- jjne plant at Stanton, Nebr. 


carrying on (a) the! 
by | 
later applicants, or (b) a different serv- | 


a appeal is line from an order of 
the Commission denying appellant’s ap-| . * tnt 
plication for renewal of station license Cc In = — States District Court of 
(WGBS) for the use of the frequency of | OURECML ES « 

600 kilocycles; power output 500 watts No. 2064—Bridgeport Broadcasting Sta- 
(day), 250 watts (night); limited time. | tion, Inc. v. F. R. C 
The station had been given the use of 


not yet been filed. yy 


mentally because it was only 30 kilocy-| appellant contends, had the effect of re- 
cles away from another station operating | yoking its station license. It raises the 
|in the same geographical avea of metro-/ questions: Whether the action of the 
politan New York, this being less than} Commission taken pursuant to stay or- 
the separation generally accepted by the! ders issued by the Court of Appeals of 
| leading engineers of the country for’sat-|the District of Columbia constitute a 
isfactory service, The principal issue is|“reyocation” of the station license of 
one of fact: viz., whether interference | appellant within the meaning of section 
resulted by reason of the operation of | 16 of the radio act of 1927, as amended; 
| Station WGBS only on 600 kilocycles only | whether the Court of Appeals of the 
30 kilocycles away from Stations WMCA | pijcstrict of Columbia has power to issue 
and WNYC, all in New York City. The|g “stay order” affecting the rights of 


application of the amendatory act, ap-| parties not before it; whether the Court 


|ing by such corporation as a business 
| or occupation? 

(b) In the contirued use of such ap- 
| paratus, building and land for similar 
| broadcasting purposes ? 

Question 2 Does a 
| which, subsequent to the enactment of 
| the radio act of 1927, expended substan- 
tial sums in replacing old apparatus with 
new after obtaining a construction per- 
| mit from the Federal Radio Commission 
{and thereafter used the new apparatus 
|under licenses issued by the Federal 
|Radio Commission and _ continuously 
| broadcast therewith to an audience in- 
| terested in its radio programs, have or 
| acquire thereby a praperty right within 


corporation, 


1 3 ) This appeal was taken from a decision | the meaning of the word “property” as | 
this frequency temporarily and experi-| of the Federal Radio Commission which,| used in the Fifth Amendment to -the| 


| Constitution of the United States. 
| (a) In the continuance of such broad- 
| casting as a business or occupation? 

| (b) In the continued use of such ap-| 
| paratus, building and land for similar 
| broadcasting purposes? 


_ Agreement Urged as 


Release to Railroad 


The written agreement under which 
|the defendant claims freedom from lia- 


: bility is one granting plaintiff the right 


|to construct upon the right of way an 
unloading device to unload and convey 
by pipe line gasoline from the cars to 
the gasoline plant. The provision of this 


: : : | ie Radiator Company, of the decision 

gence in running a train through an open | !€4n ; , 

switch into cars of gasoline and me cee, cece. ia coca ed 
: =e : etinamials 8 s 

7 ee, re oe eee by Wei!-McLain Company and adjudg- 


| this case from others in that the damage §! : ; , 
did not arise from the operation of the | ing the applicant not entitled to the regis- 
hich it has applied. 


| side track for the benefit of the gasoline tration for w 1 y 
jcompany but was caused by the negli-| The applicant seeks registration of a 
|gence of the engineer in running the | Pictorial representation of a house heat- 
train through an open switch. Standard|ing boiler having a broad band of the 
| Oil Co. v. Payne, 220 Mich. 663, 190 N. W. color red across the top and down the 
| 769. sides incerposed betwgen the black col- 
It seems the principle announced ored ends of the boiler, the contrasting 
|therein is applicable to the instant case. |colors being used as a trade mark for 
|The damage in this case was not caused | boilers of this kind. 

by the use of the unloading device. The The opposer sets up prior adoption and 
|negligence alleged by plaintiff had no. use of a pictorial representation of much 
connection with the “installation, mainte- | the same kind of boiler with the inte- 
nance, presence or use of said pipe or rior portions painted red to indicate the 
| pipes or said unloading device.” _/ presence or effect of fire or the direction 
Contract Said Not te of the combustion gases. Opposer also 
2 | sets-up use to a considerable extent prior 
| Constitute Excuse. | to the earliest date of adoption and use 
| True, the defendant contends that the | by the applicant of square type boilers 
|fire occurred in the operation and use of this general kind with the color gray 
of the device but the action is not | on the outside of the sections and be- 





|agreement under which exemption is| brought to recover damage as a result! tween the ends of said boilers, which 
claimed is this: “The licensee assumes| of the fire, but only for the damage re-| color has been in contrast to the black 
and agrees to pay for all loss or damage | sulting from the fire due to the negli- end sections. 

to property, and injury to or death of | gence of the defendant in delaying the No Close Resemblance _ 
persons, including costs and expenses | arrival of the fire department by block- | The applicant has taken testimony 
incident thereto, caused by the construc- | ing the crossing with a train for an un-| but the opposer has not. The latter has 
tion, installation, maintenance, presence | reasonable time. Standard Oil Co. v. | relied upon a stipulation which has been 
or use if said pipe or pipes or said un- | Payne, supra, is not. in conflict with the included in the record. Tt will not be 
loading device, or by reason of any fail- | general authority, it merely. considers | neecssary to state here in detail either 
ure to lock, maintain or remove the | the application and construction of the the matters stipulated in the record or 
| movable connections as hereinbefore pro- provisions of the contract to the circum- | the facts established by the applicants 
vided or by their presence or use upon stances of the case, and holds that the! testimony. The applicant has fully 
the property of the railway company, or Coptract did not, under the facts, free shown that as early as February, 1927, 
by the failure of the licensee or the | the defendant from liability. and continuously since it has used the 


Question 3. If by virtue of the ‘an-| officers, agents or employes of the li- 
swers to questions 1 and/or 2, it ‘ap-|censee to abide by or comply with any 
pears that such a corporation had or ac-| of the conditions of this license: and the 


_ Where a contract, as in this case, is red band disclosed in the drawing of its 
| against a common law liability, it should | application upon boilers of this kind. 
;be strictly construed and not given an! There is no showing that opposer has 


quired such property rights, is such a/| 
corporation deprived of property with- | 
out due process of law or without just | 
compensation contrary to the provisions | 


!enforcement beyond that required by | at any time prior to February, 1927, 
{such construction. 13 C. J. 521. The) used this distinctive feature or any other 
parties in this case did not contemplate | so nearly resembling it as to make con- 


|an exemption of liability for negligence | fusion of goods or origin at all prob- 


licensee further assumes all loss and 
damage to said pipe or pipes or un- 
loading device resulting from any act 
or default of the railway company, its 


This is an appeal from an order of the 
Commission granting a license to the 
applicant but by him claimed not to be 
in accordance ‘with the terms of his ap- 
plications, because licenses were granted 
other applicants whose operation cut | 
down appellant’s “service area.” The} 
primary questions are whether the act 
permits an appeal from a decision of the 
Commission in so far as said decision 
reduced the service area of appellant’s 
broadcasting station, and whether a 
hearing is necessary when the Commis- 
sion puts other station§ on the same fre- 


| proved Mar. 28, 1928, is also iff question. | 
|The record has not yet been printed in| 
| this case but is due early inf the Fall. 


| No. 5204—Missouri Broadcasting Corp. 
| and C, W. Benson v. F. R. C. 

This is an appeal from an order of the 
|Commission denying the application of 
|the Missouri broadcasting station for a! 
construction permit seeking the use of | 
| the frequency of 1,350 kilocycles for Sta- | 
tion WIL with a power output of 1,000) 
| watts. Besides the issue of fact, viz., 
|whether the evidence of comparative | 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia | of the Fifth Amendment of the Consti-| officers, agents, servants or employes, or 
has power to issue a “stay order” in a| tution of the United States by virtue of|from the operation of said railroad, 
matter over which it does not have ap-|the waiver required by the joint resolu- | whether negligent.or otherwise, together 
pellate jurisdiction under the radio act| tion of Congress of Dec. 8, 1926, or the} with the cost of all repairs and renewals 
of 1927, as amended. waiver referred to in the last paragraph | to said pipe gr pipes and unloading de- 

The Commission’s statement of facts | of section 5, or the condition required to| vice; and the said licensee hereby for- 
and record have been filed and a tem-| be contained in all licenses by subpara-|ever indemnifies the railway company 
porary restraining order granted by the | graph (a) of section 11 of the radio act| against and agrees to save it harmless 
court. The Genoral Broddcasting Com-| of 1927, ds amended? Hiren all liabilitv for any such loss, dam- 
pany has been allowed to intervene and Question 4. If by virtue of the an-/age, injury, death, costs and expenses.” 
its motion to dismiss the appeal and dis- | swers to questions 1 and/or 2, it appears| “At the outset, it is necessary for us 
solve the temporary restraining order | that after Feb. 23, 1927, such a corpora-| to determine ‘whether the defendant 1s 
has not been acted upon by the court|tion had or acquired such a property| exempt from liability by the terms of 
as yet. lright, is the radio act of 1927, as 





quency as existing stations. 


No. 5104, No. 5105, No. 5150, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. v. 
a. oC 


These appeals grew out of certain ac- 
tion of the Commission relating to ap- 
plications of appellant for renewal of 
licenses for its broadcasting stations 
KYW, KFKX and KYA, located at Chi- 
cago, Ill. The renewal licenses contained 
language to the effect that they were is- 
sued with the specific understanding that | 
the cleared channel of frequency of 1,020 | 
kilocycles had been allocated for use by | 
stations in the Second Zone created by 
section 2 of the radio act of 1927, and} 
they were issued for a temporary period | 
of 90 days and would not be renewed | 
provided application therefor was made 
tor the use of 1,020 ‘kilocycles by a 
proper applicant within the Second 
Zone. It is contended by appellant that 
this provision in the licenses constitutes | 
a denial of its applications. The Com- | 
mission moved to dismiss on the ground | 
that there was no denial of appellant’s 
applications and the use of 1,020 kiio-| 
cycles by it originally was temporary | 
and known to be so by appellant. The 
principal issue presented is whether the | 
decisions of the Commission are ones | 
from which an appeal may be taken! 
under section 16 of the act. Briefs are| 


showing of public interest of the stations 
jinvolved in this appeal support the Com- 
mission’s decision, there is this quqestion 
|of law: Is proof of improper use of fa- 
| cilities by a licensee sufficient to entitle 
any other applicant to the use thereof, 
| without further proof of its serving pub- | 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity? | 
|The record in this case has not yet been 
| printed. 


| 
| No. 5207—American Fishermen's Protec- 
tive Association y. F. R. C. 


This is an appeal from an order of the | 
Commission denying an application for 
a construction permit to erect 2 trans- 
mitter for private shore-to-ship com- 
munication. No question of law is pre- 
sented, the sole issue being whether it 
is in the public interest, convenience, or 
necessity to grant the application ap- 
plied for. The record in this case has 
not yet been printed. 


No. 5208—J. E. Bennett Music Com 
v2.8 < 
This is an appeal from an order of the | 

Commission denying a construction per- 

mit to erect a station at Cordell, Okla., | 

for the use of 1,360 kilocycles with a 

power output of 100 watts. No question 

of law is involved in this appeal. The 
only questions of fact arising herein re- 
late to interference and whether the 


pany | 


| WFBR. Plaintiff’s contention is that the 


due by both parties early in the Fall and|Co™mission’s finding that public inter- 
these appeals will be argued orally be-|¢St would not be served by the granting 


fore the Court of Appeals at the next} 
term of court, 


No. 5141—Havens and Martin vy. F. R. C. 
This is an appeal from an order of the 


of the appellant’s application is sup- 
ported by the evidence. The record in 
this case has not yet been printed. 


| No. 5227—Shortwave & 


| 
| 


Television Lab- 


In the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia: Equity No. 51439—The 
Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., a corpo- 
ration et al. v. F. R. C. 


This is a suit for an injunction against 
the Commission to enjoin it from allow- 
ing the Baltimore Broadcasting Com- 
pany to operate its station WCBN upon 
a frequency 60 kilycycles away from that 
upon which appellant operates its station 


operation of station WFBR located geo- 
graphically so close to station WCBN, 
60 kilocycles apart, will cause a reduc- 
tion of its service area. It raises a ques- 
tion of fact first as to whether the ac-| 
tion complained of does effect a reduction | 
of plaintiff’s station’s service area, and, 
second, a question of law: Does a license | 
to operate a station on a given frequency 
with a given power output entitle the} 
station to a “service area” to the limit 
of such facilities. 


Equity No. 51325—Stromberg-Carlson | 
Telephone Mfg. Co., a corporation, v. | 
7. & <. 

This is a suit for an injunction grow- 
ing out of the Commission’s General 
Order No. 87 and subsequent amend- | 
ments, to enjoin the Commission from 
changing the frequency assigned of the 
plaintiff’s radio broadcasting station 
WHAM and to restrain and enjoin the 
Commission from assigning any other 
radio station to the frequency used or 
to be used by plaintiff’s radio station | 
WHAM. | 
+» The Supreme Court of the District of | 





| amended, valid as against the claifn_that 
|it authorizes or requires the Federal 
Radio Commission, in acting upon an 
application for renewal of license by 
|said person, to deprive such person of 
;such property without due process of 
| law, in that the only standards provided 
| by the act for the guidance of the Com- 
mission in acting upon such applications 
are that of “public interest, convenience 
or necessity,” and that set forth in sec- 


| this agreement. 
| been frequently presented to the courts. 
|The great weight of authority sustains 
| the proposition that a railroad company 
being under no legal obligation to grant 
to any one the privilege of constructing 
and operating a building or equipment 
upon its right of way, may grant che 
privilege by contract exempting it from 
damage resulting from its negligence as- 
sociated with such construction and op- 
eration. James Quirk Milling Co. v. 


Similar questions have | 


| 1928, and in that the act fails to require 


Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Co., 
107 N. W. (Minn.) 742; Checkley v. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co., 257 Ill. 49i, 
which is reported and annotated in 44 
L. R. A. 


tion 5 of the amendatory act of Mar. 28, 


that the Commission, prior to proceeding 
to a hearing or decision on such applica- | 
tion, shall specify in what respect it ‘ 
deems or has failed to find that thc) Damage Not Caused 


granting of such application would not} S 4 
serve public interest, convenence or, By Factors Specified 
necessity, contrary to the provisions of| The right of way is the property of 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu-|a railroad and the use of such property 
tion of the United States? is within its control, except in a way 
Question 5. If by virtue of the an-| incidental to its function as a common 
; carrier in which thé public has an in- 


Oo. 

swers to questions 1 and/or 2, it ap-| 
pears that after Feb. 23, 1927, such a 
corporation had or acquired such a prop- 
erty right, is the act of Mar, 28, 1922, 
amending the radio act of 1927 (com- 
monly known as the Davis Amendment) 
valid as against the claim that it 
authorizes or requires the Federal Radio 
Commission, in acting upon an applica- 
tion for renewal of license to deprive 





| vertisers which constituted a going busi- 
ness, have or acquire thereby property in 
the continued operation of such station, 
with power appropriate to continue the 
operation of said business, within the 
meaning of the word “property” as used 
in the Fifth Amendment oe se Constitu- 
tion of the United States”? 

2. If the answer to question 1 is in the 


such person of such property without 
|due process of law or to take private 
property for public use without just 
compensation, contrary to the provisions 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 


affirmative, is the joint resolution of 
Congress of Dec. 8, 1926, valid as against | 


requires, it works a deprivation of such 
property Without due process of law or 
a taking of private property for public 


the claim that, by yirtue of the waiver 1% | 


|not associated with the occupancy of | able or even possible. 
|the leased premises. A provision in a| The advertisements shown by op- 
|lease permitting the installation of an|poser’s exhibits A to P, inclusive, re- 
|unloading device upon a railroad right’ veal nothing that the public would re- 
| of way, which exempts the railroad from | gard as similar in any way to what the 
|liability for damages resulting from the | applicant seeks to register as a trade 
|installation, maintenance, presence or; mark. There is nothing disclosed on 
juse of such device, does not free the| behalf of the opposer which the average 
|railroad from liability in a suit to re-| purchaser would confuse, so far as the 
| cover damages directly resulting from applicant’s mark is concerned, with the 
the negligence of the company in unrea- | goods of the applicant and there appears 
| sonably blocking a crossing, thereby de-| to be nothing which the opposer has 
‘laying the fire department on its way | been doing in connection with its busi- 
| to a fire, | ness which would be interfered with by 
| Since the contract in this case does | the registration of the applicant’s mark. 
not free the railroad from liability for| As the applicant states in its brief: 
the alleged negligence, let us consider; ‘The opposer at the time of filing the 
|the rights and duties of the railroad in | notice of opposition herein on about July 
;such a case. In this State a railroad|19, 1928, was neither making nor sell- 
company may properly leave its cars|ing any jacketed boilers for heating pur- 
standing on a highway crossing for short | poses similar to applicant’s boiler, nor 
| periods when necessary for the reason-| Was opposer handling any other boiler 
(able conduct of its business. But to| bearing a trade mark composed of red 
| leave such cars in or upon the highway |and black stripes, nor was he handling 
longer than necessary for such purpose |any boiler colored red and black upon 
jis negligence. Chicago, B. & O. R. R,| the outer sides thereof, or with any color 
Co. v. Roberts, 3 New. (Unef) 425. similar thereto.” . © 

| Act Must Be Shown x big applicant further states in its 
| F rief: 

| As Proximate Cause | “The applicant has never claimed the 
| In order to hold the company respon- exclusive right to red or any other color 
sible it must appear that the negligence | a8 a trade mark, and it does not seek to 
in blocking the crossing was the proxi- preclude other boiler manufacturers from 
| mate cause of the damage. Omaha &| Using red as a trade mark or as a part 
|R. V. Ry. Co. v. Talbot, 48 Neb. 627,|0f atrade mark. The applicant is merely 
| Trainmen in charge of trains and the Seeking the registration of a definite 
| public have taken widely divergent views | figuse or design comprising a series of 
| as to the length of time a crossing may | Parallel bands including a red band dis- 
| reasonably be blocked. The former have | Posed intermediate  relatively-narrow 
| frequently been notoriously and wantonly | black edge or end bands. This still per- 
| indifferent to the right of the public to mits and leaves opon to other manufac- 
| use such crossings. | turers of boilers the right and privilege 
| The record in this case discloses a con-|0f using red or red-and black, in any 
| temptous disregard for the rights of the|Other arrangements or designs distin- 
|public to use this crossing under cir- , guishable from applicant’s trade mark.” 
| cumstances of the most urgent necessity. | Opposition Dismissed 

|An uncontrolled and hostile fire was| _ It seems clear enough in consequence 
| burning a building. Such a fire was a, that the opposer has no standing in this 
menace to other property and yet the proceeding since it is not using anything 
crew in charge of this train, if the plain-| Which conflicts with the mark of the 
s evidence is true, took an unreason-| applicant nor anything which it will be 
able time to pull their train away from | precluded from or damaged by using if 
ithe crossing. Such conduct as this has |this registration is granted. Arkell 
resulted in legislative enactments under | Safety Ba.; Co. v. Safepack Mills, 314 0. 





tiff’ 


W 
» 


Columbia granted plaintiff’s motion for| Question 6. If by virtue of the an- 


the police power, limiting the time a|G. 3; 53 App. D. C. 218. 
preliminary injunction and the Commis-|swers to questions 1 and/or 2, it ap- 


oratory, Inc., v. F. R. C. use without Just compensation? | crossing might be blocked. Stanton had| The opposer has contended that the 


Commission denying an application for a | . 
This appeal arose as a result of the 


construction permit seeking an increase | 
in power with a regional 1requency as- 
signment for Station WGBM at Rich- 
mond, Va. The issues include an inter- 
pretation of “public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity” as used in the radio 
act of 1927, and the Davis amendment 
to the radio act of 1927. The record in 
this appeal has been filed and briefs will 
be forthcoming by both parties in the 
early Fall. Oral argument may be 
reached the next term of court. 
No. 5149—W. O. Ansley Jr. v. F. R. C. 
This is an appeal from an order of 
the Commission denying an application 
for a construction permit to build a sta- 
tion in the city or Abilene, ‘Tex. 
questions raised by this appeal 
mostly questions of fact relating to the 
service Lexas is getting and probable 
interference if the application of appei- 
lant were granted. ‘he quota figures 
promulgated by the Commission under 
the provisions of the amendatory act of 
Mar, 28, 1928, are challenged in this ap- 
peaf as well as certain procedure of the 
Commission. The record has _ been 
printed in this appeal and appellant’s 
brief is due shortly. 


No. 5190—The Courier-Journal Co. and| 


The Louisville-Times Co. y. F. R. C. 
This appeal arises by virtue of 
change in the frequency assignment of 


Station WHAS pursuant to a clear than- \ ome Gc aeebionn le 
nel shift undertaken by the Corfmission’s | "° © stations license, 


General Order No. 87, to alleviate cross- 
taik interference which was promulgated 
by virtue of section 4(f) of the radio 
act of 1927, as amended. It is contended 
by appellant that General Order No. 87 
is not a reasonable exercise of thé powers 
of the Commission, and that the action 
of the Commission 





sion appealed from “this order granting 


Commission’s denial of appellant’s appli-| the same on the ground that the court’s 


|pears that after Feb. 23, 1927, such a 


| * ° 
| corporation had or acquired such a prop- 


3. If the answer to question 1 is inj such an ordinance which limited the ti mark of the li ; : : 
the affirmative, is the radio act of 1927,| to five minutes a tne time ° applicant is merely descrip 


The | 
are | 


a) 


takén pursuant 


cation for a construction permit to build 
|a station at Boston, Mass., for the use of 
|the frequency of 1,370 kilocycles with a 
|power output of 100 watts (night) and 
250 watts (day). The principal issue 
is one of fact, viz: whether the evidence 
| supported the Commission’s finding that 
|public interest would not be served by 
granting the application applied for, 
|Commission procedure is questioned by 
this appeal also, The record has not yet 
| been printed. 


| No, 5228—William B, Schaeffer (doing | 
business as Schaeffer Radio Company) | 
+ 2 8. é. 
The Commission denied the application | 
|of appellant for renewal of its station 
| (KVEP) license to operate at Portland, 
| Oreg., on the frequency 1,490 kilocycles, 
unlimited time of operation with a power 
output of 15 watts. This appeal raises 
squarely these questions: What is ob- 
scene and indecent language as contem- 
plated by the act and can the Commis- 
sion indirectly censor station programs 
|for “indecent and obscene” language. 

The record in this case is not yet printed. 
No. 5240—KFKB Broadcasting Associa- 
| tion, Inc. v. F. R. C. 





Like the foregoing appeal, this arose | 
out of a denial of an application to re- 
\ s This appeal 
|raises the question: How far can the 
| Commission go in its indirect censorship | 
of programs, determining what is or is | 
not in the public interest. The record | 
| in this case has not yet been printed. 

No 
} 


ness as Lexington Air Stations v. 
F. R. C. 


order placed the burden of proof in| erty right, is the radio act of 1927, as 
showing why the changes made by the | amended, valid as against the claim that 


Commission’s General Orler No. 87) 
should not be made, on the Commission, | 
contrary to the provisions of the radio | 
act of 1927. 

The validity of the Commission’s Gen- 
eral Order No. 87 and amendments 


thereto is in issue as well as certain other | plication, contrary to the provisions of 


Commission procedure. 


The record will be certified to the| 


Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the near future. 


In the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 
The Agricultural Broadcasting Com- 


pany has filed a suit for injunction | Northern District of Illinois arose by | 


against the individual Commissioners as 
the Federal Radio Commission and the 
Great Lakes Broadcasting Company to 


restrain the Commission from enforcing | ) S 
as against, it the order of the Court of | on 1,340 kilocycles, with 500 watts power. 


Appeals reducing the time of operation 
of its station WLS from 5/7 to 1/2. 
The validity of the order of the Court 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia is | 


in question, and also whether or not there 


is a property right in a license as be-| visions of the act or for violation of the| person, to deprive such person 0 
tween two individual stations which may | order of the Commission. 


be protected by injunction. 
The Commission will move to dismiss 


on the grounds of lack of jurisdiction | peals for the Seventh Circuit, the follow- 


that, by virtue of the waiver required in 
the last paragraph of section 5 and by 
virtue of the condition required to be 
contained in all licenses by subparagraph 
(a) of section 11, it Works a deprivation 
of such property without due process of 
law or a taking of private propetty for 
public use without just compensation ? | 
4. If the ansiver to question 1 is in 
the affirmative, is the radio act of 1927, 
F as amended, valid as against the claim 
In the Supreme Court of the United| that it authorizes or requires the Fed- 
States: eral Radio Commission, in its action on 
The case of Clinton R. White v. George | an application for renewal of license by 


it authorizes or requires the Federal 
Radio Commission in its action on an 
application for renewal of license by a} 
person such as is described in question 2} 
to take property for public use without 
just compensation, by denying such ap- 


the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States? 


| E. Q. Johnson which was filed in the|a person such as is déscribed in question 


United States District Court for the/1, to take private property for public use 
without just compensation, either by 
denying such application or granting it 
on such terms as virtually to destroy a 
going broadcasting business of such per- 
son? 

5. If the answer to question 1 is in the 
affirmative, is the radio act of 1927, as 
amended, valid as against the claim that 
it authorizes or requires the Federal 


reason of the attempt of Clinton R. 
White, the owner of radio station 
WCRW at Chicago, to compel the Com- 
mission to renew his license to operate 


An interlocutory injunction was sought 
| to enjoin the Commission from enforcing | 
| the penal provisions, of sections 32 and } 
33 of the radio act 6f 1927 against Mr. 
White, either for violation of the pro-| plication for renewal of license by aged 
su 

property without due process of law, in 
|that the only standards provided by the 
act for the guidance of the Commission 


in acting upon such applications are that 


The court de- 
|nied the application for injunction, and 
upon appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap- 





over any of the Commissioners, 


In the Supreme Court of the United 
States: 


Co. vy. Federal Radio Commission. 


ae n y i | This appeal was taken to the circuit) by the Secretary of Commerce for the | hearing or decision on such application, | 
» 5245—Carl S. Wheeler, doing busi-| court of appeals from a decree entered | operation of a broadcasting station, and| shall specify in what respect it~ deems 


American Bond & Mortgage| 


ing questions were certified to the Su-| of “public interest, convenience or neces- 
preme Court of the United States: : sity” and that set forth in section 5 of 

1. Did a person who, prior to the en-| the amendatory act of Mar. 28, 1928, and 
actment of the radio act of 1927, applied |in that the act fails to require that the 
|for and was granted successive licenses | Commission, prior to proceeding to a 





by the District~Court for the Northern| who owned and continuously operated |or has failed to find that the granting of 





This is an appeal from an order of the 


District of Hlinois, perpetually enjoining | such broadcasting station, whereby it| such application would mot serve public 
the American Bond and Mortgage Com-! developed a following of listeners and ad-| interest, convenience or necessity. 


as amended, valid as against the claim | 


| Radio Commission, in acting upon an ap- | 


which a train might | tive of its goods and therefore unregis- 
block a street crossing. This ordinance | trable. As was said in the above noted 
| was introduced in evidence. We have re- | decision, since the opposer is not using 
peatedly held that such an ordinance is| this mark, nor any deceptively similar to 
to be considered by the jury as evidence | it, the opposer has no right to raise the 
| of negligence, ; question of ‘descriptiveness in the instant 
| But aside from a violation of. the | proceeding. Obviously enough, the appli- 
| ordinance, the question of negligence 1s cant cannot obtain registration of a pic- 
| to be determined from the circumstances | torial representation of its goods since 
| of the case. In_ this case, the train|that is merely descriptive of them even 
| was couneiee on the crossing, cut to per-|if they are of peculiar construction or 
|mit traffic upon the street. The train | ornamental design. 

| crew knew about the fire. A chemical} A clear disclaimer of the representa- 
| truck, which was useless at this fire,| tion of the goods must be filed in this 
| crossed the track, whereupon the crew! case. The broad red band approaches 
| closed the gap and stopped the hose}somewhat the limits to which reg- 
| truck, which was following it. ‘This | istration may be granted for an article 
; truck was deiayed from 5 to 22 minute., having a portion a certain color. It is 
| according to various witnesses. In Hun-| common enough to permit registration 
- Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. v.\ of a mark on goods co rising a rela- 
| Southern Pacific, 268 Pac. (Calif.) 38), | tively narrow strip aaak on band of a 
+ Pall may AE iy = en a ontnonny far definite color, but as the band is widened 
| unexplained Diockadliz | it may reach such an extent as - 
of a street crossing by a railroad trait come merely a coloring of sea 


| is negligence on the part of the railroad! the whol ; 
" ; s : e of the goods under which con- 
jcompany. So. Ry. Co. v. Floyd, 99 Miss.| dition it is not registrable as a trade 


| 519, 55 So. 287,288; Central of Georgia mark 


| Ry. Co. v. Chambers, 183 Ala. 155, 62 : 
| So. 724, 727; Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co.| Between these extremes ties a twilight 
;v. Roberts, 8 Neb, (Unof.) 425, 91 N. W.|20ne where it may be difficult to deter- 
| 707, 709; Matoza v. S. P. C., 59 Calif | mine when the ring or strip ceases to be 
| App. 636, 640, 211 Pac. 252; Houren v,! Such and becomes merely a coloring of 
| Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 236 Ill,| a substantial portion of the article. Each 
| 620, 86 N. E. 611, 613, 20 L. R. A. (N. | case must be decided upon the facts there 
S.) 1110, 127 Am. St. Rep. 309. presented. In the case at bar it is be- 
The defendant attempts to explain the | lieved the applicant is entitled to regis- 
| blocking of crossing by the fact that! tration if it makes a suitable disclaimer 
|the crew thought the train was in dan-| of the representation of the goods. 
ger from the fire and pursuant to the The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
orders of the despatcher, were moving | Mark Interferences is reversed, the op- 
|it away from the fire to save it. Even) position is dismissed, and it is adjudged 
conceding this point, which seems to be), the applicant is entitled to the registra- 
tion for which it has made application, 
‘if it incorporates a proper disclaimer, 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 
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Mark ‘Flametex’ — 


| 
| 


Adjudged Proper | 


Avrnorizenp STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


To Subject Alien to Law Although Confinement 


For Registration Indeterminate Sentence With Three-Year Maximum Held 
_ Was Actually for Less Thea Year 


Opposition Based on Label 


‘Celotex’ Is Held Not to) 
Constitute Bar, Labels Not 
Being Confusing 


New York, N. Y. 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
handed down the following opinion in an 
alien deportation case: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Ex ReL ANTHONY PALADINO 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION OF THE 
Port oF NEW YORK. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 
Before L. HAND, SWAN and AucusTuUs N. 

HAND, Circuit Judges. 

ALFRED S. PERLSTEIN for relator-appel- 
lant; CHARLES H. TUTTLE, United 
States Attorney (ERNEST LAPPANO, 
Asst. United States Attorney, of coun- 

sel) for respondent-appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
AvuGustus N. HAND, Circuit Judge. 
The relator, Anthony Paladino, was 
born in Italy, in 1898, and emigrfted to 
this country in 1899. In 1919, he was 
sentenced by the court of general ses- 
sions in New York for the crime of grand 
larceny in the second degree and served 

a term of 14 months and 20 days at the 

Elmira Reformatory. In 1929 he was 

again sentenced by the court of general 

sessions for the crime of robbery in the 
first degree to the penitentiary of the 

‘County of New York. Each sentence 

was “indeterminate,” in that on its face 

it specified no definite term and simply 

|read that the defendant should be im- 

prisoned in the designated institution 

“there to be dealt with according to law.” 
The relator was arrested by the De- 

partment of Labor on the ground that he 

was subject to deportation on account 

of the foregoing sentences, and after a 

hearing a wararnt for his deportation 

was issued. He, thereupon, sued out a 

writ of habeas corpus to tést the legality 

of this warrant and the writ was dis- 
missed by the district court. He was con- 
fined on the second sentence nine months. 


Effect of Indeterminate 
Sentence Is Questioned 


Section 19 of the immigration act of 
Feb. 5, 1917, provides for the deporta- 
tion of any alien who thereafter is sen- 
tenced mpre than once to imprisonment 
“for a term of one year or more” because 
of conviction in this country “of any 
crime involving moral turpitude.” It is 
not doubted that such of the crimes of 
which Paladino was convicted involved 
moral turpitude and the only question 
raised on this appeal is whether the sec- 
ond sentence to the New York County 
penitentiary was “for a term of one year 
or more.” It seems to be conceded that 
the imprisonment for 14 months under 
the first sentence made the sentence in 
effect “for a term of one year or more.” 

In United States ex rel Sirtie v. Som- 


The First Assistant Commissioner of | 
Patents has rendered the following opin- | 
ion in a trade mark opposition proceed- | 
ing: 





' 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
v. 
BRONSTON Bros. AND Co., INC. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal-from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9713 to registration of 
trade mark for wall board, calcined 
gypsum, etc., application filed Nov. 9, | 
928, Serial No. 275011. 

WILLIAM E. SEAvER for The Celotex Com- 
pany; J. Stuart ScHArF for Bronston 
Bros. and Co., Inc. 

Comnaiissioner’s Opinion 
July 19, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of the opposer, the Celotox 
Company, of the decision of the examiner 
of trade mark interferences dismissing 
the opposition and adjudging the appli- 
cant, Bronston Bros. and Co., Inc., en- 
titled to the registration for which ap- 

@ plication has been made. 

The applicant has applied for the reg- 
istration of the notation “FLAMETEX” 
as a trade mark for “wall board, cal- 
ceined gypsum, composition board, plas- 
ter board, composition roofing, shingles, 
building partitions, interior trim, felt for 
sound deadening and heat insulating, 
window frames, wooden doors, brick, 
building timber.” : 

The opposer claims prior adoption, 
use, and consequent ownership of the 
trade mark “CELOTEX” for wall board 
and similar material and sets up owner- 
ship of registration No. 187332 issued 
July 29, 1924, of its mark used upon these 
goods. While the applicant claims use| 
of its mark upon a considerable variety 
of goods upon which the opposer does 
not allege use of its mark yet both par- 
ties have applied their respective marks 
to wall board and, in consequence, so far 
as the instant proceeding is concerned, 
the goods of both parties are substanti- 
ally identical. 


. Opposer First in Field 


The opposer has taken testimony but 
the applicant has not. ¥t satisfactorily 
appears the opposer was long prior in 
the field in the adoption and use of its 
mark upon its goods, that it has spent 
very large sums in advertising and has 
sold goods under its trade mark of quite 
enormous value and is, in consequence, 
in possession of a widespread good will 
as an asset to its business. Under these 
circumstances, if there is any probability’ 
of confusion of goods or of origin, the 
registration must be denied the appli- 
cant. 

From the foregoing it is apparent the 
only matter to be considered here is the 
similarity of the marks. Both have the 
common terminal syllable “TEX” but are 
otherwise wholly dissimilar in appear- 
ance, spelling, sound and_ significance. 
Viewed in their entirety, the common 
portion is regarded as such a minor part 
that confusion or mistake is deemed un- 
likely. Purchasers of goods of this kind 

ray be distinguished from those who 
purchase small articles which sell for a 
few cents and such as are called for by 
servants and children, and ordered over 
the telephone. 

It does not seem that anyone who 
would purchase wall board would be at 
all likely to be deceived or misled if the 
two marks appeared in the same market 
upon these goods. The first and domi- 
nant portion of each mark is more likely 
to be noted by purchasers and the wide 
dissimilarity between “CELLO” and 


bell held that an indeterminate sentence 
to the New York City Reformatory 
should be regarded as a sentence for the 
maximum term of three years and dis- 
missed the writ of habeas corpus taken 
out to test the validity of a warrant of 
deportation. Judge Hazel in United 
States ex rel Morlacci v. Smith, 8 Fed. 
(2d) 663, and Judge Woolsey in the un- 
reported case of United States ex rel 
Kiobge v. Day, were of the same mind. 
The correctness of the foregoing deci- 
sions and of the conclusion reached by 
Judge Coxe in the court below depends 
upon the proper interpretation and the 
intended effect of the New York legisla- 
tion regarding “indeterminate” senten- 
ces, Which we shall consider accordingly. 
The relator insists that an indetermi- 
nate sentence to a penitentiary is not a 
sentence for one year or more according 
te the New York law. The law under 
which he was sentenced is found in sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of Chapter 579 of the Laws 
of 1915, as amended by Laws of 1916, 
“FLAME” would seem sufficient guar-| Chapter 287, the material provisions of 
anty against confusion. To reach a dif-| Which are as follows: 
ferent conclusion would be to hold that i. 
the opposer is entitled to protection upon 
dhe notation “TEX” alone and to prevent 
anyone from using this suffix in con- 
nection with any other word, no matter 
how dissimilar to the first portion of 
opposer’s mark. 
Goeds Said to Be Similar 
A considerable number of trade marks 
ending in this syllable “TEX” previousiy 
registered for use upon the same class 
of goods have been noted in the answer, 
the inference being drawn that “TEX” 
is either publici juris and not capable 
of exclusive appropriation by anyone, 
or that this syllable has become so wideiy} 
known and so commonly used in con-| ‘ 5 4 
nection with similar goods that the pub- jn section five of this act and not otherwise 
lic would not rely upon it in connce- and SRet nel exceed theese youre * ; 
tion with the opposer's or th linantts 5. The parole commission shall have power 
pposer's or e app leant * * to parole, conditionally release, dis- 
mark. In some previously adjudicated charge, retake or reimprison any inmate of 
cases, the Court of Customs and Paient:| any penitentiary under the jurisdiction of 
Appeals has indicated that those matters, a department of correction in said cities, 
are not material in reaching a decision| committed thereto under an indeterminate 
but that the real question at issue is| Sentence, provided the judge or court who 
limited to the probability of confusion. male suck a ba peck penitentiary 
. : 0 é y successor eo snall, upon ecom- 
The Apex Electrical Manufacturing | mendation of the parole aden nee 
Co, v. Landers, Frary & Clark, decided in pursuance of this act, approve in writing 
May 20, 1930, not yet published. Lever} such parole, conditional release or discharge 
Bros. Co. v. Riodola Chemical Co. (now! 
by change of name The Tex Company) 


of such inmate. 
decided June 4, 1930, not yet published "determinate Sentence Held 
(V_U. S. Daily, 1309.) In this latter 


a To Be for Maximum Term 
decision the court noted that “Prior 


segistrations may be shown to prove that Indeterminate sentences have long been 
4 word or symbol in a registered mark | he!d sentences for the maximum term for 
has so frequently been used in prior which the defendant might be im- 
trade marks, registered or unregistered, prisoned. This is the construction not 
as to make such word, as applicd to only placed upon sentences where a maxi- 
particular goods, public property,’ but, ™um and minimum period of imprison- 
found in that case no such showing had Ment appears in the sentence but also 
been made. upon sentences where no term is men- 

The opposer has invited attention to tioned and the statute sets the maxi- 
some recent decisions of the Court of mum. People ex rel Haupt v. Lasch, 122 
Customs and Patent Appeals appearing Misc. 223; People ex rel Clark v. The 
in O. G. 395, No. 1, but in these cases) Warden, 39 Misc. 113; Ex parte Lee, 
the marks appear to have been in their 


After the creation of a parole commis- 


provided, any person convicted of any crime 
or upon conviction for which the 
court may sentence to a penitentiary * * * 
and whe is not insane or mentally or physi- 
cally incapable of being substantially bene- 
fited by the correctional and reformatory 
purposes of any such institution shall, 

sentenced to any institution under the juris- 
diction of the department of correction in 
said city, be sentenced and committed to a 
penitentiary * * * under the jurisdiction of 
the said department of correction * * *. 
The term of imprisonment of any person sen- 
tenced to any such penitentiary shall not be 
fixed or _limited by the court in imposing 
sentence. The term of such imprisonment 
shall be terminated in the manner prescribed 


offense 


177 Cal., 690; State v. Perkins, 143 Iowa 


essential and distinguishing features, 25; Commonwealth v. Brown, 167 Mass. 
identical, and the question there at 144; Commonwealth v. Kalck, 239 Pa. 
issued turned upon whether the goods 223; Woods v. State, 130 Tenn. 100; 


State v. Page, 70 Kan. 669; People v. 
Connors, 291 Ill, 614; Hulbert v. Fenton, 
215 N. W. 104; In re Smith, 212 Mich 78. 

It is true that by the joimt action of 
the parole commission and the trial 
judge the period of imprisonment may be 
greatly diminished and indeed almost 
totally abated, but so a sentence of 18 
months by a Federal court to the Atlanta 
Penitentiary may be in effect reduced to 
six by placing the prisoner on parole 
after he has served one-third of his sen- 


of the respective parties possessed the 
same descriptive properties. In the in- 
stant case the goods are admittedly the 
same and the marks differ. 

Decision Cited 
_ As somewhat persuasive of the holé- 
ing that confusioi is not likely in the 
instant case reference is made to the re- 
cent decision in the case of the 
Coca-Cola Company v. Carlisle Bottling 
Works, C. C. A. 6th Cir., decided June 
28, 1930, published in The United States 
Daily, July 16, 1930, p. 7, in which 
“Roxa Kola” was held not to be con- 
fusingly similar to the mark “Coca-Cola” 
when used upon identically the same 
class of goods. In reaching its conclu- 
sion, the court said: 

“Equity does not absolutely insure the 
consumers of ‘plaintiff’s beverage against 
qeceit. It grants no relief unless the 
rey between the two marks is of a| 





while exercising that caution ordinarily 
used in the purchase of such beverage. 
McLean vy. Fleming, 96 U. S. 245, 251, 
255; Kann v. Diamond Steel Co., 89 Fed. 
706, 718 (C. C. A. 8).” 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant en- 


aracter to deceive the casual consumer| applied is affirmed. 





, tence. 
bation act the execution of a sentence | 


missioner, 6 Fed. (2d) 233, Judge Camp- | 


sion in any of the said cities as hereinbefore - 


titled to the registration for which it has | 
\ 
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Immigration Act Is Construed 
To Support Deportation Order . 


| 
| 
| 
Likewise under the Federal pro- | 


may be wholly suspended even after an| 
affirmance on appeal if the defendant has | 
not begun to serve his term. | 


Yet it can hardly be denied that such | 


|a sentence, if in terms for more than a 


year and for a crime involving moral | 
turpitude, would afford a basis for de- | 
portation. Ex parte Wilson, 35 Fed. (2d) | 
537. In all these cases, the defendant re-| 
mains subject to the control of a super-| 
vising authority whether it be the parole | 
commission or the Federal parole board, | 
or a probation officer, and if he breaks | 
his parole he can at once be arrested and | 
brought back to serve the remainder of | 
his sentence. 


Section 2181 of the New York Penal} 
Law provides that: 

Where a person is convicted of a crime, 
for which the punishment inflicted is im-| 
prisonment for a term of less than one year, | 
the imprisonment must be inflicted by = 
finement in the county jail, or place of con- 
finement designated by law to be used as | 
the jail of the county, except when other- | 
wise specially prescribed by statute, | 

Section*2182 provides that where the 
penalty for a crime is imprisonment, for 
one year sentence may be to a county | 
jail, penitentiary of State prison, but if | 
to a State prison, the sentence shall not 
be for less than one year. | 

Section 2183 provides that: 

Where a person is convicted of a crime, | 
for which the punishment inflicted is for a| 
term exceeding one year, or is sentenced | 
to imprisonment for such a term, the im- 
prisonment must be inflicted by confinement | 
at hard labor in a State prison.® But this 
and sections 2181 and 2182 shall not apply | 
to a case where special provision is made by 
statute as to the punishment for any particu- 


lar offense or class of offenses or offend- 
ers * * S;, 


Arguments Urged 
Against fohs Term 


It is argued that the foregoing sec- | 
tions show that the sentence in this case 
cannot be treated as one for three years, 
because it was to a penitentiary and, 
therefore, could not have been for more 
than one year. But such reasoning dis- | 
regards the important saving clauses in 
sections 2181 and 2183. In section 2181! 
is the familiar language: “Except when 
othewise specially prescribed by statute,” | 
and in section 2183 are the ifhperative | 
words that neither sections 2181, 2182 
nor 2183 “shall apply-4o a case where 
special prevision is made by statute as | 
to the punishment for any ‘particular of- | 
fense or class of offenses or offenders.” | 
Persons given indeterminate sentences | 
pursuant to section 4 of the parole com- 
mission act compose-“a particular * * * 
class of * offenders” believed to be 
“capable of being substantially benefited 
by the correctional and reformatory pur- 
poses” of such a penitentiary as the one 
to Which the relator was sentenced. 

It is said, however, that section 4 of 
the parole commission act which we have 
quoted enables a court to give an in- 
determinate sentence under which there 
may be a confinement for three years | 
even for the most trivial misdemeanors 
and it is argued that this shows that’ 
the whole system is correctional and not | 
punitive or, in other words, that an in-| 
determinate sentence of this kind is not | 
the sort of sentence contemplated by the | 
immigration act because it presupposes 
no confinement for a year or more but | 
only general discipline and control. | 

While it cannot be doubted that the 
reformation of persons who had not 
become hardenéd criminals was a prime 
reason for the enactment of the parole 
commission law, yet sentences in the in- 
determinate form there provided are| 
punitive as well as reformatory. They 
enable a board having adequate informa- 
tion and scientific knowledge to admit a 
prisoner to parole at any time, if the 
trial judge concurs, and when properly 
administered are doubtless better than 
the old way. 

But because the indeterminate form of 
commitment affords a_ possibility and 
even a likelihood of much earlier release 
from imprisonment than a flat sentence 
for three years, it hardly seems reason- 
able to assume that thé three-year maxi- 
mum set by the statute is not to be re- 
garded as in law the sentence. The great 
weight of authority holds that such is the 
general meaning of an indeterminate 
sentence, even though we may admit that 
the decisions regarding such a sentence 
(other than by the three district courts) 
do not raise the precise point here in- 
volved. 


Order Dismissing 
Writ Is Affirmed 


The act represents the modern way of 


dealing with offenders rather than an 
abandonment of substantial sentences | 


and ought not, because more humane and 
more elastic than the old fixed’ sentence, 
to be regarded in spite of its maximum 
statutory term of three years, as in ef- 
fect not a prison sentence at all. 

The crime of robbery in the first de- 
gree, of which Paladino was corfWicted | 
was punishable under section 2125 of the | 
New York Penal Code by a term of im- 
prisonment “not exceeding 20 years.” His 
crime can in such circumstances hardly 
be regarded as other than serious and he 
doubtless received a no worse sentence 
than he got because, as the record shows, 
he had turned State’s evidence. 

While the sentence imposed here on its 
face prescribed no specified term of con- 
finement it carried with it, under section 
4 of the parole commission act, an in- 
carceration for three years unless the 
parole commission determined to miti- 
gate this spunishment in the prisoner’s 
favor and the trial judge joined in their 
recommendation. Such an adjudication 
ought not, in our opinion, to be treated 
as a sentence for less than the period 
prescribed in section 19 of the immigra- 
tion act. 

We realize that this interpretation of 
the statute may result in the hardship of 
deportation to some aliens who have 
committed only trival offenses when those 
offenses involved moral turpitude, yet the 
alternative is to give the New York 
statute a construction not sanctioned by | 
the weight of authority, as well as to! 
exempt many grave offenders from the, 
penalty which Congress seems to have in- 
tended to impose. The difference between 
the indeterminate sentence and the old 
sentences for a year or two is one of | 
method of administration rather than of 
length of term. We cannot regard an in- 
determinate sentence as one indicating 
little gravity and as not an equivalent of 
a flat sentence for one year. 

While the case is not free from doubt, 
we are, on the whole, of the opinion that 
the sentence was for more than a year 
within the meaning of the deportation 
act and that the writ of habeas corpus 
was properly dismissed. 

The order is affirmed, 












CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—National banks—Powers—General rule— 


Generally national banks can exercise nly those powers which have been 
expressly created or are incidental to carrying on the business for which they 
are established. 

Williams v. The Merchants Natl. Bk. of St. Cloud et al.; D. C., D. Minn., 
No. 304, July 19, 19380. 


Banks—National banks—Powers—Préperty and conveyances—Making market- 
able land taken in satisfaction of debt— 

The right of national banks to take real estate in satisfaction of previously 
contracted debts includes the incidental right to purchase outstanding titles 
and interests in the land taken to pay off incumbrances and to do whatever is 
reasonably necessary to make the land marketable. 

Williams v. The Merchants Natl. Bk. of St. Cloud et al.; D. C., D. Minn., 
No. 304, July 19, 1930. 


Banks—National banks—Powers—Property 
land taken in satisfaction of debt— 

A national bank which has taken real estate in satisfaction of a previously 
contracted debt must dispose of the land solely for cash or the equivalent of 
cash, and has no right to use it as the consideration or excuse for dealing in other 
lands. 

Williams v. The Merchants Natl. Bk. of St. Cloud et al.; D. C., D. Minn., 
No. 304, July 19, 1930. 


and conveyances—Disposition of 


Banks—National banks—Powers—Property and conveyances—Exchange of law- 
fully acquired equity in land for other land subject to mortgage—Assumption of 
mortgage debt— 

A national bank which has acquired an equity in real estate in satisfaction of 
a previously contracted debt under statutes permitting it to acquire land for such 
purpose had no power to trade the equity for an‘equity in other land subject to 
morgages and to assume the payment of the mortgage debt, and the assumption 
of such debt will not be sustained on the ground that it cqnstituted the exercise 
of a power incidental to the bank’s business. 

Williams v. The Merchants Natl. Bk. of St. Cloud et al.; D. C., D. Minn., 
No. 304, July 19, 1930. 





Banks—National banks—Powers—Property and conveyances—Ultra vires trans- 
action— 

Where the president of a national bank traded an equity in land which the 
bank had acquired in satisfaction of a previously contracted indebtedness for an 
equity in other land subject to mortgages and assumed the payment of the mort- 
gage debt, without the knowledge of the other officers and directors of the bank, 
the bank and its stockholders could avoid the liability for the mortgage debt 
on the ground that the transaction was ultra vires. 

Williams v. The Merchants Natl. Bk. of St. Cloud et al.; D. C., D. Minn, 
No. 304, July 19, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Division of Government—Administrative board with quasi- 
judicial powers—Department of public works—Forfeiture of water appropria- 
tions— 

A Nebraska statute empowering the department of public works to declare a 
forfeiture of a water appropriation after notice to the owner and a hearing is 
not in violation of the provision of the Constitution vesting judicial powers in 
named tribunals, since the department, in exercising such function, does not act 
as a court but as an administrative with quasi-judicial powers. 

Dawson County Irrigation Co. ve McMullen ct al.; Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 
July 17, 1930. 


OrIGS 
wtnOh, 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—Civil remedies—Proceedings of adminis- 
trative boards—Forfeiture of water appropriation— 

A Nebraska statute giving the department of public works the power to de- 
clare a forfeiture of a water appropriation does not violate the due process clauses 
of the Federal and the State constitutions, in viéw of provisions for due notice 
to owner, for a hearing, and for an appeal to a court by any person agrieved 
by any order. 

Dawson County Irrigation Co. v. McMullen et aj.; Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 27264, 
July 17, 1930. 

Injunction—Nature and grounds—Existence of other remedy—Action by admis- 
trative boards—Provision for appeal and correction of order— 

The department of public works of Nebraska will not be enjoined from con- 
ducting a hearing for the forfeiture of a water appropriation on the ground that 
it may make an erroneous order, since the statute providing for such a hearing 
authorizes an appeal from the order to a court where the order may be re- 
viewed and any error corrected. 

Dawson County Irrigation Co. v. McMullen et al.; Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 27264, 
July 17, 1930. 

Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the “Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Décisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Aliens—Deportation—Grounds for deportation—Sentences for one year or more 
—Indeterminate sentence— 


An indeterminate sentence which specified no particular term but which carried, 
under the New York laws, imprisonment for a period of three years, unless the 
parole commission of such State should determine to mitigate the punishment 
and the trial judge should join in its reeommendation, was a sentence “for a term 
of one year or more” within the meaning of provisions of the immigration act 
for the deportation of an alien who is sentenced more than once to imprisonment 
for such a term, although the convict in fact served only nine months, since 
the indeterminate sentence is a sentence for the maximum term for which the 
defendant may be imprisoned.—Paladino, U. S. ex rel. v. Commissioner of Immi- 
gration of Port of New York. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily 1685, July 28, 1930. 
Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Assessments—Street improve- 
ments—Cost of constructing bridges on streets— 

The cost of constructing bridges on Streets in a town may not be included in 
the special assessments against abutting owners benefited by the construction of 
the streets, but should be borne by the town.—Downing, individually, ete. v. 
Town of Chinnville et al. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1685, July 28, 1930. 








Railroads—Operation—Blocking crossing—Obstruction of fire apparatus—Effect 
of contract exempting railroad from liability— 

A railroad company which blocked a street crossing at the time of a fire, 
for an unreasonable period of time, was negligent and was liable for damages 
to owner of premises destroyed by fire, notwithstanding lease permitting such 
owner to install unloading device on right of way and exempting the railroad 
company from liability for damages resulting from the installation and mainte- 
nance of the device on the right of way.—Luedeke v. Chicago & North Western 
R. R. Co. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1684, July 28, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 


“Flametex” held not deceptively similar to ““Celotex” used on wall board, ete. 
Celotex Co. v. Bronston Bros/and Co., Inc. (Comr, Pats.)—V U. S, Daily 1685, 
July 29, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 

In opposition proceedings, attention may be directed to previously recorded 
marks having similarity to both applicant’s and opposer’s marks; e. g. when all 
marks have last syllable “tex” but otherwise differ.—Celotex Co. y. Bronston 
Bros. and Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily 1685, July 28, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 


In determining similarity of marks tribunal may take into account methods 
of sales; rule applicable to small articles which sell for few cents and afe called 
for by servants or children or ordered over the telephone differs from rule ap- 
plied to wall board.—Celotex Co. v. Bronston Bros. and Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.) — 
V U.S. Daily 1685, July 28, 1930. ; 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Symbols— 


Pictorial representation of house heating boiler having broad red band across 
top and bottom and down sides, interposed between black ends of boiler, the 
contrasting colors being used as trade mark for boilers of this kind, held not 
deceptively similar to representation of much the Same kind of boiler with inter- 
ior portions painted red to indicate presence or effect of fire on direction of com- 
bustion gases; nor is such representation deceptively similar to representation 
with color grey on outside of boiler sections and between the ends of boilers in 
contrast to black end sections.—Weil-McLain Co. v, American Radiator Co. 
(Comr, Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1684, July 28, 1930. 


Trade marks—Practice in Patent Office—Oppositions— 

Where applicant’s mark is held not similar to opposer’s, and its registration 
will not damage opposer, he may not raise issue that mark is merely descrip- 
tive, but Commissioner may so hold of his own motion—Weil-McLain Co. v. 
American Radiator Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1684, July 28, 1930, 





Trade marks—Disclaimers—Marks and names subject to ownership—Representa- 
tion of the article— 

Where applicant’s mark as shown includes representation of the goods with 
parts colored in contrast, registration may be granted but only if suitable dis- 
claimer is made of the representation of the goods.—Weil-McLain Co. v. Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily 1684, July 28, 1930. 
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Town Is Required to Bear Expense 


| | Of Constructing Bridges for Streets 


‘Protest Against Inclusion of Cost int Special As- 
sessment Against Owners of Property 
Abutting on Roads Is Sustained 


| 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has , 


handed down the following opinion in a| 
case involving street assessments | 
against property owners: | 


WALTER DOWNING, ETC. 
v. 
TOWN OF CHINNVILLE ET AL. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from Greenup Circuit Court. 
WaucH & Howerton for appellant; 
JOHN T. DIEDERICH for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 20, 1930 

Gricssy, J.—The appellee, the town of 
Chinnville, is a town of the sixth class, 
situated in the county of Greenup. The 
board of trustees of the town of Chinn- 
ville, by ordinance, duly enacted ordained 
that certain streets in the town of Chinn- 
ville be improved by original construc- 
tion at the exclusive cost and expense of 
the owners of lots and parts of lots 
fronting and abutting or bordering 
upon the proposed improvements and 
upon the 10-year bond plan. 
the paskage of the ordinance the contract 
was let and the work was done at a totai 
cost of $65,709.32. 

Included in the assessment are threc 
items for bridges constructed on certain 
streets improved which is the subject of 
this litigation. The bridge on Franklin 
Street was erected at a cost of $3,433.70. 
The bridge on Greenup Avenue, Pond 


| Run Road and Vine Street was erected 


| at a cost of $1,328.40. 


The bridge whicn 
was widened on Pond Run_ Road, 
$1,330.96. These three items for bridge 
construction aggregated $6,093.06. The 
cost of these bridges was assessed 
against the entire job, which included 
Vine Street, Pond Run Road, Greenup 
Avenue, Brown Street, Williams Avenue, 


| Franklin Avenue, Raceland Avenue and 


| Greenup Avenue, 


Smith Street, being eight, streets in 
number. The bridge was located only 
upon three of these streets, to-wit: 
Franklin Street and 


|! Pond Run Road. 


Protest Made 
To Assessment 


Appellant as a citizen, taxpayer and 
an owner of a lot fronting on Greenup 
Avenue which was one of the streeis 


| ordered to be and which was improved, 








brought this suit for and on his own be- 
half individually and for the benefit of 
all others in the town situated as he was 
for the purpose of purging the assess- 
ment list of the cost of the construction 
of these bridges, amounting to $6,093.06 
He also attacked the items of engineer- 
ing cost amounting to $3,102.82, but this 
item was abandoned on the appeal for 
the reason that this court has hereto- 
fore decided that engineering fees is a 
preper charge against the entire cost of 
improvement. 

All of the ordinances, contracts, plans 


; and specifications were attached to and 
The trial | 


made a part of the petition. 
court sustained a demurrer to the peti- 
tion; plaintiffs declined to plead further; 
his petition was dismissed and he has 
appealed. Upon this appeal appellant 
raises two questions. (1) That the item 
of $6,093.06, the cost of the bridges, 
should not be charged against the prop 
erty owners as a part of the cost of this 
paving, and (2) that if the court should 
hold that the cost of the bridges is a 
local charge then the method of assess- 
ment adopted by the board of trustees 
was improper and the assessment should 
be corrected. 

The appellant contends that the case 
of the City of Hazard vy. Adams et al., 
229 Ky. 598; 17 S. W. (2d) 703, is con- 
trolling authority in this case. The 
Hazard case, supra, says: 

“Manifestly the improvement contem- 
plated all constructions necessary and 
indispensable to a completed street, and 
these culverts, although of large dimen- 
sions (4\by 5 by 75 feet) and costly to 
erect were essential.” 

It will be observed that the drainage 
structure in the Hazard case, though of 
large dimension, was a culvert. Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary thus 


vehicles, ete.” 


| pier, the bridge 


Following | 


defines a culvert: “A transverse drain 
or waterway under a road, railroad, 
canal, etc; an arched drain or sewer, 
also a conduit.” The same author’ thus 
defines a bridge: “A structure erected 
over a depresssion or an obstacle, as 
over a river, chasm, roadway, railroad, 
etc., carrying a roadway for passengers, 


The record in the instant case dis- 
closes that the bridges in controversy 
were erected across Pond Creek. This is 
a considerable stream, rising beyond the 
fimits of the town of Chinnville, run- 
ning through and beyond the town. The 
plans and specifications show that the 
bridges in controversy are 18 feet in 
length from inside of pier to inside of 
structure itself being 
20 feet in length. We have not been 
referred to any authority authorizing a 
“local assessment”? to meet the expense 
of constructing a bridge. 

In the case of Waukegan v. Dee Wolf, 
258 Ill. 374;#101 N. E, 532, the court 
says: 

_ “So the paving of a street is a locai 
improvement, because the substantial 
benefits to be derived are local in their 
nature, and adjoining property will be 
especially and peculiarly benefited in 
the enhancement of value; but there is 
also an incidental benefit to the public 
in the use of the street. The distinction 
between such an improvement and one, 
the main purpose of which is a public 
benefit, pointed out in Crane v. West 
Chicago Park, 153 Ill. 348. ** * These 
and other cases demonstrate that the 
question whether an improvement is a 
local one, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution and statutes, does not depend 
upon the fact that there are incideistal 
or indirect public benefits for which an 
|equitable portion of the cost may be 
assessed to the municipality as contem- 
plated by the statutes, and it is not de- 
termined by the effect that some prop- 
erty in the municipality is benefited to 
a greater degree than other property, 
but does depend on the nature of the 
improvement an@ whether the substan- 
tial bengfits to be derived are local or 
general in their nature. If its purpose 
and effect are to improve a locality, it is 
a local improvement, although there is 
| incidental benefit to the public, but if 
the primary purpose and effect are to 

benefit the public, it is not a local im- 
provement, although it may incidentaliy 
benefit property in the particular 
locality.” 

This case 1s quoted with approval m 
the case of the City of Chicago Heights 
v. Walls et al., 319 Ill. 411; 150 N. E. 
241. ‘In Re Saw Mill Run Bridge, 85 
Pac. 163, the court said: 

“The bridge was constructed to serve 
an apparent and essential publie pur- 
pose and to impose, the cost of it on 
individuals selected out of the mass of 
the community on any conceivable rule 
| that viewers could adopt would be plac- 
jing the public burden on _ private 
shoulders.” 

From a careful examination of this 
record and from the authorities above 
quoted we are of opinion that the bridges 
in controversy were constructed to :-erve 
an apparent and essential public pur- 
pose and that the cost of construction 
should be born by the town of Chinn- 
ville and should not be assessed against 
the property owners whose property was 
improved under the ordinance in ques- 
tion. We are, therefore, of opinion that 
the trial court erred in sustaining the 
demurrer to plaintiffs’ petition in so far 
as it sought to purge the local assess- 
ment of the cost of the construction of 
these bridges. 

Nothing herein’ contained shall be 
construed to affect the right, if any, of 
the town of Chinnville from seeking or 
|obtaining from the county of Greenup 
aid in the matter of paying for any of 
the bridges that may be a part of a 
main highway of the county of Greenup. 
Compare City of Pineville v. Robbins, 
Judge 232 Ky. 218, and the cases therein 
cited. See also Wendt v. Tucker, 185 
| Ky. 627. 

The judgment 
for proceedings 
opinion, 


is, therefore, reversed 
consistent with this 
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Filing of . Joint | 
Return by Two. 
Concerns Upheld 


Evidence Showing Unity in) 
Control of Corporations| 
Is Held to Justify Claim to’ 
Affiliation 


1686) 


GYELAB 


Affiliated corporations—Consolidated 
Evidence held to show that the two 


28, 1930. 


San Francisco, Calif-—Under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed in this case, the | 
two corporations in question were en- 
titled to file consolidated returns, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit has held. The case came uf un-| 
der the revenue act of 1918, the opinion 
pointed ‘out, explaining that under the 
later acts the rules for determining when 
corporations are affiliated for tax pur- 
poses have been made more definite. 


nal Revenué. (B. T. A.)—V 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 





COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE V.| 
RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY, CIRCUIT| 
Court oF APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT,} 
No. 6108. 

Upon petition to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

G. A. Youneauist, Assistant Attorney | 
General, J. Louis MONARCH and JOHN 
VAUGHAN GRONER (C. M. CHAREST 
and FRANK M. THOMPSON JR. of | 
counsel ) for the Commissioner; | 
CLaupe JI. ParKeR and Ravpu W.| : 
Smit for the taxpayer: | 

Before RupkKIN, DirtRIcH and WILBUR, 
Cireuit Judges. 

The court’s opinon, delivered July 
follows in full text: 

RuDKIN, Circuit Judge—This is @ pe- 
tition to review a decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. The facts |A 
as found by the Board are substantially | 
as follows: The Richfield Oil Company | 
and the Olinda Gasoline Company are 
California corporations, with their prin- | 
cipal offices at Los Angeles. The Olinda 
Company was a producing company, OF | 
ganized in 1913. The Richfield Company) 
was a distributing company, organized 
shortly before the Olinda Company. 

The Olinda Company was promoted 
and organized by J. F. Vordermark, who 
was a practical and experienced gasoline 
man. The stock of the Olinda Com- 
pany was issued to him and his asso- 


Not Affected by 


allowance for wear and tear of the part- 
nership assets in computing Federal in- 
come tax, the. Board of Tax Appeals 
|held in this case. 


q 


LPIN W. CAMERON ET AL. V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
oF TAX APPEALS, Nos. 25899, 25900, 
25901. 

. ROBERT SHERROD and Bynum E. HI1n- 

TON for the taxpayers; M. N. FISHER 

for the Commissioner. 

The opinion of the Board, delivered 
July 22, follows in full text: 

Morris: Upon motion of counsel 
these proceedings, involving deficiencies 
determined against individual partners 
‘for the calendar year 1922, were con- 
solidated for hearing and M gyre on 
: a gi ‘or issue is common to each proceeding, 
ee See oe oe witth| namely, whether “respondent failed in 
he became ‘entitled were issued 1 share | computing. the 2“ ae : - part- 
to him and 93 shares to Miss R. Ki. ! nership o ; Ss oe ee at 
Harper, who later became his wife. The | to allow i a = — a ——_ : a - 
remaining 406 shares became the prop- lowance for exhaustion, = anc ~ 
erty of the stockholders of the Rich-|including a reasonable allowance for 
field Company, with the exception of 5| obsolescence on the buildings and ma- 
shares acquired by one Sawyer. |chinery, Ses veer” ‘Boekel number 
on 1 sneoesvaad compe Otinda, Company, | 25200 a the folowing additional 

lordacisark. the fifth director, be-| *!/egation of error: 
oll te eg general manager! (a) Certain Texas 7 per cent bonds 
from the time of its organization until ' were called Aug. 1, 1922, at a price 
1925. at a salary of from $150 to $200 {which represented a profit over their 
per shoritin. p ‘cost of $290.63. This profit arises from 
Question as to Affiliation 


lan enforced sale of the bonds back to 
the company under the redemption clause 

By contract between the two comPpa-| and should clearly be taxed at the 12% 
nies, the’ entire output of the Olinda | per cent rate as a sale of capital assets, 
Company was sold to the Richfield Com-| and the tax should not be computed un- 
pany at from 2 to 7 cents per gallon| dey sections 210 and 211 of the revenue 


below the market price, averaging about|4-¢ of 1921, as the respondent has er- | 


4 cents below during the entire perio »|roneously done. 
the Richfield Company fixing the price | z : , 
and terms of contracts. The business | Stipulation Filed 


policy of the Olinda Company, its ex- By Parties to Suit 


penditures and management were at all 
times under the complete domination and} Docket Number 25901 presents as an 
additional allegation of error the fol- 


control of the majority interest repre- 
lowing: 


sented by stockholders in the Rich- 

field Company, who owned 80.2 per; (,) Certain Victory Liberty 3% per 

cent of the Olinda Company stock and) ont ‘notes called June 15, 1922, and cer- 
tain Texas 7 per cent bonds called Aug. 1, 


furnished four of its five directors, as 
already stated. The 93 shares of Olinda | j999, at = total price which represented 


Company stock standing in the name of 
Mrs. Vordermark were never voted, nor 
were the five shares held by Sawyer. | 
Vordermark voted his one share in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and plans of 
the majority, as he considered that his 
position and salary depended on their 
will. 

There was no outstanding adverse in- 
net: -—< every stockholder _actively | roneously ane 
aided in e unanimous c : ‘ 
business and capital stock of the Olinda | aoe to the bearing and on Jan. 11, 
Company, or was agreeable thereto. | 1930, the parties filed the following stipu- 
Substantially all of the stock of the/ lations: : 

Richfield Company and the Olinda Com-|_ “(1) Subject to the approval of the 
pany was owned or controlled by the| Board, the above cases may be consoli- 
same interests during the years 1918/dated for hearing on Jan, 14, 1930, and 
and 1919; they were affiliated during! for decision. : 

those years and were entitled to file con-| _‘‘(2) The testimony taken before the 
solidated returns. | Board in the cases of the three taxpayers 

The Commisisoner of Internal Reve-| 
nue had determined that the Richfield 
Company and the Olinda Company were 
not affiliated during the years 1918 anc 
1919, but on appeal the Board of Tax 
Appeals reversed the determination of 
the Commissioner and held that the two 
companies were affiliated, within the 
meaning of the.law. The question of 
affiliation is, therefore, the only ques- 
tion with which we are concerned. 

Provisions Referred To the mere ownership of approximately 80 

Section 240b of the revenue act of | per cent of the capital stock of a corpo- 
1918 (40 Stat. 1057) provided that two;ration is substantially all the capital 
or more domestic corporations should be| stock, but we think the control of the 
deemed to be affiliated if substantially | stockholders of the Richfield Company 
all the stock of two or more corpora-| extended beyond the 80 per cent owned 

by them. There is at least an apparent 


tions was owned or controlled by the| n F é 
same interests. Article 633 of Treasury | conflict of authority as to the meaning 
Regulation 45 provided that corpora-|of the term control, as here employed. 
tions should be deemed to be affiliated| Some of the courts seem to limit it to 
cases where the control is enforceable 


when one domestic corporation owned 1 ) 
directly or controlled through closely af-| by legal means, while others give the 
filiated interests, or by a nominee or /|term a broader significance. (Great Lakes 
nominees, substantially all the stock of | Hotel Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 
the other or others, or when substantially | Revenue, 30 F. [2d] 1; Commissioner of 
all of the stock of two or more domestic | Internal Revenue v. Adolph Hirsch Co., 
corporations was owned or controlled | 30 F, [2d] 645; Ice Service Co, v. Com- 
by the same interests; that the words| missioner, 30 F, [2d] 230.) 
“substantially all the stock” could| No doubt the term means something 
not be interpreted as meaning any|more than control through the election 
particular percentage, but must be con-| of officers or management through ma- 
strued according to the facts of the par-| jority rule, and something more than 
ticular case; that the owning or con-|mere acquiescence on the part of the 
trolling of 95 per cent or more of the| minority stockholders, Nevertheless, it 
outstanding voting capital stock (not in-| would seem that effective control may 
cluding stock in the treasury) at the be-, exist even though it is not enforceable 
ginning of and during the taxable year by legal means. In the present case, the 
should be deemed to constitute an affil-| president and manager of the Olinda 
iation within the meaning of the statute;; Company voted 
that consolidated returns might, how-{with the majority because he considered 
ever, be required even though the stock | that his position depended upon it, and 
ownership was less than 95 per cent;| control effective by such means would 
that when the stock ownership or control! seem to be adequate and sufficient. 

was less than 95 per cent, but in excess| .The relation of the president and man- 
of 50 per cent, a full disclosure of affil-| ager to the other 93 shares, which, for 
jations should be made, showing all per-| business reasons, ‘vere issued 
tinent facts, including the stock owned or! name of the girl or woman who after- 


profit arises from an enforced sale of the 


company under the redemption clause, 


and the tax should not be computed un- 


Tl, 
|later acts should be construed as a legis- 
lative construction of the _ indefinite 
| language found in the earlier ones, be- 
| cause the purpose of the amendment was 
to make definite and certain that which 
had theretofore been left indefinite and 
juncertain, and perhaps advisedly so. 
Control Is Main Factor 


controlled in each subsidiary or affiliated | wards became his wife, is not very clearly | 


corporation and the percentage of such|disclosed by the testimony, but appa- 
stock outstanding. |rently the stock was held for him, or in 


Section 240c of the revenue act of 1921) his interest, and a finding that he could | 
(42 Stat. 227) reenacted that portion of| control the stock if necessary was war- | 


the section of the prior law now involved, |ranted by the testimony. 
and article 633 of Treasury Regulation | h 
62 raised the minimum percentage of | trol should cease upon his marriage. At 
ownership under which affiliation might | alt a the minority shecubelcers. at 
2xis | a - ion imes cheerfu acquiesced in 
osoe of ae ee See ead Pg oy pen of the majority, the business of 
253) eliminated any further question as|the two corporations was at all times 
to what would constitute substantially} conducted by the samc persons, for a 
all the stock by providing that the own-| common purpose, and as a single enter- 
ership or control must extend to at least prise. For these reasons, in our opinion, 
95 per cent. |the Board did not err in the conclusion 
The same provision is found in later | reached, and its decision is accordingly 
revenue acts: 44 Statutes 9, 45 Statutes) affirmed. : 


profit over their cost of $2,287.14. This 
bonds back to the Government and the | 


and should clearly be taxed at the 1242 | 
per cent rate as a sale of capital assets, | 


der sections 210 and 211 of the revenue | 
jact of 1921, as the respondent has er- | 


We do not think, however, that the | 


It is questionable, at least, whether | 


d his one share of stock | 


in the | 


Nor do we perceive why any such con- | 


, 
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returns—1918 act— 
corporations in question were affiliated 


within the meaning of the 1918 act, although stock ownership by the same 
interests was less than 95 per cent; import of the term “control” discussed.— 
Commissioner v. Richfield Oil Co. (C. C. A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily 1686, July 


Partnerships—Deductions—Depreciation—Basis—Admission of hew partner— 
| A third member was admitted to a partnership, but no additional funds 
il] were paid in at the time, the capital account of the new partner being 
created by a transfer of the capital account of one of the old partners; held 
that the addition of the new partner did not create a new basis for exhausting 
the partnership’s depreciable assets.—Cameron v. Commissioner of Inter- 
U. S. Daily 1686, July 28, 1930. 


No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on July 26. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Basis for Determining Depreciation 


Addition of Partner 


Taking In of New Member Held Not to Create New Entity 
| For Tax Computation as to Depreciable Assets 


The admission of a new partner did {named above under docket Number 9686, | 
not create a new basis for determining | including all exhibits, may be considered | 


as in evidence in the present case. 

| “(3) Among other things the evidence 
refered to in paragraph (2) above, 
shows the date of acquisition and the cost 
of depreciable assets acquired by A. J. 
Cameron & Company, a partnership, up 
to and including Dec. 31, 1921. 
‘tion thereto, it is stipulated that during 
the year 1922 said partnership of A. J. 


Cameron & Company, of which the three | 
petitioners named above were partners, | 


| acquired additional capital assets as fol- 
lows: 

Buildings, none; machinery and equip- 
ment, $38,383.85. 
; .“(4) During the taxable year 1922, 
| Alpin J. Cameron, one of the petitioners 
| herein, realized a gain of $220.63 upon 
| the redemption in that year by the Texas 
| Corporation of certain of its 7 per cent 
| bonds, which had been acquired and hela 
by your petitioner, Alpin J. Cameron, 
{for investment for a period of more thas 
ltwo years. 
' “(5) During the taxable year 1922, 
| William P. Denegre, one of the peti- 
| tioners herein, realized a gain of $290.63 
|on the redemption in that year by the 
| Texas Corporation of certain of its 7 
per cent bonds which had been acquired 
and Iteld for investment by your peti- 
tioner, William P. Denegre, for a period 
of more than two years. 

“(6) During the taxable year 1922, 
the petitioner William P. Denegre real- 


‘ 
‘ 
' 


}ized a gain of $1,996.51 on the redemp- | 


{tion in that year by the Secretary 
| of the United States Treasury of certain 
| 3% per cent Victory notes, which had 
| been acquired and held for investinent 
| by your petitioner, William P. Denegre, 
for a period of more than two years. 
| _ “(7) Respondent has taxed the gain of 
| $220.63 realized by Alpin J. Cameron in 
{1922 as stated in paragraph (4) above 
|and the gains realized by Williams P. 
Denegre as stated in paragraphs (5) and 
(6) above, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 210 and 211 of the revenue act 
{of 1921 and not under the provisions of 
| section 206 of the revenue act of 1921.” 


| Question as to What Is 
| Reasonable Allowance 
Subsequent to the hearing and on Jan. 


|eation with the Board which, after set- 
| ting out paragraphs (4), (5), (6) and 
(7) of the above stipulation in full, 
stated with respect to the facts therein 
stipulated as follows: 

“T. T. 1637 was cited by counsel for 
{the Commissioner with respect to the 
| question of taxing the aforesaid gains 
| under the provisions of sections 210 and 
|211 of the revenue act of 1921. I. T. 
| 2488 (Internal Revenue Bulletin, Vol. 
| VIIT, No. 34, issued Aug. 26, 1929), con- 
| tains the following: 
| “The ruling contained in I. T. 1637 
|is hereby revoked. The net gain from 
{bonds held for more than two years, 
| whether received as the result of the 
|maturity of the bonds or as the result 
‘of their redemption before> maturity, 
may, at the option of a taxpayer other 
| than. a corporation, be taxed under the 
| Provisions of section 206 of the revenue 
tact of 1921.’ 
| “In view of I. T. 2488, it is conceded 
| that the gains realized upon the redemp- 
; tion of the securities described in para- 


Calendar of the 
| Board of Tax Appeals 


| The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals for July 30 and 31 was printed in 
, the issue of July 21. Following is the 
|calendar from that date to Aug. 9, in- 
clusive: 
| Aug. 4 
Elgin National Watch. 
Aug. 6 
| 49124, Belcher Oil Co. (motion). 
| 29035, Robert Burd ex rel. Benjamin R. 
Fogel (motion). 
| 49537, Commercial Realty 
| (order to show cause). 
_ 48591, Estate of Carrie F. Conrad (mo- 
| tion), , 
| _ 43557, Estate of Charles M. Eaton (mo- 
tion). 
| 49351, Fidelity 
| ti 


19522 


Trading Co. 


Bond & Mortgage (mo- 


on), 
43556, Gladys M. Gilman (motion), 
| 49152, Lillian D. Gish (motion), 
| 28361, Estate of Andrew Glass (motion), 
45854, I. G. Green, Land & Realty Co., 
} Ine. (motion). 7 
48122, J. H. Hayes 
19695, Estate of 
| tion), 
19167, George P. 
| 49154, Indemnity 
| (motion). 
| 49522, Estate of Frederick Joseph (order 
| to show. cause). 
18884-88, Estate of Charles C. Knowlton 
(motion) 
49100, 
35621, 
| tion). 
48915, 
| 48916, 
| tion). 
49030, 
49029, 
48982, 
49109, 


(motion), 
Louis Heilbroner (mo- 


Hind (A, 
Exchange 


S. E.). 
of America 


Rudolf FE. Krafft (motion). 
16112, Lilly Run Supply Co. (mo- 


L. D. Llewellyn (motion). 
Mrs. Rose Marie Llewellyn 


Matthew Micolino (motion). 
Charles C. Moore (motion), 
Orville A, Parke (motion). 
Pocantico Water Co. (motion). 

J. M. Radford Grocery Co, (mo- 


(mo- 


| 
les 


, Charles Simpson Reed (motion). 
49151, Dorothy Gish Rennie (motion). 
18403, Estate 
| (motion). 


of Thomas Selden Reed 


' 
| 48388, Emilie Richardson (order to show 


; cause . 


49563, 49571, Estate of W. L. Slaughter! tion we think it must stand on the same | Coytesville, N. 


| (order to show cause). 
16113-25249-32139, Thompson 

ville Céke Co. (motion), 
84852, John Tod (motion). 


In addi- | 


17, 1930, the respondent filed a communi- | 


Connells- 


On Household Property 


| State of-,Florida: 
Tallahassee, July 26. 
| _ The provision of the constitution (Ar- 
| ticle IX, section 11) exempting from 
| taxation nousehold goods to the value 


: State, county, municipal. and district, 
Assistant Attorney Genera) H. E. Carter 
nas advised the city attorney at Day- 
tona Beach. 


‘New Mexico Soldiers 
Granted Tax Exemption 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, July 26. 
New Mexico national guardsmen who 
served with the Pershing expedition to 
Mexico are entitled to the $2,000 prop- | 
/erty tax exemption, the district court 
| has held in an opinion written by Judge | 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
State of Nebraska: | 
Lincoln, July 26. | 


| Holloman. 

Officials of 22 counties have been noti- 
| fied to appear before the State board on 
July 28 to show cause why certain in- 
creases and decreases should not be made | 
in the assessed valuation of farm lands | 
and improvements, according to State 
Tax Commissioner Harry W. Scott. 


Mississippi Announces 
Tobacco Tax Receipts 





State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 26. 
Receipts from the new tobacco tax for 
| June, the first month of its operation, 
| were $81,517 with reports from five coun- 
ties missing, according to an announce- 
|ment by the State tax commission. 


‘Change in Assessments 
Planned in Nebraska 


‘Asheville Tax Case 
Is Decided by Court 


| Property Exempt From Ad Va- 
lorem Levy Defined 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, July 26. 

Property which was not within the 
corporate limits of the City of Asheville | 
on May 1 or June 1, 1929, was not liable | 
to an ad valorem tax levied by that | 
municipality for the fiscal year 1929, the 
North Carolina supreme court has held 
in a case entitled Carl V. Reynolds v. 
City of Asheville et al. 

On Apr. 30, 1929, an election was held | 
under which the boundaries ofthe City 
|of Asheville were extended to include 
that part of the town of Biltmore Forest 
in which the plaintiff’s property was lo- 
cated, the date of annexation being de- 
| ferred until June 30, 1929. 

On May 1, 1929, the plaintiff listed his 
property for taxation by the County of | 
Buncombe and Town of Biltmore Forest 
and had paid all taxes assessed against 
|his property by the said county and 
town, the opinion explained. 

The county furnished the tax lists to 
the City of Asheville, which on Oct. 8, 
1929, passed a tax ordinance affecting all 
property within the city, including the 
portion which had been annexed. That 
ordinance was invalid, in so far as it 
attempted to impose a tax on the plain- 
tiff’s property, the court held. 

There was some confusion in the law 
as it existed in 1929 as to whether the 
tax lien attached May 1 or June 1, but 
at any rate it attached prior to June 30, | 
the court said, pointing out that if the 
|plaintiff had been a nonresident and 
| brought property into Asheville on June 
30, no tax could have been imposed 
‘thereon for 1929; and that the same 
principle applied to property which ac- 
quired a situs in the City of Asheville 
by the extension act. 

: Clarkson, J., wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion. 


> 








| 





graphs (4), (5) and (6) of the stipula- 
tion are taxable under the provisions of 
section 206 of the revenue act of ‘1921, | 
as contended for by petitioners.” 

In view of the above concession by re- | 
spondent the only question presented for 
determination is what constitutes a ‘“‘rea- 
sonable allowance for exhaustion, wear 
|and tear, including a reasonable allow. | 
; ance for obsolescence” on the buildings | 
and machinery used in the partnership 
| business of A. J. Cameron & Co. This 
| statutory deduction, commonly referred 
| to as “depreciation,” must be determined 
on the evidence of record. 

It has been stipulated that the testi- 
mony and exhibits in docket 9686, which 
, involved the same question with the same' 
‘parties petitioners for the years 1920 | 
‘and 1921, should be considered as evi-| 
dence. Our findings of fact and 
opinion in docket 9686 appear in our 
published reports under the caption! 
Alpin J. Cameron et al. 8 B. T. A. 120, 
and the findings therein contained are| 
incorporated by reference in the deter-| 
mination of the present proceedings. | 

Our determination in that case was in| 
favor of respondent, and we relied upon} 
the decision in United States v. Coulby, 
251 Fed. 982, as affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 258 Fed. 27, an 
upon our decision in J. H. Goadby Mills, 
3 B. T. A. 1245, as authority for the| 
proposition that the addition of a part-| 
ner to an existing partnership gave rise| 
to no new basis for exhausting depreci- 
able assets. Since our decision with re- 
spect to the years 1920 and 1921 the 
Supreme Court has handed down its de-| 
cision in Heiner, Collector vy. Tindle et | 
jal. 276 U. S. 582, and petitioners now 
|contend that that case is autherity for 
|the proposition. that the creation of a 
jnew partnership as of Jan. 1, 1920, by| 
|the addition of another partner creates 
|@ new basis for exhausting the partner- | 
|ship’s depreciable assets. 
| The facts in Heiner vy. Tindle show | 
that the late Philander C. Knox built 
;& dwelling at a cost of $172,000 which 
he used as a residence for several years 
|prior to 1901. Circumstances weguiring 
his residence elsewhere, he leased the} 
property in 1901 and continued’ to lease 
|it until 1920, when he sold it $73,000. 
|The Mar. 1, 1913, value of the property 
|was $120,000. On his 1920 return Knox 
| deducted the difference between the sell- 
ing price and the Mar. 1, 1913, value less 
depreciation to the date of sale. This 
deduction was disallowed, Knox paid the 
resulting increase in his taxes under 
protest and brought suit to recover this | 
additional payment. That particular 
portion of the court’s opinion upon which 
petitioners rely is as follows, p. 586: 

“For the purpose of computing the loss | 
resulting from this particular transac- | 


our | 


| 











| footing as losses resulting from a simi-| 


[Continued'on Page 11, Column 5.] 


of $500 applies to every kind of tax, | 


\ 


, emergency 


L 


| ready 


| construction 


| vador 


| cover construction permit, 1,450 ke.; 


Avu®HorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Being 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


| 


Improved Practices on Farms 
Promoted by Radio Education 


| Surveys Indicate Effectiveness of Broadcasting in Agri- 


cultural Extension Work 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Morse 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


Salisbury 


Chief, Radio Service, Department of Agriculture 


N THESE surveys the yardstick for 

judging effectiveness of extension 

methods is the number of practices 
adopted by farmers and home makers 
because of the influence of each 
method. The process of judging the 
relative success of each extension 
method is as follows: First, determine 
the total number of improved practices 
adopted by farmers and home makers 
in the area studied; second, determine 
the extension method which caused the 
adoption of each practice; third, on the 
basis of 100 per cent for all practices 
adopted, express in fractions of 100 the 
influence of each method. 

On this basis, extension broadcasts 
are found in the seven surveys made 
during the last three years to have in- 
fluenced the adoption of from one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of all practices (in Ver- 
milion County, Illinois) to 5.9 per cent 
of all practices adopted (in Sedgwick 
and Clay counties, Kansas), 

The following table shows the effec- 
tiveness of radio in inducing, adoption 
of impréved practices according to sur- 
veys of 1926 to 1929. Percentage of 
farmers with sets, A; percentage of 
adoptions, B: 
Pennsylvania: 

Franklin and 

ties, 1926 
Illinois: 
McLeen 

1926 
Minnesota: 

Blue Earth and Lyon counties, 

ROE? Scteevees Geese cenviensee OO 
Kansas: 
Sedgwick 
1927 
Michigan: 
Jackson 
ties, 
Illinois: 

Vermilion 
Nebraska: 

Hamilton County, 1929 


A 


coun- 


B 
Jefferson 
3 
¥ 
counties, 


and Macon 


and Clay counties, 


and Menominee 


coun- 
1928 


County, 1928 4 


2.0 


Some factors influencing the signifi- 
cance of these figures should be taken 
into account. The surveys enumerate 
all improved practices adopted from 
the beginning of extension work in the 
counties studied. Since extension 


In the next of this series on “Comn 
issue of July 29, Marshal T. Jones of 
partment of Commerce, will discuss t 
radio merchandising. 


A 30-day extension of the existing 
license held by the airplane “City of 
New York,” owned by John Henry} 
Mears, for a proposed round-the-world 


flight, was granted July 25 by the Fed-| © 


eral Radio Commission. Commissioner | 
William D. L. Starbuck was the only } 
Commissioner to sit at the meeting, and | 
acted on applications of a routine or| 
nature pursuant to special 
Sommission authority. | 

Other decisions rendered by the Com- | 
mission on July 25 were made public as | 
follows: 

Applications Granted: 

WCM, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Chatham, Mass, granted modification of li- | 
cense giving Station WCM the frequencies | 
assigned to WCC in addition to those al-| 
assigned to WCM. Now authorized 
to use 111, 117, 125, 129, 137, 141, 500,! 
406 kilocycles; 750 w. | 

KJJ, G. E. Maddox, Mary Island, Alaska, | 
permit for coastal service 500 
kilocycles; working 460 kilocycles; public | 
point-to-point 274 kilocycles for communi- | 
cation with WXH, Ketchikan; 50 w., Al 
emission 

WNN, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., granted renewal of license on 
frequencies 6,785, 10,470 and 12,970 kilo- 
cycles; 200 w. power; Al emission; to com- 
municate with Panama, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, Sal- 
and other stations of the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Poin- 
sette and 25th Streets, Ilialeah, Fla., granted | 
renewal of license for frequencies 55, 77, | 
80.5, 6,770, 10,450 and 12940; 1 transmitter 
200 w.; 1 transmitter 1,200 w.; 1 transmitter 
kw.; 1 transmitter 20 kw.; Al and A2 
emission; to communicate with Bahama! 
Islands, Colomobia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Porto 
Rico, Salvador and other Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company stations licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission, 

WPDJ, Director of Public Safety, Passaic, 
N. J..granted license to cover construction 
permi® for use of frequency 2,416 kilocycles; 
50 w.; subject to General Order 85. Un- 
limited time. 

KDD, Copper River Packing Company, 
Nellie Juan, Alaska, granted license to | 
cover construction permit, general public 
coastal service, calling 500 ke., working 
460 ke.; general public point-to-point: 178 
ke. for calling and working the following 
stations: WXR, Seward, Alaska and WTU, 
Cordova, Alaska; 200 w. Al and A2 emis- 
sion. 

KFB, Hood Bay Canning Company, Ilood 
Bay, Alaska, granted license to co.»r con | 
struction permit, coastal service ke. 
calling; 460 ke, working; public pvint-to- | 
point 246 ke. calling and working WXA 
Juneau; 212 ke. calling and working other 
commercial stations in vicinity. 

KNK, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Palo Alto, Calif., granted modifica- 
tion of license to include three additional | 
high frequencies, 5 kw. to communicate 
with China, Japan, Australia, Dutch East | 
Indies, Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Manila 
and other stations with which other Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Co, stations are li- 
censed to communicate by the FRC. As- 
signments made on condition no interfer- 
ence will result to the service of a foreign 
country, 

WDZ, James L. Bush, Tuscola, Ill, 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit, 1,070 ke.; 100 w.; daytime hrs. 

WCLO, WCLO Radio Corporation, Janes- 
ville, Wis., granted modification of con- | 
struction permit to move transmitter from | 
Pleasant St, Road near Janesville to Mil- | 
waukee Ave. Rd. near Janesville. 

WBAK, Pennsylvania State Police, Har- | 
risburg, Pa., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change tubes in the 
power amplifier of transitter from 2 U. V. | 
861 to 4 U. V. 204-A and extend completion | 
date to July 15, 1930; granted license to 
1 kw. 
shares with WHP 


C 


o 


"0 


day and 500 w. 
and WCAH. 
W2XAL, 


night; 


Aviation Radio Station, Ine., 
J., granted modification of 
construction permit. Extension of com- 
pletion date to Feb. 16, 1931, from Aug. | 
16, 1930; granted renewal of license 6,040, | 
11,800, 15,250, 21,460 ke., 500 w. (Existing | 


work has been in progress for at least 
10 years in all the counties there is 
a great preponderance of effect for 
other agencies than radio simply be- 
cause radio has not been in existence 
in the years covered by the studies. 
Furthermore, the number of farms 
equipped with radio sets has been jn- 
creased every year so that the number 
of farmers exposed to radio education 
in the earlier years is much smaller 
than the number exposed to any other 
extension method. 

® ve 


* * 


ENCE it seems wise to consider 
only the effect of radio broadcasts 
on those exposed to them in d-termin- 
ing the effectiveness of this educational 
method. Three of the seven studies 
have gathered data on this point. These 
are the ones made in Kansas, Michi- 
gan and Nebraska. The tabulation of 
results of these special radio sections 
of the reports of surveys in these three 
States follows: . 
Kans. Mich. Nebr. 
Number of farms with 
radio 
Percentage of all farms 
Number getting exten- 
sion radio programs 
Percentage radio own- 
ers getting extension 

PLOSTAME.§ 6.0 5.c0cc02 
Number influenced by 

radio to adopt im- 

proved practices 
Percentage influenced 

of those getting 

extension programs 35 18 10 

These data indicate that radio teach- 
ing is effective. Why it should be 
more effective in one State than in 
another cannot be sajd because we do 
not know the ettinds of presentation 
in the different States, nor do we know 
the bearing of various’ intangible 
factors. 

There remains to be pointed out from 
these extension surveys the fact that 
radio.has been in use such a short time 
that the extension executives have yet 
made no attempt to compute the cost 
of radio as compared with costs of 
other extension methods. 

wiications: Radio,” to appear in the 
the electrical equipment division, De- 
he Department’s methods of helping 
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Airplane Granted License Extension 


For Proposed Round-the-W orld Flight 


license 9,700 ke. but frequencies applied for | 


have been authorized by a _ construction 
permit.) 
WHBL, Press Publishing Company and 

L. Carroll, Sheboygan, Wis., granted 
consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to Press Publishing Company. 

WPCC, North Shore Church, Chicago, 
Ill., granted renewal of license applica- 
tion specifies certain changes in trans- 
mitting equipment over that specified 
previous application for renewal. No au- 
thority was given to 
Transmitter as described meets with re- 
quirements of Commission and_ should 


; render satisfactory service. 


KRGV, Valley Radio Electric Corp., 


Harlingen, Tex., granted consent to volun- | 


tary assignment of license to KRGV, In- 
corporated. 


WDSU, Jos. H. Uhalt, New Orleans, La., 


granted construction permit to move trans- | 
mitter from 400 Baronne St., New Orleans, 
| La., 


to Belle Chasse Rd., Gretna, La., and 
install new W. E, 6-B (1 kw. maximum 
power) equipment. (Station is licensed to 
use 1 kw.) : 

WHDL, George Franklin Bissell, Tupper 
Lake, N. Y., conseyt to voluntary assign- 


| ment of license to Tupper Lake Broadcast- | 


ing Co., Inc. 

KGY. St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash., 
granted renewal of license. The equip- 
ment described in application for renewal 
should be rated at 15 w. maximum power. 
The application states the maximum power 
as 15 w. 


day also. 


construction permit, 1,500 ke.; 
limited time. 

KXO, E. 
Centro, Calif., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 1,200 ke.; 100 w.; un- 
limited time. 

WALR, Roy W. Waller, Zanesville, Ohio, 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit, 1,210 ke.; 100 w.; unlimited time. 


100 w. un- 


KHIMN, John Henry Mears, Airplane City | 


of New York, extension of existing license 
to make round the world flight approved 
for 30 days, 
50 w. 

The Commission also 
licenses. 

Set for hearing: 

WI1OXN, Radio Corporation of America, 


Ohio Co., modification of license to sub- 
stitute 3,106 ke. for 4,180 ke, 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


California—Annual Report of Financial 
Transactions of Municipalities and Coun- 
ties of California, Ray L. Riley, State 
Controller, Sacramento, 1930, 

Wyoming—Fourteenth Biennial Report of 
The State Geologist of The State of Wyo- 
ming, John G. Marzel, State Geologist, 
Cheyenne, 1928. 

Wyoming—The Developed and Undeveloped 
Mineral Resources of Wyoming, c. 6 
Dietz, Deputy State Geologist, Cheyenne, 
1929. 

Washington—The State Manual o 
ington, N. D. Showalter, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, 1930. 

Washington—The Guidebook for School 
Officers of The State of Washington, N. 


eranted 38 ship 


©. 


D. Showalter, Superintendent of Public | 


Instruction, Olympia, 1930. 

New York—Annual Report of The _ Ad- 
jutant General of The State of New York, 
Legislative Document (1930)—No. 9, 
Brigadier General Franklin W. Ward, 
Adjutant General, Albany, 1930. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of The Su- 
pervisor of Loan Agencies of The State 
of Massachusetts—Public Document No. 
95, Department of Banking 
ance, Boston, 1929. 


New York—The Year-Book of The New | 


York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Albany, 1928, 


in | 


make these changes. ' 


However, the station is licensed | 
to operate with night power of 10 w. and | 


WRDW, Warren C. Davenport’s Musicove, | 
Ine., Augusta, Ga., granted license to cover | 


R, Trey and F. M. Bowles, E1 | 


to use frequency 8,650 kc., | 


of Wash- | 


and Insur- | 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


.. The Alishar huyuk. The University of 
Chicago Oriental institute publications, 
vol. vi.) 1 v., illus. Chicago, Ill., The 
University of Chicago press, 1930. 
30-14678 
My thirty years’ 
274 p., illus. N. 
30-146e2 
Managing a sales 


| Anderson, Margaret C. 
war; an autobiography. 
Y., Covici, Friede, 1930. 

spley, John Cameron. 
territory; how salgsmen have increased 
| their business and improved their o - 
| portunities by applying to their work 
| seven principles of management. 110 p. 

Chicago, The Dartnell corporation, 1930. 
30-14592 
Ne ob- 
v. 


| A 


| Balfour, Lady Frances (Campbell). 
liviscaris. Dinna forget, by ... 
| London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1930. 
| 30-14683 
| Chapman, Katharine Linder. 2-2 
| golden age; a dramatic dance prgeant of 
| mythology. (Pageants with a purpase, 
section 217.) 44 p., illus. N. Y., A@S. 
| Barnes and co., 1930. 30-14603 
| Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich. . .. Uncle Vanya, 
translated and adapted from the Russian 
by Rose Caylor. 92 p. N. Y., Covici, 
| Friede, 1930. °1-14688 
| Dana college and Trinity seminary, Bla’:, 
| Neb. Dana forensic society. Shall the 
nations disarm? Compiled by Dana col- 
lege debaters: Clifford Madsen, Dorothy 
Jensen, Harold Larsen and others. 109 
p. Blair, Neb., .Dana forensic society, 
Dana college, 1930. 30-14596 
Dearborn, Emma B. Speedwriting, the nat- 
ural shorthand, by . 6v. N. Y., Brief 
English systems, 1930. 30-14589 
Dearborn, Emma B. Speedwriting, the nat- 
tural shorthand, by ... Complete text. 
154 p. N. Y., Brief English systems, 
1930. 30-14587 
| Dubrule, et heroines de 
France, Boston, Ginn and 
co., 1930. 30-14687 
| Harington, Sir John. The letters and epi- 
| grams of Sir John Harington, together 
with The prayse of private life, edited 
with an introduction by Norman Egbert 
McClure, foreword by Felix E. Schelling. 
488 p. Phil., University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930. 30-14691 
Harris, Henry Wilson. Naval disarmament. 
124 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 
30-14600 
Hathaway, Esse Virginia. ... The festival 
| of Indian corn. (Pageants with a pur- 
pose, section 216.) 22 p. N. Y., A. S. 
Barnes and company, incorporated, 1930. 
| 30-14604 
| Hathaway, Esse Virginia. The march of 
the nations, a pageant. 34 p. N. Y., Pub. 
by the Cemmittee for the tenth anni- 
versary of the League of nations, 1929. 
| 30-14598 
| Hobbes, Thomas. Selections, edited by Fred- 
erick J. FE. Woodbridge. (The modern 
student’s library. Philosophy series.]) 
418 p. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930, 
30-1469 
Holmes, Ethel E. . . The recompense; ‘a 
| pageant for the closing exercise of a 
| junior high 
| 


< 


Noelia. Heros 
194 p., illus. 


; school class, by . and 
Nina G. Carey. (Pageants with a pur- 
pose, section 215.) 30 p., illus. N. Y., 

A. S. Barnes and co., 1930. 3830-14602 
Johnson, Sveinbjorn. Pioncers of freedom: 

an account of the :Icelanders and the 

Icelandic free state, 874-1262. 361 Bu 

illus. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 

1930. 30-14677 
Kirschstein, Arthur J. The Jew; his con- 
| tribution to modern civilization. 1 v., 
| illus. Denver, The Western Jewish advo- 

cate, 1930. 30-14680 
Knight, Emerson B., inc., Indianapolis. An 

unbiased study of the family or home 

units in Phoenix, Arizona, and the Phoe- 
nix trade area. 1 v., illus. Phoenix, 

Ariz., The Arizona republican, 1929. 

30-14598 
Historical fiction 
and other reading references for history 
| classes\ in junior and senior high schools, 
| compiled by... 131 p. Phil, McKinley 
| publishing co., 1930. 30-14590 
;Lons, Hermann. ... Aus wald and heide; 
| sagen, erzahlungen, tiergeschichten, ep 
| ichte, edited by Erwin Gustav Gudde 
| (The University of Chicago Junior col- 
| lege series. German. Peter Hagboldt, 
editor.) 154 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., The 
{ University of Chicago press, 1930. 

30-14686 
My married life 


| Logasa, Hannah, comp. 


| Ludendorff, Margarethe. 
with Ludendorff, by ... translated from 
the German by Raglan Somerset, with 
frontispiece and 8 other illustrations. 
288 p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1930. 
30-14682 
Lunts, Levy Natanovich. . The city of 
truth; a play in three acts in the au- 
thorized translation from the Russian by 
John Silver [pseud.!. 52 p. London, 
F. O’Dempsey, 1929. 20-14606 
McCracken, Alan Reed. Songs of a sailor. 
(Contemporary poets of Dorrance, 86.) 
| 62 p. Rhiladelphia, Dorrance & company, 
ine., 1930. 30-14689 
Moffatt, James. Love in the New Testa- 
ment. 333 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 
30-14585 
Mozley, John Kenneth. G. A. Studdert Ken- 
nedy, by his friends. 251 p. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1930. 8380-14586 
National association for the advancement 
of colored people. Boston branch. Moore- 
field Storey; memorial exercises in 
Park street church, Boston. Boston, 
March 19, 1930. 387 p. Boston, Boston 
branch of the National association for the 
advancement of colored people, 1930. 
80-14679 
National housing and town planning coun- 
cil, London. A policy for the slums, be- 
ing the report of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the National housing and town 
planning council. 67 p. London, P. S. 
King & son, 1929. 30-14601 
Nichols, Frederick George. New Junior 
| business training, by ... 388 p., illus. 
| N. Y¥., American book co., 1930. —30-14595 
Niedermeyer, Maud Wilcox. Billy Boy’s sea 
adventures, by ... illustrations by Helen 
Tilgner. 145 p., illus. N. Y., G. Sully 
| and co., 1930. 30-14695 
| Passe, Eidolon. Bankers and bootleggers; 
the story of William Caine Davidson. 
64 p. El Centro, Calif., Davidson pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-14599 
Pike, Joseph. Stratford upon Avon, a series 
of pencil sketches by ... with an in- 
troduction by Frederick C. Wellstood, 
, 20 p. London, A. & C. Black, 1929. 
30-1465 


| N. 


Government Books 
| and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Stored-Grain Pests—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
| 1260. United States Department of Agri- 
{ culture. Price, 15 cents. {[Agr. 22-489] 
| International Ice Observation and Ice Pa- 
trol Service in the North Atlantic Ocean 
—-Bulletin No. 18. United States Coast 
Guard, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. Free. 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1930—No. 
107. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce, United States Department of 
| Commerce. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
| year, (21-26819) 
Arbitration, Treaty between the United 
States of America and Estonia—Treaty 
| Series No. 816, United States Department 
| of State. Price, 5 cents. 30-26800 
Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra District 
; Southwestern Colorado—Bulletin 96, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. Smithsonian 
Institution. Price, 75 cents. 30-26799 
Contribution to the Biology of the Pacific 
Herring, Clupea Pallasii, and the Condi, 
tion of the Fishery in Alaska—Fisheri 
Document No, 1080. Bureau of Fisherie 
United States Department of Comme 
Price, 35 cents. F30-! 
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Sales of Leather 
Show Decrease 








Department of Commerce) 


Specialist Says Observers 


Predict Improvement Dur-) 


ing Next Six Months 


By J. Schnitzer 


Hide and Leather Division, Department 
of Commerce 


International trade in leather during | 
the first half of the present year has 
been admittedly lower than in the sim- 
ilar periods of either of the two®* pre- 


ceding years. 


Buyers are doubtful as to their actual) the New England, Middle Atla 
requirements for the future and are only| atlantic, East North Central, South Cen- 
fi jtral, West South Central, and West North 
Important pro-| Central States has been published. 
countries have been 
forged to reduce their output — States follow: 

ave | 


purchasing sufficient quantities to 
their immediate needs. 
ducers in many 


of the lessened demand, as they 


ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Funds for Highways Shown 


On Money Available in Western Part 
Of Country 





Figures showing the revenues avail- | 
able for highway purposes, the reve- 
nue diversions, and the highway mile- 
-|age in all States have been prepared 
under the direction of C. M. Babcock, 
commissioner of highways of the State 
of Minnesota, and chairman of the com- 
| mittee on administration of thé American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 
A national summary of the compilations 


vehicle license fees and .005 county levy, 
$4,000,000. 

State.—State system is Federai aid 
system. State divided into 12 districts 
and funds must be expended in each dis- 
‘trict on basis of ratio of uncompleted 
mileage of the Federaf aid systein 12 
that district to the total uncompleted 
mileage of the Federal aid system in 
the State. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











was published in the issue of July.) In- A | 
{formation on the States is being pub- | T | 
lished from day to day in accordance | Nevada | 
with the nine census divisions of the | 


Road mileages: State, 3,741; 1,590 im- 
proved. County, 18,259; no data on 
status. No township system. 

Source of revenue: State: 4-cent gas 
tax, $600,000; motor vehicle license fees, 
$300,000; State tax levy, $105,000; com- 
mon carrier fees, $40,000; racing com- 
mission fees, $10,000. Diversions: $50,- | 


country. The information concerning 


ntic, South 


The compilations for the mountain 


: a - A 000 of State funds diverted to counties | 
no desire of accumulating large stocks | | é. poe : ) es. 
which might affect the market when con- | Arizona Seana. eee cue ane prs bridge levy, 
ditions are improved. Tanners in Ger- ; e ‘| oe —- id, § 000. 
many, France, the Netherlands, the; Road mileages: State, 2,476; 227 State.—Improvements are confined to 
United Kingdom, and Canada, have been paved, 83 surface treated, 1,252 grav- the Federal aid system which amounts 


operating at a lower capacity during th 
present year, than in 1929. 

American tanners, and thoxe in the| 
countries just mentioned are the most 
important producers of leather, and ac- 
count for more than 85 per cent of all 
the leather entering into international 
trade. These have, therefore, suffered 
nore than other producers because of 

4 smaller sales, although many of the 
less important producing centers also 
complain of the smaller demand for their 
products. 


| 


Reliable observers are of the opinion| does not, except under special arrange- 


| 


that there will be an improvement in 
the trade during the latter half of the 
year, as they expect a larger demand} 
from those sources which have only been 
making small purchases in the past. It 
is also expected that there will be a 
further decline in the use of substitutes, 
which will create a stronger demand for 
leather. 
Canadian Markets 


Canadian producers have reported a 
smaller volume of sales during the first 
half of the present year, but assert that 
there has been some improvement in the 
past two months. Increased call for 
leathers suitable for Summer trade has 
been chiefly responsible for the improve- 
ment in the past two months. American 
tanners have reported that their volume 

both domestic and foreign trade in the 

st half of the year has been consider- 
ably below that of the same period of 
1929. They assert that this has been 
caused chiefly by the smaller sales te 
consumers and the increased activitics 
of foreign producers in the United 
States. Leather imports into Canada 
have been éxceptionally large during the 
first half of the year. 

Reliable reports indicate that the 
leather consumption in South America 
was lower during the first half of the 
present year than in the similar period 
of either the two preceding years. 
marked improvement in the leather trade 
of this continent is expected in the very 
near future, but sales in the last half of 
the year are expected to be slightly 
higher than during the first six months. 

Reduced product and keener competi- 
tion seem to be the outstanding features 
of the European leather trade during the 
period under consideration. Hand-to- 


mouth buying prevails in most countries, | 


that despite numerous sales, the 


€ 
small. 


Output Reduced in England 

English tanners have reduced their 
output because of the lessened demand, 
and complain of strong competition from 
continental sources. German producers 
operated at a slightly less capacity than 
in 1929, and because of a rather weak 
demand at home, are especially active in 
Aforeign markets. There has also been 
‘a decline in the French output during 
the early months of the present year, the 


local demand being much smaller and the | 


competition from fofeign sources espe- 
cially noticeable. Foreign sales of 
French leather have been fair, but the 
volume of trade has been smaller than 
in the first half of 1929. 


Reduced demand for leather in Spain 
has caused a severe loss in trade to both 
domestic and foreign tanners. Condi- 
tions in the Italian leather industry and 
trade were considered very unsatisfac- 
tory during 1929, and no change for the 
better was noted during the first half of 
the present year. Belgian conditions 
were especially poor during the first four 
months of the year, but slight improve- 
ments occurred during May and June. 

Larger sales on the domstic and for- 
eign markets were made in the past 
two months, with both upper and sole 


leathers enjoying a share of the increased | 


trade. Leather dealers in this continent 


look forward to increased trade during | 


the remaining months of the year, but 
expect their total volume of sales fur 
1930 to be below that of 1929. 


Practically all of the Far Eastern 
countries have complained of the marked 
reduction in the leather trade during the 
present year, and the general opinion is 
that no improvement can be expetted 
during the next three months. 
purchasing power of the largest share of 
the inhabitants of this territory is rather 
limited, and owing to the reduced income 


of many in 1930, it has been very difficult | 


to sell large amounts of foreign leathers 
in this area. 


Taxing Carved Elephants 
As Manufactures Upheld 


New York, July 26.—Certain carved 


ebony elephants are held to have been | 


property taxed as manufactures, in chief 
value of wood, at 331-3 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 410, act of 
1922, in a decision just handed down here 
by the United States Customs Court, 
overruling a protest of Milner, Inc., of 
Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles concern contended 
that duty should have been imposed at 
only 20 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1449, as_ statuary. (Protest 
271481-G-6662.) 


June Building Permits 
Fewer Than Year Ago 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 26. 


The aggregate value represented by 
building permits filed in June in 55 
municipalities was 31.5 per cent lower 
than the value in June, 1929, and 0.2 per 
cent lower than in May, 1930, according 
to, a statement issued July 24 by the 

attment of labor and industries. The 
value in June was $9,802,668. 


e | eled. 


to 1,564 miles. Work done by counties | 
using money received from the State 
must be on the trunk system and under 


County, 19,807; 368 paved, 1,212 
graveled, 332 sand or clay. No township 
system. 


For West Mountain Section Ty Northwest Tile 
In World Markets Hieheay Commissioner of Minnesota Makes Compilations Sellin 


Trade 


j; ordered The Northwest Tile and Mantel! 
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¢ Is Barred Ne 


| 
Commission Orders 
Seattle Tile and Mantel 


Contractors to Cease Dis-| With the ever progressive internation- 


crimination | alization of business has come a remark- 

| able adaptation of insurance to its needs 

a | This has come about partly through 

Holding that the result of practices|the application of existing facilities, but 


w Policy Claims to Provide 
Foreign Buyers Against 


|followed is a “substantial lessening of | @lso by the creation of new forms and 
|competition,” the Federal Trade Com-| Principles peculiarly suited to the re-| 


mission, it was announced July 26, has| quirements of foreign commerce. 
Today an actual blockade would be 
Contractors’ Association, Seattle, Wash., | scarcely more effective in crippling our 
to refrain from agreements and co-opera- | Sea-borne trade than the sudden disap- 
tion among its members to restrain| pearance of marine insurance, while ina- 
trade and from attempting to restrict} bility to obtain fire and casualty protec- 
sale of products to nonmember contrac-| tion might tie up a construction project 
tors. more effectively even that a workmen’s 
The association has been charged with | strike. ; 

discrimination in various ways against! United States insurance men have con- 
non-members and its ‘members are pro-|ttibuted to the foreign trader the serv- 
hibited from “agreeing, undertaking and, ices of a large number of characteris- 
cooperating” to prevent sales in Oregon | tically strong stock fire and marine in- 
and Washington, from attempting in the | SUrance companies. — of these 
same manner to prevent sales to non-|NOW aggregate more than $ id 
members which are not at prices “sub-| These, together with the less important 
stantially higher” than members pay, mutuals and interinsurers, have becom: 
from preventing nonmembers from se-! 2" integral part of American foreign 
curing contracts, and other specified ac- | Commerce. ; tea L 
tivities. The announcement of the Com-| It has been said that shipping, banking 


$2,500,060. | 


i Y 
INDEX 


Trade Restraint Insurance Found to Assist 
- Foreign Trade Development 


Protection for Credit Granted 
Risks of Insolvency and 


Uncollectible Accounts 


By A. Sherman Christensen 
Insurance Section, Division of Commerce Laws, Department of Commerce 


ance placed by American exporters di- 
rect with nonadmitted foreign compa- 
nies, are available, but it has been esti- 
mated that the major portion of the ma- 
rine insurance, including hull and build- 
ers risk, covering American interests is 
controlled by foreign underwriters 
Though national marine insurance facili- 
ties are substantial, there is acute need 
for their extension. 


| Foreign Underwriters 
Guarantee Credit 


Export credit insurance facilities in 
| this country already have been alluded 
to. In addition to those mentioned, cer- 


| 
| 


arrangements make a practice of guar- 
anteeing credit extended by American 
| exporters to nationals for the former, and 
seyeral American companies extend 
analogous service to foreign interests 
exporting to the United States. 
Facilities for insuring American en- 
terprises abroad may be, for our pur- 
poses, divided into three classes. First 


| 
| 
| 


tain foreign underwriters under direct} 
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Insurance Agent 
Liable for Levy 


‘On Gross Income 





Mississippi Attorney General 
Says Person Soliciting 
Such Business Must Pay 
Sales Tax 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 26, 
Insurance agents, agencies and ad- 
|justers are subject to the gross income 
lor sales tax (G. L. 1930, c. 90, art. I—H. 
567), Attorney General George T. 
| Mitchell has advised the.chairman of the 
State tax commission. 

The privilege tax code (G. L. 1930, c. 
90, Art. III—H. 517), exempts insur- 
lance companies issuing the policies, ut 
this exemption does not extend to in- 
surance agents, the opinion which was 
written by Assistant Attorney General J. 
A. Lauderdale, ruled. 

Solicitors Not Exempt 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Under date of July 17, I have your 
inquiry in reference to section 103, witn 
reference to privilege tax upon Insur- 





No | 


lume of leather disposed of is rather | 


As the} 


Source of revenue: State, one mill tax 
levy, $730,000; five-eighths of 4 cents 
gas tax, $2,000,000; motor-vehicles li- 
cense fees, $760,000; chauffeurs’ and op- 
erators’ fees and common-carrier tax, 
$200,000. Diversions: Three-eighths of 
4 cents gas tax returned to counties. 
County: State gas tax, $1,200,000; 
property tax, amount not given. 

State—The department deals only in! 
the State highways of the State, and 


ment, have any connection whatever 
with the counties or the cities, except 
in advisory capacity and then only when 
requested. The county highways are ad- 
ministered by the county boards of su- 
pervisors of the various counties, who 
have a county engineer at the head of 
the county highway department. The 
county highways consist of all public 
highways within the county other than 
State highways. They in turn have no 
official capacity with the cities or 
towns—cities and towns operating en- 
tirely within their limits and through 
their own organization. There are no 
townships or other road sections within 
| the State. 


A 


Colorado 


Road mileages: State, primary roads 
(State highways on Federal aid system), 
3,225; 575 paved, 1,900 gravelled; 750 
graded; secondary roads (State highways 
not on Federal aid system), 6,215; 7) 
paved, 1,940 gravelled, 3.985 graded, 280 
unimproved. County, 59,206; 6 paved, 2,- 
800 gravelled, 3,500 graded, 280 unim- 
proved. No township system. 

Source of revenue: State: 70 per 
cent of four cents gas tax, $4,086,000; 
public utility bus tax, $60,000; internal 
improvement fund, $60,000; county parti- 
cipation, $25,000. Diversions: 50 per 
;cent of motor vehicle license fees re- 
turned to counties, 50 per cent set aside 
for retiring of 1923 State bond issue; 
27 per cent of gas tax returned to count- 
ies, 3 per cent set aide for connecting 
links in citites and towns. County: 50 
per cent of license fees and chauffeurs’ 
fees, $872,700; 27 per cent of State gas 
tax, $1,500,000; general tax, $2,800,000. 

State—State bonds, for which 50 per 
{cent of the motor vehicle license fees 
and chauffeurs license fees are set aside, 
| will be paid up in 1933. Fifty per cent 
,of motor vehicle license fees and chauf- 
‘feurs license fees which is returned to 
the counties is distributed in proportion 
to the amount of motor vehicle license 
fees collected in the county. Twenty- 


to counties distributed in proportion to 
the mileage of State highways within 
the county boundary. State has no juris- 
diction over county roads. Ne objec- 
tions to State improving State system 
| first as this really comprises the farm 
to market roads. 

County—Counties appropriate funds 
to combine with insufficient allotments of 
State in making improvements on State 
system within county boundary. Part 
of the large mileage of county roads 
listed as unimproved are section lines 
that have been designated as highways 
by resolution but have never been opened 
to traffic. 


A 
Idaho 


Road mileages: State, 4,259; 588 paved 
or oiled, 1,878 gravelled or crushed rock. 
County, 20,715; 1,760 gravel or better, 
9,593 graded, 9,362 unimproved. Town- 
ship, 14,119; 2,586 gravel or better, 6,618 
graded, 4,915 unimproved. 

Source of revenue: State: 5 cent gas 
tax, 9.7 per cent of motor vehicle license 
fees and county contributions, $3,000,000. 
Diversions: 87.3 per cent of license fees 
returned to counties and highway dis- 


tricts; 3 per cént of license fees deducted | 


for administration of motor vehicle law. 


County: County levies, bond sales, li- 
cense fees, amount not given. | 
State——Increased demand for devek 


opment of connecting and feeder roads 
to State highway system. Local units 
taxed to limit. Demand for division of 
| gas tax and will eventually result in divi- 
sion of this revenue unless some other 
satisfactory method’ of financing is 
adopted. Motor vehicle license fees are 
colleeted by counties and State’s share 
remitted to the highway fund through 
the State treasurer. 

County.—Counties share of motor ve- 


hicle fund devoted by law to payment | 


of interest and principal on bond issues. 
Counties and highway districts author- 
ized by law to cooperate in improvement 
of State system—$600,000 to $800,000 
contributed per year. Source of this rev- 
enue is 2% mill special State highway 
|levy which can be made by the counties 
over their entire area, including high- 
| way districts, except where entire area 
| of the county is organized into one or 
|more highway districts. 

Township.—No_ special township or- 
ganization. Work handled by county and 
highway districts. Highway districts are 
independent taxing units within the 
county and exercise same function in re- 
gard to road work. 

A 


Montana 


Road mileages: State, 
gravelled, 51 paved. 
data on status. No township organiiza- 
tions. 

Source of revenue: State: 5-cent gas 
tax, $2,199,446; 50 per cent Federa! oi! 
royalties, $22,000. Diversions: Pre- 
ceeds of motor vehicle license fees coi- 
lected by State are returned to counties 
jin which they originate. County: Motor 


4,673; 2,281 


| (exclusive of Federal aid system), 6,512;! 


| roads embraces all of the principal farm 
ito 


seven per cent of the gas-tax returned | 


County, 62,000; no | 


the supervision of the State highway 
engineer. 

County.—County work confined to| 
maintenance. Engineering services fur- 
nished by State upon request but paid 
for by county. 


mission follows in full text: j;and marine insurance are the three} 
Discrimination Barred ‘essentials in foreign trade. In addition | 
The} Northwest Tile and Mantel Con-] to its direct service in providing indem- 
tractors’ Association of Seattle, Wash.,| nity for maritime losses, marine insur- 
is ordered by the Federal Trade Commis-| ance has had a profound effect upon the 
| sion to refrain from agreements and co-| course of international credit and, fi- 
| operation ameng,its members to restrain | nance. In financing export transactions, 
trade by discriminating in various|the marine insurance policy is almost as 
ways against non-member tile and man- essential as the bill of lading and the bill 
tel contractors of the Northwest Pacific | of exchange. 
| States, and in attempting to restrict} Of recent development in export credit 
ptile manufacturers in selling and ship-| insurance, the object of which is the pro- | 
ping their product to these nonmember | tection of credit granted to foreign buy- 
contractors. }ers against the risks of insolvency and | 
Members of the association are as fol- |the uncollectibility of insured accounts, | 
lows: Field Art Tile Company, North-| As a matter of practice, only a part of 
west Tile and Mantel Company, Oregon | the risk ‘is assumed by the insurer and | 
Art Tile Comnany, Roedel Tile Company,!the exporter is often protected only} 
The Fred W. Wagner Tile Company, | against excessive loss. 
Portland, Oreg.; Robinson Tile and Man- By far the greater part of our expor! 
tel Company, Rogers Tile Company,| business is transacted on the basis of | 
Shippen Tile Company, University Brick | credit. The tremendous importance to 
| & Tile Company, Seattle; H. G. Lanahan | foreign trade of a plan which would, at a| 
trading as H. G, Lanahan & Company, | reasonable cost (computable in advance), 


a 
New Mexico 


Road mileages: State, Federal aid sys- 
tem, 5,464; 1,775 surfaced; State system 


3,696 improved. 
township system. 

Source of revenue: 
bonds, $2,259,000; 5-cent gas tax, $2,- 
256,000; motor vehicle license fees, 
$449,000; one-Half mill State levy, $237,- 
000; county levies, $243,534. Diversions: 
17. per cent of license fees retuned to 
counties. 

State.—A portion of the gas tax, 37 
per cent of the motor vehicle license fees 
and 112 mills of the State levy are used 


County, no data. No 


State: Highway 


for the retirement of highway bonds,|Spokane; and F. T. Crowe & Company,| guarantee against the uncertainty of | 
$5,000,000 of which are now outstand- | Tacoma. | foreign credits, and, at the same time,| both to effect 
ing. It is assumed that these bonds These firms are listed as respondents | through the principle of coinsurance, | 


were issued for use in constructing the 
Federal aid system. State system of 


in the case along with officers of the | in 
association, who are as follows: E. H. 
Roedel, president, Portland; A. P. Rob- 
inson, vice president, Seattle; George 
Heard, treasurer, Tacoma, and Max a. | 
Stockert, secretary, Seattle. 

These respondents are prohibited from | 
agreeing, undertaking and cooperating | 
with eagh other to prevent tile manufac- 


discourage carelessness and laxity 

Several foreign governments, notably 
those of England and Germany, have 
established state export credit schemes, 
but there has been some tendency to 
forsake sound underwriting principles 
in an effort to push export trade. In|! 
the United States export credit insur-| 
turers Irom selling and shipping tile to, ance has been left largely to private 
nonmember contractors in Oregon and | initiative and capital. 


Washington, and from combining in the Im portance of Credit 


same manner to prevent shipments anc : pape 
Guarantees Shown 


sales, whieh are not at prices substan- 
tially higher than those which associa-| At the present time at least one large 
tion members have to pay for tile. association specializes in the class of | 


Anotner practice prohibited is that of) business, while several powerful stock | 


market roads and main arteries of 


transportation. 


A 
Utah 

Road mileages: State, 3,448; 285 paved, 
1.505 gravelled, 205 treated, 1,194 graded, 
459 unimproved. County, 19,979; 75 
paved, 2,277 gravelled, 3,125 graded, 14.,- | 
500 partly graded and unimproved. No 
township system. 

Source of revenue: State: County aid, 
$609,000; 3'2-cent gas tax, $1,800,000; 
auto stage and truck line mileage tax, | 





$50,000. No diversions. County: .003| combining to prevent nonassociation tile} casualty and surety companies under- | 
property tax, $1,200,000; bonds, $4,-| contractors from securing contracts, one | write some foreign credits in connection | 
75,000. \method of prevention being cooperation | with their domestic business. | 

State——$7,260,000 State bonds out-| with labor unions to keep outside con-| jt is estimated that, at the close of 


standing. Interest and sinking fund pay- 
able from motor vehicle license fees. An- 
nual fixed charges $737,500, plus cost of 
collection, about $75,000. Forest high- 
ways are part of State system under 
direction of bureau of public roads. $1,- 
500,000 expended by National Park Serv- 
ice on roads connecting with State sys- 
tem. 

County.— $60,000 expended annually by 
Forest Service on forest roads and trails. 
Work on State system, for which county 
donates money, is under the supervision 
of the State. County bonds paid for 
from county levy. 


|tractors from obtaining the necessary 
help. 

Other practices prescribed include pre- 
vention of nonassociation tile contractors 
from buying, placing and laying tile in 


1929, the United States capital invested 
‘abroad amounted to, roundly, $15,000,- 
000,000, a substantial portion of which 
| represents direct investments. Each year 
new American assembling plants, branch 
Northwest Pacific States; coercing tile! factories, transportation or other enter- 
manufacturers into refusing to supply; prises are established in foreign cour- 
nonmembers with tile except at prices} tries, while the execution by American 
substantially higher than those charged| firms of foreign construction contracts 
association members; notifying tile man- is common. 

ufacturers that if they sell and supply| perhaps to a greater extent than in 
nonmember contractors with tile the|the domestic field, internationalized 
members will boycott them, and, com-| business is subject to numerous and 
bining in refusing additional member-| varied contingencies, most of which are 
ships in the organization with the inten- | susceptible to the application 


| 


of the} 


a ition of restricting the purchase, laying! principles of insurance—provided that 

Wvomin cr placing of tile in the Northwest Pa-| proper facilities exist. | 

. £ cific region to those who are already | Whether in Afghanistan or Zanzibar, 

Road mileages: State, 3,682; 35 paved,| members. | Chile oy-China, there is a constant need, | 
1,441 surfaced, 192 oil treated. County, The result of these practices is held by | either recognized or potential, for va- | 


the Federal Trade Commission to be ajrious types of coverage offered by | 
substantial lessening of competition in| United States insurance companies in| 
the purchase, laying and placing of tile} their domestic business—fire, marine, 
in Northwest Pacific States, and the pre-| casualty and miscellaneous insurance in 
vention of manufacturers’ sales of tile} their 
to nonmember contractors except at, tions. 
prices well above those members have to} In 1928 the reported premium income 
pay. A further effect is the increased from ocean marine business of American 
cost of tile placing and laying above the | and admitted foreign companies totaled 
}prices which would prevail under “nor-| approximately $46,420,000. No figures | 
mal, natural and open competition.” |showing the amount of marine insur- | 


Fatalities From Automobile: Accidents 
Increase 11 Per Cent During Year 


32,657; no data q@ improvement. 
township organizations. 

Source of revenue: State: Motor ve- 
hicle license fees, portion of Federal oil 
royalties and 75 per cent of 4 cents 
gas tax, $2,050,000. Diversions: Twen- 
ty-five per cent of gas tax returned to 
counties County: County levies, $1,- 
054,000; Twenty-five per cent of gas tax, 
$375,000. 

State—Proceeds of gas tax used for 
maintenance. Law permits State to co- 
operate with counties on 50-50 basis of 
improvement of county roads, this work 
to be under state supervision. Main- 
tenance to be handled éntirely by coun- 
ties. Counties will vote on bond issue 
of $2,800,000, $2,100,000 of which will 
be used to match Federal aid and $7,000.- | 
000 to be used in cooperation with coun- 
ties, 


No 


| 


multitudinous forms and condi- | 


Statement by Commerce Department Is Based on Reports | 
From 78 Large Cities 


Deaths of Pulmonary 
Diseases Decreased 


Publie Health Service Reports 
Trends in Mortality Rate 





The year ending July 12 showed an in-; weeks ending July 13, 1929. Most of 
crease of 11 per cent over the previous | these deaths were the result of accidents | 
year in the rate of fatalities from auto- | which occurred within the corporate lim-| 
mobile accidents, according to a s#ate-/ its of the city, although some accidents | 
ment on July 26 by the Department of | occurred outside of city limits. 
Commerce. | For comparison, the number of deaths 

The statement, based on reports from} due to automobile accidents within city | 
78 large cities, gives the total number) limits is desirable. Such figures are| 
of deaths from this cause as 8,760 in the | available for the four-week period ended 
52 weeks ending July 12, showing a re-/ July 12, 1930, and for the correspond- 
cent rate of 26.6 per 100,000 population | ing four-week period of 1929 for all of 
as against an earlier rate of 24. \the 78 cities, the four-week figure in 

Rates are based on estimates of pop-!1930 being 503 as contrasted with 513 
ulation and are subject to! revision when | for the corresponding four weeks in 1929. 
the final results of the 1930 census be-| Considering by four-week periods since | 
comes available, says the Department’s | May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 
statement, which follows in full text: | accidents for 78 cities, regardless of 

The Department of Commerce an-| place of accident, the lowest (346) ap-| 
nounces that during the four weeks end-| pears for the four-week period ended| 
ing July 12, 1930, 78 large cities in the| Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (842) for} 
United States reported 651 deaths from| the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. 
automobile accidents. This number (651) |The numbers in the 68 periods of four 
compares with 655 deaths during the four | = were as follows (four weeks end-| 
- - +ing): 


Deaths.from influenza and pneumonia 
during the week ended July 5 were less 
than for the corresponding week of 1929, 
according to the weekly health statement 
issued by the Public Health Service, July 
26. The number of cases of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and meningitis was less than 
the same week a year ago. though all 
other communicable diseases showed in- 
creases, it was stated. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an es- 
timated aggregate population of more 
than 31,375,000. The estimated popula- | 














tion of the 88 cities reporting deaths is July 12, 1930..651 Mar. 23, 1929. .523 ‘ , 92 99 | 
90° r duly «, 1900, . 6% . 23, 9. .02¢ Dec. 3, 1927..619 Aug. 14, 1926. .499 
more than 29,880,000. Ww eeks ended July June 14; 1930. .647 Feb, 23, 1929. .466 Nov. 5, 1927..684 i 17, 1926. .482 | 
5, 1930, and July 6, 1929. May 17, 1930. .605 Jan. 26, 1929..612 Oct. 8, 1927..662 June 19, 1926..547| 
Cases reported 1930 ©1929 Apr. 19, 1930. .605 Dec, 29, 1928,.771 Sept. 10, 1927. .526 May 22, 1926. .493 | 
Diphtheria: Mar. 22, 19380. .576 Dec. 1, 1928..738 Aug. 13, 1927.. Apr. 24, 1926, .423 | 
Oe sock sek cs aan ee 50 968 | Feb. 22, 1930. .562 Nov. 3, 1928..624 July 7 Mar. 27, 1926. .346 | 
EN ee cee 56 543 Jan. 25, 1930. .656 Oct. 6, 1928. .624 June Feb. 27, 1926. .374 
Measles: Dec. 28, 1929. .646 Sept. 8, 1928. .622 May Jan. 30, 1926. .428 
45 States ......6.4eeeeeee0 5,538 5,001| Nov. 30, 1929. .839 Aug. 11, 1928. .585 Apr. Jan, 2, 1926..550) 
Oe MINER: oo ene enseanebe 1,695 1,187) Nov. 2, 1929, .842 July 14, 1928. .523 Mar. Dec. 5, 1925. .623 | 
Meningococeus meningitis: Oct. 5, 1929. .753 June, 16, 1928. .506 Feb. Nov. 17, 1925. .612 
46 States 90. 187!Sept. 7, 1929..715 May ‘19, 1928. .537 Jan. Oct. 10, 1925. .527 
95 cities 25 71 | Aug. 10, 1929. .660 Apr. 21, 1928. .530 Jan. Sept. 12, 1925. .521 
i Poliomyelitis: July 13, 635 Mar. 24, 1928. .421 Dec. Aug. 15, 1925. .467 
OG ORAOE. <5 sng seawakaane 17 29 June 15, . 603 eb, 25, 1928, .504 Nov. 7 July 18, 1925. .493 
| Scarlet fever: May 18, . 583 Jan, 28, 1928. .531 Oct. 9, 1926. .65 June 20, 1925. .492 
46 States ...e0. leat ade a ala 1,136 1,383 Apr. 20, 1929. .526 Dec, 31, 1927. .624 Sept. 11, 1926. .558 May 23, 1925. .421 
95 cities .cccccccccccccesece 466 26 a « 
Smalpox: For the 52-week period ended July#————-————— 
46 States ....... RAR 77 647,12, 1930, and July 13, 1929, the totals| corresponding period of 1929. 
95 cities ....+44 Mabcsacanean 40 92|for the 78 cities, were respectively, 8,760 | For the last four-week period reports 
Typhoid fever: ott , and 7,912 which indicate a reeent rate|as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
“ See sane nannngneees , = 64° of 26.6 per 100,000 population as against! tomobile accidents within city limits or 
Cumkal fevers einai i a ““\an earlier rate of 24.0 or an increase of | outside were received from all of the 
STIR 52 98> a 2 ae 532 515 | 11 per cent in the rate in a single year. 78 cities reporting. In these cities in 
95 cities TaN eS ta ae 63 55 Four cities reported no deaths from this four-week period, the total number 
Deaths reported automobile accidents for the last four| of deaths from automobile accidents was | 
|Influenza and pneumonia: weeks while three cities reported no/|651 but only 503 ot these were due to} 
MR op gee RRR Re a 336 359|deaths from automobile accidents for the' accidents within city limits. 


there are 

branches of 4 
than American; second, the branches of 
American insurance companies author- | 
ized to do business in the particular 
jurisdiction, 1 
owned local companies, and, third, un-) county or municipal, exempts insuraace 
admitted American 
aoe insurance through brokers Or | bility under House bill 567. 
irect. 


tionalization of insurance e 
state monopolies, ‘ 
through legislation fayorable to domes-|or agreements for life, fire, marine, 
tic companies, as in Chile, or because of | surety, guaranty, fidelity, employes’ iia- 
other conditions, sometimes represents | bility, liability, credit, health, accident, 
the total of insurance services available. | livestock, plate-glass, tornado, automo- 
On the other hand, the placing of insur-| bile, d 
} ance with local companies ,is frequently | steam-boiler, 
| inexpedient or impossible. 


facilities, viz., duly licensed branches of 
American insurance companies, are gen- 
|erally of outstanding service to American 
business operating abroad. Negotiations 
claims are conducted with a minimum of | 


credit investigation, is at once apparent. | ices comply with American standards and | 
experience. 


| panies, because of their basically sound 
| operations and characteristic strength, 


‘| tending to accentuate variating economic 


¥» | vance payments for newspapers, magazines 


ance agents, agencies, and adjusters in 
which you state as follows: 

“The contention has been made that 
the last part of the above quoted section, 
by reason of the fact that it provides 
that the tax levied is in lieu of ali ‘i- 
censes and _ privilege taxes, State, 








































































the local companies and} 
foreign companies other | 


with perhaps American- 


companies trans-| agents and agencies from any tax, lia- 
The Com- 
!mission has ruled that this exemption 
The first class, because of the na-|only applies to every person, firm, or 
ither through | corporation which contracts on their, his, 
in Uruguay, or! or its account to issue any policies for 


as 


automatic sprinkler, burglary, 
and/or all other forms of 
{insurance; and that it only applies to 
the company issuing the policies, and 
does not apply to the agents and agencies 
|who solicits‘the business and write the 
policies and simply receive their com- 
mission.” 

I advise that in my opinion your con- 
struction of said statute is correct. 


The second class of foreign insurance | 


insurance and to settle | 


inconvenience and delay, and their serv- | 
Fire Loss in West Virginia 
Found to Have Increased 


Normally, American insurance com- 
State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, July 26. 

The fire loss in West Virginia in June 
was 45 per cent greater than during the 
same month last year, having amounted 
this year to $357,600, according to a 
statement by the fire marshal, C. O. 
Stahlmann. Buildings bore the brunt of 
| the damage to the extent of $257,200, 
he said. 

Representing a 47 per cent decrease 
over June, 1929, the statement continued, 
the sound value of the property attacked 
by flames was $918,765, the greater 


have little to fear in competition for | 
world markets, and the laws of the ma- 
jority of foreign jurisdictions present no 
insurmountable obstacles. It is apparent, 
however, that the legal element, involv- 
ing deposit requirements, taxation and 
government supervision, dominates, 


and social difficulties. 


It is reported that fully 75 per cent of 
the premium income of British insurance | 
offices is derived from foreign business; 
sppresmageely one-half of the premium 
income of the two most important Italian | : oo. 
companies comes from a pS ps source. | Worth, $644,725, being on the buildings. 
The foreign business of United States! The blazing property carried insurance 
insurance companies is responsible for|amounting to $603,375, buildings having 
not an inconsiderable part of our “in-/the bulk with $441,560, the fire marshal 
visible exports.” Insurance may there-| said. This represented a 26 per cent de- 
fore be considered as a component of, as | crease as compared with June last year. 
well as an aid for, foreign commerce, lineal intaosseiieecenceceomrsaaiaianaan 





West Virginia Passes 


Colegrove Plan Classified . : : 
On Compensation Claims 


As ‘Wagering’ in Illinois 
State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, July 26. 
The State compensation department 
| passed upon 3,359 claims for compensa- 
|tion in June, according to a report by 
|the compensation commissioner, Lee Ott. 
Of the total, 41 were fatalities, 29 of 
} which occurred in the coal mining indus- 
| try, he said. 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 26. 
Holding the Colegrove plan of pro- 
moting life insurance sales in Illinois 
as a “wagering” proposition and against 
public policy, Circuit Judge Charles G. | 
Briggle has sustained the State’s de- 
murrer and dismissed a bill for injune- 
tion filed by the C. W. Colegrove Sys- 
tem and C. W. Colegrove to restrain | 
the director of trade and commerce, Leo | 
H. Lowe, from revoking the Colegrove | 
license as an insurance agent in Illinois, | 
it was announced orally at the office of 
the attorney general, Oscar E. Carlstrom 
Judge Briggle allowed an appeal to 
the supreme court and continued tie! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Illinois Grants Temporary 
Order Against Woodmen 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 26. 
A suit in the Sangamon circuit court 
to restrain the head camp officers of the 
| Modern Woodmen of America from mak- 
ing effective July 31 a current cost plan 
of insurance affecting members aged 70 
years or more has been dismissed on 
| motion of the petitioners, and a tempo- 
| rary injunction was issued shortly there- 
;after in the Washington circuit court at 
Nashville, Ill. 
The petition for the restraining order 
|was signed by William¢F, Reicher and 
Eugene Cooper. The temporary writ re- 
|strains the officers of the head camp, 
| officers.or agents and clerks of all camps 
from collecting the new rates, which are 
;due this month. Attorneys for the peti- 
| tioners alleged that an application for a 
|referendum vote on the proposed new 
rates had been asked on Dec. 16, 1929, 
but had not been granted. 


temporary injunction in force pending | 
the appeal. 







Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-32439. Naturalization Fees—Declara- | 
tion of Intention Certificate of Arrival. 
Where an alien has paid the fees incident 
to application for naturalization as pro- 
vided for under the act of June 29, 1906, | 
34 Stat. 600, as amended by the act of Mar. 
2, 1929, 45 Stat. 1513, 1514, said fees hav- 
ing been covered into the Treasury of the 
United States, and the information fur- 
nished by applicant in said application for 
certificate of arrival and _ preliminary 
form for declaration of intention was reg- 
ular on its face and contained no errors 
or misleading statements, but an error oc- 
curs in the declaration of intention, and | 
the certificate of arrival, same may be 
canceled, new ones issued in lieu thereof 
without payment of additional fees. (July 
22, 1930.) 

A-32514. (S) Leases—Payment of rental 
to agent of lessor. The incorporation in a 
lease of a provision directing payment of 
rent to a designated agent of the owner 
does not constitute a power of attorney nor 
an assignment of the claim within the con- 
templation of section 203, title 31, of the 
U. S. Code (Sec. 3477, R. S) and when a 
lease is so drawn payment. may be made 
to the designated agent. 5 Comp. Gen. 
749. (July 22, 1930.) 

A-32598. (S) Payments, Advance—News- 
papers, magazines, periodicals. The act of 
June 12, 1930, 46 Stat. 580, authorizing ad- 


















‘Driver’s License Law 


Of Indiana Attacked 


Convicted Motorist Contends 
It Is Unconstitutional 










State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, July 26. 

The constitutionality of the Indiana 
driver’s license law, enacted in 1929, has 
been attacked in a suit filed in the 
Marion circuit court and will be defended 
by the attorney general’s office, it is an- 
}nounced at that office. 

An Indianapolis man, George Moss, 
whose license was revoked following his 
conviction in municipal court of drunken 
| driving, is plaintiff in the action, asking 
|an injunction to restrain the State cfli- 
|cials from enforcing the act. 
| The petition asserts that the law is 
| unconstitutional on the ground that it 
| gives officials power to convict a person 
| without the intervention of a jury, gives 
| them power to summé@n drivers to a hear- 
| ing without enabling the driver to com- 

pel attendance of witnesses in his own 
| behalf, and empowers officials to com- 
| pel forfeiture of an estate by unconsti- 
tutional means. ‘ 
| The automobile license division will 
| collect approximately $400,000 each third 
|year for the “pretended licenses,” the 
| petition alleges, with an additional $50,- 
000 annually for new licenses. 

The plaintiff asks an injunction to 
| restrain officials from collection of the 
the establishment of the official need by | fees, from expenditure of monies so ob- 
evidence other than the written certificate tained, from issuing any more new li- 
of the head of the department or establish- |censes and from revoking those already 
ment. (July 22, 1930.) issued. 
























and periodicals from appropriations avail- 
able therefor without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 3648 Revised Statutes, 
does not authorize the purchase of, or sub- 
scription to, newspapers not otherwise au- 
thorizec by law to be purchased or sub- 
scribed to, nor the purchase of, or sub- 
scription to, magazines or other periodicals 
except such as may be shown to be re- 
quired for official use and for which an 
appropriation is available, but does permit 
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ing beneficial in the restoration of Amer- 
ican prestige on the seas.” 

Moreover, it is stated, the new con- 
struction program now under way and 
projected “will facilitate the services now 
operating under the American flag and 
it is anticipated that a substantial in- 
crease in the carriage of both passengers 
and freight will result with the placing 
of these modern ships in our established 
services.” 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Pioneering Work Done 


That American ships are holding their 
own in competing for cargoes of the for- 
eign commerce of the United States is 
shown by the annual survey of shipping 
just completed for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, by the United States Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of Research. 


Considering the comparatively short | 


time that has elapsed since the inaugura- 
tion of American flag shipping services 
in the world’s principal trade routes, 
much of which was confined to pioneer- 
ing work, the results obtained have 
proved constructive and the shipping pol- 
icy as set forth in the merchant marine 
act of 1920 and reaffirmed in the mer- 
chant marine act of 1928 is proving ben- 
eficial in the restoration of American 
prestige on the seas. 

The new construction program now 
under way and projected will facilitate 
the services now operating under the 
American flag and it is anticipated that 
a substantial increase in the carriage of 
both passengers and freight will result 
with the placing of these modern ships 
in our established services. 

Eleven hundred million dollars is the 
estimate arrived at for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and cargoes in the 
water-borne foreign trade of the United 
States for the year 1929. This exceeds 
by $100,000,000 the transportation bill 
for 1928. 

30 Foreign Competitiors 

A total of 5,221 vessels, aggregating 
24,440,000 gross tons, participated in the 
transportation of the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States during the 
past year. 


The study discloses that ships of 30, 


foreign countries engaged in the car- 
riage of freight and passengers between 
the United States and other parts of the 
world. American ships numbered 1,835 
with an agregate gross tonnage of nearly 
8,000,000 tons, and were responsible for 
23,088 of the 59,685 entrances and clear- 
ances made through United States ports 
during the year. American flag vessels, 
therefore, represented 35 per cent of the 
number of vessels engaged in our foreign 
trade, 3232 per cent of the total tonnage, 
and made 3814 per cent of the entrances 
and clearances through American ports. 

The vessels which participated in- 
cluded 435 ships of the combination pas- 
senger-cargo type, aggregating 4,084,0u0 
gross tons, 4,490 freighters, of 15,677,U0U 


gross tons, 686 tankers of 4,399,000 gross | 


tons, 218 sailing vessels of 153,000 gross 

tons, and 392 miscellaneous craft havy- 

ing a total of 127,000 gross tons. 
Tankers Most Numerous 

As in previous years, American flog 
tankers were more numerous than othcr 
types of American vessels in our for- 
eign commerce. Of the 686 tankers, 2°9 
of 1,712,000 gross tons and representing 
87 per cent of the total number, were 
American. Of the 435 combination pas- 
senger-cargo vessels, 139 were Ameri- 
can flag vessels of 970,000 gross tons, 
representing 32 per cent of the toial 
number. Of the 3,490 freighters in our 
foreign trade, 1,063 with an aggregate 
of 5,103,000 gross tons and amounting 
to 30 per cent were American. 

The total water-borne foreign com- 
merce of the fiscal year 1929 exceeded 
111,400,000 long tons, and of this total 
45,400,000 tons, or nearly 41 per cent, 
was carried in American flag vessels. 
Over 9,000,000 tons, 8 per cent, was car- 
ried in combination passenger-freight 
carriers; 70,000,000 tons, 63 per cent, in 
freighters; 30,000,000 tons, 27 per cent, 
in tankers; and about 2,000,000 tons, or 
approximately 2 per cent, in sailing ves- 
sels, barges, rafts, etc. 

Of the total carried under the Amer- 
ican flag, 7 per cent was carried in com- 
bination passenger-freighters; 56 per 
cent in general cargo carriers; 34 per 
cent in tankers; and 3 per cent in sailers, 
barges, etc. 

The percentage of the total cargo ton- 
nage carried in American flag ships in 
1929 remains the same as in 1928, al- 
though there was an increased total ton- 
nage of over 11,000,000 long tons. The 
24,440,000 gross tons of all vessels en- 
gaged in the 1929 trade was 6 per cent 
greater than the total so employed in 


1928 and the 7,964,000 gross tons of | 


American flag vessels participating was 
nearly 7 per cent greater than in the 
previous year. 


Kentucky to Seca 
For Bids on 11 Bridges 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfom, July 26. 

Bids for the construction of eight in- 
land bridges and three spans over the 
Ohio River will be advertised for awards 
Sept. 10, according to an oral announce- 
ment by the State highway commission. 
The work will cost $8,572,000, it was 
stated. 

The cost of construction will be met 
from the proceeds of bonds recently sold 
to Stranahan, Norris & Otis, of Toledo; 
C. W. MeNear Co., of Chicago, and Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., of St. Louis. The con- 
étitutionality of the legislative act pro- 
viding for the issuance of the bonds and 
the validity of the sale have been upheld 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

All of the bridges will be made toll 
free as soon as the construction costs 
have been met from tolls, it was stated. 
A bridge across the Ohio River between 
Henderson, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., is 
to be built by the State of Indiana and 


one-half the cost will be paid by Ken- | the prosperity of their American enter-| Aver. miles operated....... 
prises form, indisputably, a large factor ' Operating ratio ..sansaese 


bucky. 


’ 
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incurable partisans, whether they be the 
| exuberant pointers-with-pride or the 
doleful viewers-with;alarm. It just ruins 
|their peace of mind to have to consider 
the other side of their pet aversion or 
| hobby. 


Let us look at the historical develop- | 
situa- | 
tion—its roots in our Nation’s past. Be- | 


iment of this “who-owes-whom” 


fore the war the United States was the 


world’s greatest debtor nation. Foreign- | 


ers’ investments here were then esti- 
|mated at about $5,000,000,000, though 
that was of course a very rough guess. 

Our mighty railway system had been 
built during the middle and later decades 
‘of the nineteenth century very largely 
by: foreign capital, and certain impor- 
tant railway lines were still owned in 
1914 by foreigners. 
day owns two important railway lines in 
this country, besides several lesser 
branch lines.) Hundreds and hundreds 
of American bond and stock issues had 
been underwritten at London, Paris and 
Amsterdam. In 1912 we borrowed in 
this way $176,000,000 on 31 different is- 
sues; in 1911 we likewise imported $160,- 
000,000, from 30 issues; and in all years 


same. Moreover, a considerable num- 
ber of foreign branch factories were 
{erected here—some of them important. 
Some of our leading insurance compa- 
nies were foreign; in fact, that is true 
now. The chief stockowners in many of 
were (and indeed in some cases still 
are) foreigners. 

We of the next generation may well 
be proud —_ our fathers never feared 
“the foreign domination of American ip- 
dustry.” They never prattled of “Eur§- 
pean economic penetration” or made bit- 
jing remarks about “the European octo- 
|pus” or “the grasping shylocks of the 


| Old World.” €ertainly our captains of | 
industry never resorted to the policy of | 


issuing plural voting shares—that is, de- 

| barring foreign stock-owners from their 
| rightful voting powers—in order to pre- 
;vent “European exploitation of Ameri- 
| can resources.” 
| tice of many European corporations to- 
| ward their foreign’ stockholders in recent 
|years. But apparently our American in- 
dustrial leaders cared so little about this 
bogey-man, the “fearsome foreigner,” 
that no one even bothered to collect sta- 
tistics before the war on our imports of 
| capital, 


Foreign Investments 
Exceed Prewar Days 


| figures gratis. When England “mobi!- 

ized” dollar securities—to use the cx- 
| pression then in vogue—she rounded up 
jno less than 1,810 different issues of 
| American stocks and bonds, worth per- 


| haps $2,000,000,000 at normal quotations. ! 


| This excluded, of course, British direct 
| investments—that is, ownership in Amer- 
}ican factories and real estate, as con- 
| trasted with shares and securities. When 
jour Alien Property Custodian sequested 
German property in the United Siatc:, 
\it was found to total about $525,000,000. 
| This was actually exceeded by the hold- 
| ings of that financially titanic little na- 
jtion, The Netherlands, which had no less 
than $750,000,000 invested here—and 
France had nearly as much. 

Now here is the surprising thing. 
| Foreign investments and deposits in the 
| United States today are even larger than 
before the war. At the end of 1929 we 
| owed foreigners about  7,500,000,000 
| Thus we are again the greatest debtor 
nation in history, on private account— 
ranking a little ahead of either Canada 
|or India. Germany is left out of ac- 
| count here, because its debt to foreigner. 
is so largely political. 

Perhaps this sounds to you like “de- 
pression news.” I may even be accused 
; of scanning the horizons for dark ciouds 
|to deepen the gloom of the pessimists. 
| Certainly our debts to foreigners are pil- 
;Ing up at an amazing rate. 
observe, however, that persons who find 
evil tidings in this mounting indebted- 
ness are welcome to their gloom. I find 
jin this development—well, for one thing 
|——a consensus of world confidence in the 
ilong-term stability of our institutions 
jand in the material progress of our 
| Nation. 


| 


Our most raucous foreign critics—and 
jnemne who are not so foreign, as well—can 


usually develop a first rate case of apo- | 


plexy over the “bloated monstrosity of 
our money bags” and the “dark menace” 
| which their ever-widening shadow is al- 
|leged to throw across the world. Well, 
|the next time one of ‘these sad-eyed 


;¢ynics starts weeping on your shoulder | 


| with that tale of world woe, just ask him 
| if he ever heard of those $7,500,000,000 
| Which these supposedly terror-stricken 
|foreign “victims” of ours are lending to 

that old skinflint Shylock” Uncle Sam. 
| And they seem to think the old miser is 


\a pretty good risk, at that—the way they | 


‘keep pouring their marks and pounds 
and francs and lire (and what not) into 
|his capacious lap! 


| Europe’s Money Placed 
'In Many Industries 


|. Now, in what large groups of Amer- 
ican. industry are foreign investors 
putting these surplus funds of theirs? 
Well, for one thing, there is the rayon 
industry. Of the 23 corporations manu- 
| facturing rayon in this country, about 
20 are definitely known to be branch 
| Plants of European interests. Those 
mills are located mainly below the Ma- 
| son-Dixon line, and they have been very 
|important in the rapid industrialization 
of the southern States. ‘Those branch 
| Plants pay wages of 
| 000,000 a year. 

| We have seen filling stations taken 
|} over, by the hundreds, by a foreign- 
owned oil corporation, which is entering 


| ican companies everywhere. I am sure 
that each of you has seen evidence of 


| this battle of the filling stations be- 
tween the invader and the Americans. 
Our “Paris” perfumery may _ possibly 


; come from a French laboratory in New 
York. So, too, certain photographie sup- 
plies and a great variety of important 
chemicals are the products of German- 
controlled factories here. If all the 
foreign-owned factories in the United 
States were suddenly to close, the direct 
depressive influence would be felt un- 

|mistakably. And, conversely, the prof 

| its paid to foreign shareholders through 


Again Assumed by 


(Indeed, Canada to- | 


of that period the story was about the | 


re ica | In Kansas Right 
To Sublet Airport 


Supreme Bench of State Up- 
| holds Constitutionality of 
Statute That Allows Pri- 


vate Operation 


Settlements 


|}in European economic recovery and in| 
| Canadian prosperity. 

Foreign interest in American invest- | 
ments is so great that every important | 
stock exchange in the world lists a great | 
variety of American stocks and bonds. | 
a oe on the New a at 
Exchange last year is estimated at $4,-| .° : Fhe 
900,000,000: thie includes purchases and| mits the subletting by a city of its 
sales by foreigners, for speculation and | 
investment. 

Back in 1923 and 1924 foreign 
vestments in this country increased | 
yearly by about $250,000,000. That 
was during the so-called “flights of capi- 
tal,” when certain foreign paper cur- 
rencies were becoming literally less valu- 
able than the paper on which they were 
printed. Foreigners with foresight were | 
converting their paper into sound are 
, iH rs p -/ 
 egpeed — “Toe ee = | declined to proceed in the matter for the | 
their capital. A yearly import of $250,-|Teason that, in his opinion, chapter y 
000,000 of capital into this country was | Of the Laws of 1929, relating to munici- 
a startling event at that time; for we|Pal airports, is unconstitutional. | 
had just begun to be proud of our own! , The governing body of the City of) 
foreign investing abroad. | Concordia, the opinion explains, enacted | 


'a resolution authorizing #he construc- 

Investments Have Grown tion and maintenance of the airport. 
The proposal included legsing of the | 

To Enormous Sum s | airport by the city and the subletting | 
Surely no one would have predicted,|of it for the purpose of operation to | 
‘then, that foreign investments in the; the aviation company. The mayor had 
United States would increase almost| objected to execution of the proposal on 
twice as rapidly five years later, when|the ground that the purpose to 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, July 26. 





Court. Z $ 
This decision was made in a_ suit 
| brought by the Concordia-Arrow Flying | 
| Service Corporation to compel the mayor 
lof Conocrdia, P. F. Edquist, to execute 
|a contract and lease relating to an air- 
port in the city to it, pursuant to a 
resolution and ordinance of the city. 
The mayor, according to the opinion, | 


‘Engin 


| 


been undertaken. This study amounts 
to an evaluation of the water resources | 


'of the entire United States, excepting the | work in such an ultimate plan will prove 
|basin of the Colorado River and a few) desirable at this time. 


jother areas. It includes the formulation | 
|of general plans “for the most effective | 
jimprovement of such streams for the 


The 1929 Kansas statute which per-! purpose of navigation and the prosecu-|conditions are ripe for their application. 


ition of such improvement in combination 


municipal airport to a private party for! with the most efficient development of|guide, it should then be possible—as- 
operation by the latter has been held potential water power, the control of|suming proper coordination among the 
n-| constitutional by the Kansas Supreme (foods, and the needs of irrigation,”—in|Federal, State and corporate interests 
ithe language of section 8, river and har-| involved 
ibor act of Mar. 3, 1925. | 


If one compares the attitude of the 


|city fathers in any progressive munici- | cording to the conflicting and often short- 
|pality with that of Uncle Sam toward the | Sighted aims of interests concerned only 


entire Nation, this program of vast na- | 
tional survey becomes comparatively | 
simple. 

The “streams” encompassed in the sur-' 
vey number 183. With their tributaries | 
they drain practically the entire area| 
of the United States, excepting only the 
Colorado River Basin. This area was 
excepted from the provisions of the act, | 
because it was already under investiga- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation in| 
connection with the famous Boulder Dam 
project. 


Mississippi Flood 
Interrupted Plans 


bem The river and harbor act of Jan. 21, 


the economic wounds of the war had} thereby accomplished is not a public one, 1927, directed the Chief of Engineers to | 


more nearly healed. Yet precisely this! and therefore funds raised by taxation | 


. re occurred i 2 1929. | w, b ashiaae ata’ 
our great utilities, such as telephones, | typ to have occurred in 1928 and 1929.) would be used to subsidize a private 


In these two years, long-term foreign | undertaking. 

investments in this country are estimatcd| Relative to this contention, the court 

to have increased by the stupendous total | stated: 

of $884,000,000. “The statute and the resolution 
Will there be any end to this foreign ordinance of the City of Concordia; 

accumulating of American securities? plainly pertain to a public and not to 

In the coming decades will the present|a private airport. The contemplated 


and 


| total of $7,500,000,000 swell to $10,000,-| airport is to be constructed, equipped 


000,000 — $20,000,000,000 — or possibly' and approved by the Department of | 
even more? Well, why not? |Commerce, when the city acquires it. | 

There can be no doubt that foreign |The city has no department of aerial | 
buying of the stock of a given American | "avigation or airport officer, and the 


prosecute the studies and authorized the 
expenditure of the necessary funds, 2: 
timated at $7,322,400. The first funds 
for the survey were actually provided 
in the War Department. appropriation 
act of Mar. 23, 1928. 

Unfortunately, before the money was 
actually available for the work, ih: 
great Mississippi flood occurred in 1927. 
This disaster intensified the interest of | 
the Nation and of Congress in the prob-| 
lem of flood control and an efficient util- 
ization of the water. The interest cen- 
tered particularly in the watershed of 
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\for the greatest number. 


Such has been the prac- | 


The war brought us some interesting, 


corporation actually enhances its value— 
which is another good reason why our 
;mounting “indebtedness” to foreigners is 
| anything but evil tidings. We have all 
| known of cases where corporations have 
endeavored to increase the number of 
their stockholders—by stock split-ups, 
|for example. The object is to get a 
greater number of people financially in- 
terested in the corporation—to gain pop- 
ular favor. Stockholders are bound to 
wish success to their corporation. And 
so in international relations: Foreign 
| holders of American securities are bound 
to wish our country well, to want its 
prosperity to continue. May we have 
more of them! 

The world is casting about for ways 
| to economize in the use of gold. Certain 
| economists warn us that unless new gold 
|mines are discovered, gold will become 
| an even scarcer and more precious metal 
than it is now. That would mean con- 
tinucusly sagging prices throughout the 
world, because each piece of gold would 


[airport is to be conducted by a sublessee 
|regarded by the city as competent. 

| “Police control is not surrendered, and 
the airport is to be to air transportation 
and communication what breakwaters, 
| harbors, docks, wharves and other water 
| frontage facilities are to commerce by 
| the sea. There is no doubt that power 
to maintain such facilities may be con- 
ferred on municipal corporationg. The 
| fact that air commerce has just emerged 
|from early stages of its development, 
'and the further fact that the city does 
|not now commit itself for a longer pe- 
!riod than five years, do not change the 
essential nature of the power. There- 
| fore the court concludes the statute is 
constitutional and the proposed action 
| of the city is not open to the objection 
{urged against it.” 

satan tnteamsipiaensrasmninnaes caput penile neietdacania 
jernment were issuing pamphlets and 
articles containing “facts and figures re- 





|vestment fields in the world.” Canada 


specting one of the most attractive in- | 


have to buy. more—what our economists | has already welcomed foreign invest- | 
jeall the “quantity theory of money.”| ments. The present total there is now} 
And so we would have a damper upon, More than $6,000,000,000, and Canadians | 
business enterprise, everywhere and al-| are wisely proud of it! Canada has rich | 


the Mississippi system. 

| During congressional discussions of 
| Missisippi flood control, in the Winter 
|and Spring following the disaster, there 
was one problem upon which congres- 
sional attention centered. Was it not 
possible to alleviate Mississippi flood 
conditions by means of reservoirs, oper- 
ated either primarily for that purpose 
or for some other purpose or combina- 
tion of purposes? 

| As a result of these deliberations, 
when the Mississippi flood control act 
; was approved on May 15, 1928, it di- 
rected the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army to make a compre- 
hensive and detailed investigation of the 
' question in all its many and complicated 
ramifications. Expenditure of $5,000,000 
was authorized in addition to the $7, )0,- 
{000 already authorized in 1927, for the 
general survey of all streams. 

This combined project, national in its 
scope, with special interest centering on 
the Mississippi system, is being vigor- | 
ously prosecuted. Along with the latter 
study, an, evaluation is being .made of 
various collateral benefits that might ac- 
crue from the use of a reservoir system 


| Finger, Paris, France. 


I can only | 


approximately $40,- | _ 
| 


| ways. 
Security Interchange 
May Become Important 
Now, the use of gold in settling inter- 


national accounts may some time be re-! 
|duced greatly by settlements in secur- | 
This is a pretty technical point | 


| ities. 
|to inflict upon you long-suffering radio 
| friends of mine, but it seems to be a 
| sound one, 

at the Department of Commerce, Dr. Ray 
| Hall, feels that these security 


|foremost settling item 
| international accounts, 
}even gold shipments. 


Switzerland, that most international of 


in America’s 
coming before 


in securities. Australia, just now, is 
suffering from an acute crisis in its for- 
}eign exchange; that affliction could not 
have befallen the commonwealth if the 
stock-exchange listings at Sydney were 
as international in scope as«those of, say, 
Amsterdam, or of Zurich, Although our 
dollar exchange has become, seemingly, 
a Gibraltar among international cur- 
rencies, the future may conjure up situ- 
ations when our world distribution of 


ent help in time of need.” 


;ness to foreigners, in still another way. 
Many persons were genuinely apprehen- 
sive about the war-debt payments to the 
United States Treasury. They said that 
these great sums could not be paid in 
gold; they would have to be paid to us, 
indirectly, in merchandise—in such vast 
quantities as to swamp our domestic 
markets. Well, the war-debt payments 
now amount to a little more than $200,- 


century hence, they will be twice as 
much. But if you are ever dubious as 
to the perils of our taking in that much 
|in the way of gold or competitive goods, 
just remember that we did not seem to 
suffer in the least from the $488,000,000 
placed here by foreigners for long-term 
| Investment in 1928. It looks to me as 
though the war-debt cancellationists 
| would have to find some other argument 
| for their case instead of this contention 
| that it is dangerous to take in foreign 
| valuables. Certainly these big volumes 
|0f private capital coming in from abroad 
do not Seem to upset our economic order. 

A nation’s enlightenment in economic 
; matters can be judged pretty well by its 
oe toward foreign investments in 
| its territory. Witness Canada. Twenty 
| years ago officials of the Dominion gov- 








One of our financial experts | 


inter- | 
|changes might some time become the| 


nations, already seems to he settling its | 
international accounts almost exclusively | 


American securities will be “a very pres- | 


I find solace in our mounting indebted- | 


000,000 a year; at their maximum, a half- | 


| natural resources, and it has a population 
|nowhere surpassed in intelligence, initia- 

tive; and plain hard work. 

ation, together with foreign capital, has | 

created a nation with even greater per 
|capita prosperity than our own, accord- 
ing to certain estimates of national 
wealth. ‘ 
| Capital buys “steel slaves, 
; der is a few drops of oil and lumps of! 
'coal. Interest is the wage of steel 
| slaves. 


” 


many such _ burden-carriers? 
would; we would. | 

Through the smoke-filled salons of our | 
so-called “intelligentsia”’—those dens of 
deep thought where the density of the| 
atmosphere sometimes seems to affect | 
the density of mentality—-we sometimes | 
hear protests against our “economic pen- | 
etration,” our “fimancial imperialism,” | 
the “forays of the American octopus.” | 
With all of their intense cerebration, 
these people do not yet get at the basic | 
characteristics of present-day interna- | 
tional investments. Those investments 
are one of the great symbols of condi- 
dence. They involve the weaving of 
complex economic ties that are certain 
to result in heightened friendliness, con- 
cord, and understanding—if only they 
are rightly conceived and compréhended. 
By his investment, the foreign capitalist 
has placed a bet on the prosperity, the 
future, of the country where the money 
is invested. Investments, at their best, 
are a form of mutual helpfulness between 
nations, 

How, then, can there be any justifica- 
tion for regarding foreign investments 
in ofte’s own country with a feeling of 
resentment, or apprehension, or anything 
approaching jealousy? The feeling 
should rather be one of welcome, of 
gratification that new an dstrong forces 
are being added to those that exist within 
the strictly domestic sphere. (It would 
be futile to deny, of course, that in the 
past there have been cases of exploita- 
tion and cruel injustice to the natives, 
on the part of foreign interests, in the 
more obscure places of the earth—but 
such acts as the Putumayo and Congo 
atrocities would be virtually impossible 
today, with our swift communications, 
the rapid spread of civilization, and the 
predominantly enlightened attitude.) 

As regards the United States, one 
fact stands crystal-clear: We have 
profited from that phase of our position 
which makes us a debtor nation. For- 
eign investments here have served in the 
past—and will continue to serve in the 
future—as strengthening, sustaining ele- 
ments. They have been helping us to ad- 
vance sturdily along the upward path. 





That combi- | 


whose fod- |° 


If the wage is reasonable, as it, 
|always must be, who would not have| 
Canada | 


‘of flood control. Seven hundred or 
; more men including the full or part time 
of 50 engineer. officers, are occupied in 
solving the many complicated problems. | 
In each case, the first step has been to 
determine the kind and amount of de- 
tailed work required. Existing maps and 
| hydrographic data were collected. The} 
places subject to destructive floods were 





‘flood damage were studied. Possible | 
sites for storage reservoirs were investi- 
gated. 


Duplication in Work 
Is Guarded Against 


With this information at hand the 

next step has been to determine the 
areas in which further detailed surveys 
are necessary, so that plans may be 
|drawn for each separate project, the 
cost and the probable benefit estimated. 
Wherever the _ investigation indicates 
that the problems of flood control, navi- 
gation, irrigation or water power war- 
|rant improvement of the streams, suit- 
able projects are prepared. 
| In earrying forward the major proj- 
ject there is no duplication of work by 
different agencies. Full cboperation and 
much valuable assistance is received | 
from other departments of the Federal | 
| Government and from State, county and | 
| municipal engineers, from irrigation | 
jand drainage districts, railroads, power | 
|companies, public service commissions 
{and other agencies. 
Final reports on 13 streams have al- 
|ready been transmitted to Congress, in- 
| cluding the Tennessee, St. Francis, 
|Iowa and Wisconsin rivers. Field work 
jon between 40 and 50 others has been 
|completed. It is anticipated that the 
lentire project can be finished in some- 
‘what less than three years. The largest 
{river systems included are those of the 
| Mississippi, the Missouri and the Co- 
| lumbia. | | 
| What will be the results of this nation- 
wide study, this first attempt ever made | 
to arrive at a comprehensive, coordinated | 
estimate of the yltimate possibilities of} 
our great rivers for all purposes? How| 
can this eventual development be; 
achieved by what works, at what cost,}| 
and by what compromises between dif-| 
ferent interests involved? How would 
{such action in turn react upon the navi- 
‘gation, flood control, and power situation! 
lon other rivers in the same system? | 
These are the questions which, in effect, 
the law asks, and which must be an-| 
swered. 

The engineers anticipate that they: 
must have a coherent plan, with ap-| 
approximate cost estimates, for the ul-' 








| Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


into intensive competition with Amer- | 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 








| privileges 
| similar 


! the 


jand practices, which the Commission may 


}and filing 


| States and territories of thé United States 


} on 


Resources Started by Army 


eer Corps Undertakes Survey of 183 Streams in Most 
Extensive Study Ever Attempted in Effort to 
Solve Many Problems 


timate ecgnomical development of each | 
river. Unquestionably, not all of the 


Some items may 
not be desirable, on a sound economical 
basis, for many years. Some may need 
to wait one or several generations before 


But if we have an’ultimate plan as a 





) —to make each successive step 
an item in the final program. Instead of 
developing our rivers haphazardly, ac- 


with the immediate future, each develop- ! 
ment can become a part of a final mosaic. 
The entire design may not be worked 
out in our lifetime, nor in the lifetime : 
of our children. But the entire design 
may be known to us now. Subject to 
inevitable. minor changes as the work 
progresses, the development of the 
rivers, executed with a minimum of Fed- 
eral supervision and interference, will 
nevertheless be along the lines that will 
ultimately accomplish the greatest good ' 


Someone has called the laws which di- 
rected this work one of the greatest 
pieces of constructive statesmanship in 
any recent Congress. No one who has 
been connected with the work and has 
seen the full picture can fail to concur 
in that view. The Corps of Army Engi- 
neers realize that it is their privilege | 


\to be associated with the first and es- | 


sential step in this achievement—the | 
preparation of the tentative major plan. 








New Types of Airplanes 
Are Examined by France 


One hundred and sixty new types of | 
airplanes were examined in 1929 in 
France by the French official commis- | 
sion for the examination of new types of | 
airplanes, according to a report received | 
in the Department of Commerce from| 
Automotive Trade Commissioner, W, L. | 
I Of this number, | 
52 were military land planes, 66 com- 
mercial or racing land planes, 21 mili- 
tary seaplanes and 23 commercial sea-| 
planes. } 

Of the types submitted, only 72 were 
actually ordered by the government, that 
is, authorized for construction at gov- | 
ernment expense. Provisional approval | 
was given to 87 other types. The gov- 
ernment does not agree to buy the planes 
for which provisional approval is given. 
These planes are constructed at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturers, but may | 
be bought by the government if they are, 
favorably received after construction. 


The government buys only one plane of | 


‘each new type. If the planes stand the | 


test satisfactorly, they may be sold to| 
commercial cdmpanies or retained by the | 
government for its own use. { 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) ' 


| development lies 





Will Supplement 


. Railroad in Brazil 


‘Department of Commerce 
Learns That StateOwned 
Road Has Inaugurated 
New Freight Service 


The first motor trucking service as an 
adjunct to a railway in Brazil] has been 
inaugurated by an important rail line in 
the State of Sao Paulo, according to in- 
formation from the consul general at 
the City of Sao Paulo, C. R. Cameron, 
made public on July 26 by the automo- 


| tive division of the Department of Com- 


merce. 


The Department’s 
in full text: 


A complementary motor truck service 
has ben commenced by the Estrada de 
Ferro Sorocabana, one of the most im- 
portant railways in the state of Sao 


statement follows 


| Pauio, according to advice to the auto- 


motive division, Department of Com- 
merce, from Consul General C. R. Cam- 
eron, Sao Paulo. The importance of this 
in the fact that the 
new trucking service is the only one of 
its kind in Braz and the project of the 
Sorocabana line is being watched with 
great interest.~ Inauguration of the 
service followed statements of the rail} 
way that freight traffic was being re- 
duced owing to competition with trucks. 
The Estrada de Ferro Sorocabana is 


|a state-owned railway having a mileage 


of about 1,160 (1,868 kilometers) exclu- 
sive of double trac’ and switches. In 
1928, its receipts were 81,118,312 mil- 
reis ($9,734,197) amd expenses 54,823,- 
231 milreis ($6,578,788), the traffic co- 
efficient being 67.58. It is a coffee rail- 
way, has the greatest mileage of any 
railway within the state, and from many 
points of view is the most important 
railway in Sao Paulo. 

The Sao Paulo state loan of 1925, of 
which $15,000,000 was subscribed in the 
United States, was for the purpose of 
rebuilding the Sorocabana, and the state 
loan of 1928, of which $15,000,000 was 
in the United States, 
was for the purpose of building an ex- 
tension of this same railway from May- 
rink to Santos, thus carrying the meter 
gauge to tidewater, and breaking the 
monopoly of the English-owned S$ 
Paulo Railway. Many of the supplies 
of the Sorocabana, furthermore, are also 
purchased in the United States, 


also subscribed 


War Department Gives 
Contracts ‘for 20 Planes 


A contract for new airplanes for the 
Army Air Corps, involving an expendi- 


| ture of $460,550 has just been approved 


by F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics. Under the 
terms of this contract, the Fokker Air- 
eraft Corporation of America will man- 
ufacture a total of 20 Model Y1C-14 
single-engine cargo airplanes, with 
spare parts. These planes will be 
equipped with the Wright “Cyclone” 525- 
horsepower engines. 
(Issued by Department of War.) 





Rate Complaints 


Filed w 


ith the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: | 

No. 23510, Sub. No. 1.—American Ware- | 
housemen’s Association, of Chicago, IIl., v. 
Inland Waterways Corporation et al.| 
Against the according to the Inland Wa-: 
terwseys Corporation, special or free and | 
reduced storage-in-transit rates, charges, | 
rules, regulations and practices, including 
drayage absorptions and allowances to 
shippers and consignees storing in _ its 
warehouses and refusing to accord similar 
to shippers and consignees of 
shipments transported via Inland 
Waterways Corporation when_ stored in| 
warehouses other than those of the Inland | 
Waterways Corporation, as unreasonable, | 
unlawful, unjustly discriminatory and un- | 
duly preferential. Cease and desist order, 
establishment, enforcement, and ap- 
plication of other rates, rules, regulations 


deem reasonable, just, 
and nonprejudicial. 
No. 23646.—United States of America v. 
Aberdeen and Rockfish et al. Unjust, un- 
reasonable charges for transportation of | 
explosives and materials within consoli- | 
dated freight classification territory. Ask | 
for cease and desist order, the publication 
in proper form and the estab- 
lishment, enforcement and application of 
such classification, rates, or ratings on 
munitions between points 


nondiscriminatory | 


in the several 


as. the Commission deem just and 
reasonable. 

No. 23659.—Carroon and Company, Inc., | 
of Fowler, Ind., v, Arkansas & Louisiana’ 
Missouri Railway et al. Against alleged 
denial of extension of so-called rail and 
barge rates, lower than the all-rail rates, 


' 
1 
| 

canned goods, to additional territory | 
| 


may 


east and west of the Mississippi River in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and Texas, as unjust and unreasonable, un- | 
duly preferential and prejudicial. Ask for | 
cease and desist order, and such other or- | 


ders as the Commission may deem neces- | 
sary. ; - 

No, 23661.—Railroad Commission of Wis- | 
consin, of Madison, Wis., v. The Ann} 
Arbor Railroad et al. Against the addi- | 
tion of a transfer charge of 85 cents at 
Chicago, plus the sums of local rates in 
and out of Chicago, for the carriage of | 


passenger between points in Wisconsin and | 
points in the lower peninsula of Mich- | 
igan and points intermediate thereto, in 
Indiana and Ohio, while assessing lower 
rates in other cases as unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment, en- | 








| 
| Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. Norfolk & Western Ry. | 
June 6 Months June 6 Months June 6 Months | 
ie 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 193 1929 | 
Sreight revenue ...seee+++ 4,098,173 4,822,329 25,464,498 30,168,516) 2,581,197 2,851,454 16,149,913 17,084,692] 7,655,256 8,759,310 47,240,190 51,035,571 
| Passenger revenue ....... 888,398 957,484 4,992,466 5,388,167] 217,508 241,535 1,248,729 1,425.55 345,434 452,866 2,047,995 (510,509 
| Total oper. rev........ «+++ 5,768,909 6,622,192 34,915,803 40,478,214] 3,017,118 3,476,283 18,645,923 20,012,604] 8,317,560 9,495,976 51,168,864 55,315,461 | 
| Maintenance of way....... 591,949 726,959 3,444,601 3,898,713] 468,225 441,325 2,707,324 2,458,258] 1,082,311 1,024,702 6,630,833 —_ 7,071,288 | 
| Maintenance of equipment.. 1,057,184 1,138,949 6,732,808 7,252,764] 745,540 755,115 4,539,637 4,784,244} 1,448,988 1,642,953 9,805,830 10,454,623 
| Transportation expenses... 2,264,107 2,526,563 14,582,005 15,911,953] 1,066,216 1,232,521, 6,916,521 7,495,632) 1,978,531 2,137,930 12,443,914 13,148,345 | 
; Total expenses incl. other... 4,288,722 4,749,023 26,956,397 29,227,175] 2,495,915 2,657,033 15,529,894 16,089,782 | 4,918,961 5.171,621 31,275,868 32,868,479 | 
| Net from railroad..... 1,480,187 1,873,169 7,959,406 11,251,039] 521,203 819,250 3,116,029 3,922,827} 3,398,599 4,324,355 19,887,996 22,444,982 
| TAXCS 00. eee eee eeeeeeees 515,000 550,000 ~—.2,921,000 = 3,376,000} 123,000 89,000 738,000 534,050} 800,000 800,000 5,200,000 — 4,800,000 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 78 264 1,668 4,752 422 @ 474 855 1,151 | 59 1,178 2,331 6,710 | 
| Net after taxes, etc....... 965,109 1,322,905 5,036,738 7,870,287| 397,781 729,776 . 2,377,174 8,887,691) 2,598,540 3,523,177 14,685,665 17,633,272 | 
| Net after rents....... wees 978,219 1,812,843 5,025,259 7,885,394] 401,440 713,727 2,339,300 3,352,586 | 2,803,532 3,722,431 15,897,071 19,054,062 
998.42 998.42 998.42 998,42 | 881.92 881.65 881.79 881.65|° 2,240.10 2,240.23 2,240.10 2,240.23 

74.3 WL7 47.2 92.2 j 82.7, 16.4 83.3 80.4 59.1 64.5 61.1 .« 59.4 


| 
unreasonable. 


|! Nashville, 





forcement and application of rates in the 


determined, the extent and frequency of | just made public complaints filed with} future on passengers and baggage, which 


the Commission may deem reasonable, just 
and nondiscriminatory. 

No. 23662—W.K.™M. Company, Inc., oth 
Houston, Tex., v. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company 
et al. Against the application of full fifth 
class rates on steel stampings from Toledo, 
Ohio, to Houston, Tex., as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 
rates on a commodity basis of 85 cents per 
100 pounds. Cease and desist order, and 
reparation of $1,000. 

No. 23663.—A. L. Hill, of Fredericktown, 
Mo., v. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on coal in car lots, from southern Illinois 
producing points covered by Missouri Pa- 
cifie, Chicago and Eastern Illinois, Nlinois 


' Central and Nickel Plate tariffs to Fred- 


ericktown. Cease and desist order, the es- 


/tablishment of reasonable and just rates 
!and reparation. 


No. 23663, Sub, No. 1.—Fredericktown 
Lumber Co., of Fredericktown, Mo. v. Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois Railway et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal 
from Southern Illinois mines to Frederick- 
town. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 


and reparation. 

No. 23663, Sub. No. 2.—Crossfield Ice 
|anc Bottling Co., of Fredericktown, Mo., 
v. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal 
from mines in southern Illinois to Fred- 
ericktown. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. . 

No, 23663, Sub. No. 38.—Fredericktown 
Milling Company, of Fredericktown, Mo., v. 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Ry. Co, et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal 
from mines in southern Illinois to Fred- 
ericktown. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonab 
rates and reparation. : 

No. 23664.—Denny and Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railway et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on carload ship- 
ment of potatoes, in barrels, from Hast- 
ings, Fla., to Chicago, Ill. Ask for repara- 
tion.. 

No. 23665.—Southwest L. E. Myers Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Tex., v. Internationa t— 
Great Northern Railroad et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable charges on shipments of 
aluminum cable, steel core, from New York, 
to Valmorhea and other points in Texas. 


| Ask for cease and desist order and repara- 


tion, also for the establishment of just 
and reasonable carload rates. 

No. 23666,—Schiavone-Bonomo Corpora- 
tion, of New York City v. Jaltimore and 
Ohid Railroad et al. Against published 


| rates on scrap iron and /or steel in carloads, 


in Trunk Line Association made without 
regard to distance and other appropriate 
standards of reasonableness. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rates 
not to exceed,70 per cent of the rates pre- 
scribed by ghe Commission in manufactured 
iron and steel articles, Docket 17000, part 6, 


No. 23667.—Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion, of St. Louis, Mo., v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad et al, Against 


a rate of 28 cents per 100 younds, on ship- 
ments of brass ashes and skimmings, from 
Chattanooga, to St. Louis, as unjust and 
Ask for cease and desist 


| order, the establishment of just and rea- 


sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23668,—-T. L. Herbert and Sons, of 
Tenn., v. Louisville end Nash- 
ville Raifroad et al. Against rates on sand 
and gravel from Johnsonville, Tenn., 
Glassvill, Ky., as unjust and unreasonab 
Ask for cease and desist order, the es‘ 
lishment of reasonable and just rates 
reparation, 
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California Banks Merchandise Stocks Decline | 
Drop Suits Asking. At Foreign Distributing Poirets F\oridalsFixed at “™ 
Refund on Taxes Reta 





State Finance Director 
Praises Institutions 
Action in Surrendering 
Legal Claims 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 26. 


for 


| foreign distributing centers have 


Sales Have Increased in Many Areas, According to. 
Survey by Commercial Intelligence Unit of | 
Commerce Department 


Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce 


Stocks of merchandise on hand in 
gen- 


| erally decreased and in only 2 few places 


Suits by California banks to recover | 


taxes paid under protest prior to the 
present system of bank taxation have 
practically all been dismissed, according 
to a statement recently issued by Lyman 
M. King, director of finance. The action 
of b@nks in dismissing in their entirety 
these suits was referred to by Mr. King 
as “remarkable in its generosity.” 

Mr. King explains that the new bank 
and corporation franchise tax act places 
banks and all other financial institutions, 
as well as mercantile, manufacturing and 
business corporations, on the same basis 
in the matter of State taxes. 
he stated, had assured the State that if 
an equitable law of that nature could be 
worked out, back taxes paid under pro- 
test would be uncontested, and it is in 
keeping with that agreement that the 
suits have been” dismissed. The state- 

nt issued by Mr. King follows in full 
text: 

Followed Court Decision 

Of the actions at law begun some two 
years ago by both national and State 
banks of California to recover tax money 
paid under protest, and reaching 
many millions of dollars, practically all 
have been dismissed, and those revenues 
are safe to the State government of 
California. 

Announcement of this happy ending 
of an admittedly complicated, and per- 
haps dangerous financial situation, is 
made to Governor C. C. Young by Edward 
Elliott, prominent in banking circles in 
Los Angeles, and chairman of the com- 
mittee named to act in this matter by 
the California Bankers’ Association. As- 
sociated with Mr. Elliott in the work, 
and acting especially in central 
northern California, was Mr. Vincent K. 
Butler Jr, a leading attorney of San 
Francisco. 

The litigation entered upon two years 
AH arose out of the situation in which 
the’ State of California found itself waen 
the courts decreed the State method of 
collecting bank taxes was without the 
scope of the jurisdiction conferred upon 
the State by the Congress of the United 
States. On that plan of taxing banks 
upon their shares, and at the rate Cali- 
fornia was collecting such revenues, the 
banks had been paying on an average 
almost 12 per cent of their net revenues 
in taxes to the State. This was about 
three times as much as other business 
corporations were paying. 

The new bank and corporation fran- 
chise tax act places banks and all other 
financial institutions, as well as mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and business cor- 
porations, on the same basis in the mat- 
ter of State taxes. The State govern- 
ment was assured by leading bankers 
that their institutions were not seeking 
any selfish advantage, but only an equal- 
ity with other corporations in the mat- 
ter of taxation, and that if a law could 
dagen out which would be fair to 
al¥ they would forget the taxes already 
paid, and the suits for recovery of ex- 
cess bank taxes would be dismissed. In 
keeping with that promise, comes the 
announcement from the representatives 
of the State Bankers’ Association that 
their part of the agreement has been 
kept. 

Revenue’ Increased 

It may be well to point out at this 
ta@me that this new method of taxing 
spanks produces more revenue than under 
any other method permitted under Fed- 
eral statutes which regulate the power 
of the States to tax national banks. 
The action of California banks in dis- 
missing in their entirety the suits at 
law to return tax money collected under 
the old plan at high rates in remark- 
able in its generosity in comparison with 
the State of New York, for instance, 
where the banks gave up to the State 
only one-half of their claims. 


Chairman Elliott of the Bankers’ As- 


sociation expressed the thought to Gov- } 
in 


ernor Young that bank ¢axes will, 
his opinion, show a marked increase this 
year over last year, and with the con- 


tinued prosperity and growth of the 
State, banks will pay a constantly in- | 


creasing amount of taxes, proportionate 
of course to their prosper, as the new 
tax law is based upon net income. 


Saving Deposits 
Gain in Californi 


State Officer Declares People 
Returning to Banks 


By Will C. Wood 
Superintendent of Banks, 
State of California 


that 


Savings into stocks and other types 


of imvestments during the last three or | been a reversal of attitude toward 


four years are coming back to the banks 


with renewed appreciation of the value of cent of the 


chese conservative institutions. During 
the quarte. beginning Jan, 1, 1930, sav- 


ngs deposits in California State banks other types of 


alone increased over $12,000,000 and 
shousands of new savings accounts were 
»pened. 

These people have found that the sav- 
ng way is, after all, the safest way to 
>uild up funds. They no longer believe 


they are living in a new era when the | can not continue to put so large 
2Ild economic laws have been abolished. | portion of our savings into stoc 





DIVIDEND NOTICE — 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Dividend Neo. 22 om Class A Stock 

The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
ividend om the Class A Stak 
60 cemts per share payable 
August 1, 1980, in Class A Stock at the 
rate of 1/40th of ome «hare of Class A 
Stock for each share held of record at the 
close of business June 30, 1930 

Scrip for fractional shares will not be 
delivered, but will be credited to the stock- 
holder's account until e@ full share has 
accumulated. Stockholders can purchase 
sufficient additional scrip te complete full 
ehares. 

Payment in stock wil! 
stockholders entitled thereto who do not, 
en or before July 18. 1939, request pay- 
ment in cash, This does not apply to these 
who have heretofore filed permanent divi- 


do . 
MG. O'REEFFE, Secretary. 
je 26, 1980, 





be made to all 


are they reported to be excessive. 
Coupled with this factor, retail sales 
have registered an increase in many 


| areas and it would seem that a general 


The banks, | 


into | 


and! 


improvement im business conditions 
might Le near. 
Manufacturing has been generally 


curtailed in order to meet the cautious 


buying policy which is in force to a 
widespread degree. 
Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 


dispatches provide the following carrent 
;}summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standing of individual for- 


eign concerns. This information serves 
to supplement the sales information re- 
ports of the commercial intelligence di- 
vision, 
| Collections Are Said 
To Vary in Canada 
Canada—Collections in Halifax are 
ibecoming more difficult; fair in St. 
John; fair to good in Montreal and 
Calgary; poor in Toronto and Van- 
couver; fair in Winnipeg; Regina, fair 


to slor. 

Trade conditions in Halifax, St. John, 
and Montreal are fair; normal in Toronto 
in women’s wear and milinery lines, but 
'below normal in dry goods; conditions 
in seasonal lines with shoes and women’s 
japparel good; fair in Regina, inpreved 

in Calgary; Edmonton, quiet; Vancouver, 
fair. 

Argentina—The credit stringency af- 


fecting the basic trades is said to be now | 


; causing foreign suppliers of this 
ket, who formerly were accustomed 
give more liberal terms, to exercise 
closer control over transactions. 


to 
a 


ing June has increased the severity of 
the depression. Actual collection figures, 
obtained from a source believed to be re- 
liable, show a steady rise in returned un- 
collectible bills. Collections during June 
| were slower and more difficult than in 
May. Foodstuff dealers, who are usually 
the last to be affected by depression are 
now finding business difficult. 
dealer has ceased direct importing and 
buys his requirements from Chinese 
wholesalers who in turn are buying less 
in individual shipments. 


Credit Conditions 
Tight in Far East 


China—Money continues easy, but 
credit remains tightly restricted on for- 
eign trading operations, according to a 
report from Peiping. As opportunities 
are limited for the employment of funds, 
banks are either cutting interest rates or 
not paying interest on time deposits. 
The cost of replacement stocks in some 
instances is too near the local price level 
to inspire confidence on the part of im- 
porters or bankers who are loath to 
handle the credits involved, 
|. Radiograms from Shanghai state that 
business in general continues to reflect 
the unsatisfactory conditions resulting 
from the domestic situation, which in 
conjunction with exchange fluctuation 
and the extremely adverse rates ruling 


The smali 


mar- | 


, stances they 


Peru—The weakness of exchange dur- | 


| decreasing; however, trade reports 


recently, is causing uncertainty regard- | 


ing the future trend. Both native and 
foreign banks are reported to be com- 
mitted to a policy of caution for the 


purpose of guarding against unsound ex- 
pansion during the present unhealthy sit- 
uation, 

Philippines.—Collections during June 
were less favorable than during any pre- 
vious month of 1950; credits are granted 
on a very cautious basis. 


Australia—Collections 


are difficult, 


money is tight, and retail turnovers are Aast year. 


below last year. The slackness of trade 
is being felt in all lines with increasing 
shutdowns and curtailments in factories. 
The character of business failures indi- 
cate the difficulty experienced by old- 
established firms in obtaining extensions 
of credit. 

British Malava.—Reports from Singa- 
Pore indicate that the credit situation is 
becoming more acute as banks report an 
Increasing number of dishonored drafts 
and extensions. 

Hawaii—Collections are slow bu 
credit conditions are, generally, bettcr. 
Retail trade is still confined to essentials; 
however commercial circles report a 
slight pick-up in - retail trade, due 


to 
the heavy pay rolls of the pineapple 


a cannerics and an increase in Sunime) 


tourist travelers, 
Turkey.—Commercial Attache Ju 
*E. Gillespie reports that the trend 
collections throughout the interior of 
Turkey has shown a slight improvem= nt 
in the course of the past few week 
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They now realize that for the average 
man or woman the savings bank offers 
safety of principal coupled with a reason- 


Many people who have been putting | able return in the w ay of interest. 


Between 1919 and 1929, there 
Sav- 
Whereas in 1919, 75 per 
c people’s free savings went 
into savings banks, life insurance and 
realty loans and only 25 per cent into 
investment, the percent- 
ages for 1929 were only 25 per cent for 
savings banks, life insurance and realty 
loans and 75 per cent for other forms 
of investment. This specialization of 
investment fov savings was in large part 


ings banks. 


responsible for the break fist Fall. We 
a pro- 
ks and 


other specialized forms of investment 
without crippling the country economi- 


| cally, The bank with its wider latitude 
; in making safe investments is the very 
|-+hub of the economic wheel and the en- 
| largement of the savings bank hub fore- 


j 


| est, 
| savings withdrawals and educating their 
| customers t» the importance of leaving 


| casts the return of better distribution of 


Savings to deserving enterprises. 

The bankers of California should go 
after the savings business in dead earn- 
They can do this best by watching 


their savings in the banks. By under- 
taking to :ducate the public to the value 
of bank savings, bankers will be render- 
ing a servire’not only to their depositors, 
but also to the banks themselves and to 
the country. 
(The foregoing® appeared us an 
editorial in the July issue of the 
monthly bulletin issued by the Cali- 


fornt department of banking.) -4 


had, | 


Cost of Governing 


$11.46 Per Capita 


Learms That Money Spent 


On Roads Amounted to 4! cthers 


‘Trust fund receipts (re- 


Customs 


Department of Commerce , foreign obligations— 
| | Principal 
By A. Cyril Crilley 


United States Treasury Statement 


Receipts This month 
$19,556,446.37 
24,994,621.57 


Income tax 






Mise. internal revenue .. 46,003,012.41  43,181,232.06 46,003,012.41 43,181,232.06 
Bae ie ce 30,000.00 25,000.00 30,000.00 25,000.00 | 

MORIWOE We saNe hikes recs paneeeee 19,359.57 .. 19,359.57 

Railroad securities ..... 287,947.60 247,546.54 247,516.54 | 
rhe 258,752.41 244,538.00 244,538.00 | 











arative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
Of Business July 24; Made Public July 26, 1930 

Corresponding 
last year 


$39,016,686.91 
27,412,553.28 








Corresponding 

period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
$19,556,446.37 $39,016,686.91 | 
24,994,621.57 27,412,553.28 | 


period 
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| Foreig 


New York, July 26.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: a ‘ 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 








7 : : i i BR 14.1064 
| $13,000,000.in Year — | spropriated ‘for in- hae genst daniel eee SIL) 13/9859 
contributing to a certain optimifm among} : ip ccmaen a ag ess 4,054,105.91 4,629,906, eS | RRR RIRCORERG) 2 oc oy cuca .7221 
local business men. The above circum-| ee PERS tae roceeds sale of surplus ee 87.834.38 326.774.17 | Czechoslovakia (Krone) ........ 2.9655 
stances w : indie im-| A per capita cost of $11.46 was re-| Property ............. 826,774.17 57,834.3 $26,004.10 | 26.7994 
stances would seem to indicate an im- Pp I ; . Panama Canal tolls, etc. 1,560,072.54 1,615,782.53 1,550,072.54 | Denmark (krone) ...... Te aaa 
provement in the situation and brighter corded for the operation and maintenance | o:h0; miscellaneous... 16,671,589.69 14,354,653.18 16,671,589.69 | England (pound) . ene 
business prospects for the next tew of the general departments of the Flor- eae da cs | Finland (markka) ........+++++ 2.5156, 
months ida State government in the fiscal year Total ordinary ..... $132,749,428.67 $111,788,956.59 $132,749,428.67 | France (franc) cos eeaheees 3.935 
. : 1928, according t» the results of a study | wee , caer cedeet meaaa, oa | Germany (reichsmark) ........ 
Collections effected during the past, f th g sh ee a “ ly |Exeess of aitavee €179.172.921.96  $133,337,845.20 $179,172,221.96 | Greece (drachma) ...........-- 
fortnight wege obtained more particu- of the State ey re eee ters Vn Neen rs we Camere ahs s $179,172,221. dain tnthdestactoatel ween’ | Bolland (eutlder)~ «<< cccesmen 
larly by local wholesale merchanis in )|*® by the Department of Commerce. Renin ——_—_ - a Hungary (pengo) ........+.+--. 
cotton textiles, and to a certain extent _ More than $15,000,000 was spent for General expenditures ... $165.265.619.73 $151,700.434.06 $165,265,619.73 $151,700,434.06 | Italy (lira) ..-.......e sees coos 
also by the leather trade, and would | highway construction and maintenance in| Interest on public debt ~ 11.407,490.93 | 16.432,649.58 11,407,490.93 16,432,649.58 | Norway (krone) ......-.+.+.++. 
seem to have resulted from the pro- | the year covered by the figures, accord-| Refund customs ........ “Bor : 1.254,196.47 1,608,052.85 1,254,196.47 | Poland (Zl6ty)  .....c0sccsasees 
ceeds of the early turnover in comnec-, ing to the Department’s statement, which | Refund internal revenue 10,116,002.75 4,610,415.35 10,116,002.75 | Portugal (escudo) ........ wy 
7 » sale of cer ‘arrw-over follows in full text: |Panama Canal ......... 733 °529.97 1.154.567.33 783,529.97 | Rumania (leu) .........-.-+005 
tion with the sale of certain carry-over tis aa : 139, | Spain (peseta) eee 
stocks and stocks of a new crop of a| The Department of Commerce an- oo. accounts— se ie 167,200.42 | Sweden (krona) .............. 
number of export products, as weil as|nounces @ summary of the financial sta- | War onan toa saree ee oon oo Bn ig Ee, 
from the sale of early lots of the 1iew | tistics of the State of Florida for the | shipping oo. Z Rae E66 AL +139'439.06 2,846,566.41 | Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 
grain crop. Nevertheless, collectioms in| fiscal year ending Mine 30, 1928. The| Agricultural marketing gene China (Chefoo tael) . 
other trade lines continue to be difficult | per capita figures for 1928 are based on) fund (net) ........... eee 10,085,760.78 ......ccccceucs China (onaew —— ‘panne 
A number of trade lines, such as the a" estimated population of — 1,389,000. | Alien property funds ... +298,394.76 6 ‘ 394.76 | China pra ~— 
a caolen cloths. drv conde. haber. | These statistics were compiled by W. L, | Adj. service cert. fund .. 373,979.32 +18R,859.59 373,979.32 | China (Titentsin tael) ......... 
trade in woolen cloths, dry goods, haber- | EMEC - Civil-aeret “m't fund hg gel tere 20.818 624.89 20,.258.771.60 | China (Hongkong dollar) ...... 
dashery, hardware, etc., continne to be Fraleigh, State comptroller. ; iiveak: or tener i. 20,258,771.60 20,618,624.88 20,258,771.6: Ro 8i o n * 
in a very stagnant position, experiencing The payments for operation and jovi; Hide ineurice _. 5.513,289.92 2.981.622.42 4,513.289.32 3,981,622.42 | China (Yuan dollar) 
extremely great difficulties in effecting Maintenance of the general departments D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 44,001.45 ee 4162.55 44,001.45 $162.55 | India (rupee) ............e006- 
collections, and being, therefore, umable | of Florida amounted to $15,915,783, or 'For. Service retirement 395,000.00 379.776.55 395,000.00 379,776.55 | Japan (yen)... 2... sseeeeeeee 
to place new orders. As stated ina previ- $11.46 per capita. This includes $2,598,- | Gen. railroad contingent 72,615.37 72,646.04 72,615.37 72,646.04 oe a (dollar) .......+++-. 100 1443 
ous summary, the majority of debtors in 152, apportionments for education to the | : 4 asia . <a ; ——- | —" = sete on 9080 
Istanbul and one or twe other large citics a — of the a In Total ordinary ..... $220,095,801.79 $208,047,497.38 — $220,095,801.79 — $208,047,497.38 | iy yon rrr A600 
in that country continue to have resort to| 1927, the comparative per capita for op-|.. |. a a | New ‘ Rie eae 99.8800 
prolongations or renewals of bills. There eration and maintenance of general de- Seine fund eitats tance $25,000,000.00 $103,864,050.00 wereenwn we ne EouGe ta gn . 82.1908 
are some, too, who are inclined to cx-| partments was $10.61, and in 1917, $3.83. Forfeitures gifts Pigg . gotesese oe Ss "31 000.00 “'303.25 Brazil (milreis) ' ) 10.9722 
ploit the prevailing situation at the cx- tae + in = amounted vs pa a _ Siena a Meee eee | Chile TAONON. Sick inv cacued 12.0848 
sense of their foreign creditors. to $558,435; and outlays for permanent Total $25.03 2 874,153.25 5 | Uruguay (peso) biee 9 
’ On the other hand, it is gene? aliy improvements, $13,049,742. The _ total $25,081,000.00 $103,874,159.20 | Colombia (peso) 96.5300 


stated by local bankers and business men} 


as well that the small provincial Yrer- 
chants, although unable to meet their 
obligations and thus being obliged to de 


mand repeatedly prolongations or re- 
newals. generally speaking, act 22: a 
much better faith than big firms in 


Istanbul or one or two other large cities. 

Bankruptcies throughout the country 
have decreased 
past two or three weeks, but in many in- 
were forestalled as a re- 
sult of foreign creditors’ acceptance to 
make amicable arangements with Iocal 


debtors, extending to the latter consid- | 


erable allowances and reductions, as well 
as payment facilities. 

The business situation as a whole 
throughout the country continues to re- 
main unfavorable. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain activity is being developed in’ con- 
nection with transactions ina number of 
products of the new crops, Although 
this vear’s crops as a whole are rather 


abundant, the uncertainty of sales pros- 
ects seriously occupies official cireles 
and private business men as well. It is 


believed that the sale of this year’s crop 
will materially assist the country im tid- 
ing over prevailing difficulties and aid 
in improving the situation as compared 
to last year. 


Situation Outlined 
For European Countries 


Germany.—Commercial failures during 
June showed a further decline, bank- 
ruptcies being 870 and receiverships 701; 
the volume of protested drafts is also 
indi- 
cate that credit conditions are difficult 
and payments slow. No fundamental 
change has occurred in the German busi- 
ness siluation, which apparently touched 
botton in June and has since remained 
at a low level. Merchandise stocks with 
manufacturers and the trade are not con- 
sidered excessive as industrial produc- 
tion has been generally curtailed to meet 
the puresent buying policy of the trade. 

Belgium.—The credit situation abroad, 
and particularly in South America, 
reported to be causing uneasiness in Bel- 


Is 


gian commercial circles; sales in most 
lines are difficult, despite a lower pro- 
duction. 

Latvia—-Money continues tight and 


business in general is dull, 
Denmark.—The commercial turnover 
during the first half of this year is esti- 
mated at 15 per cent above the level of 
Conditions within Danish in- 
dustries remained relatively satisfactory 
throughout the second quarter of 1930. 


B. & O. Would Assume 
Liability for Mortgage Bonds 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad = ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce (Coeim- 
mission on July 26 in Finance Docket 
No. 8381, Sub. No. 3, for authority Lo 
assume obligation and liability of 





000,000 of first mortgage gold berds 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal (com- 
pany. 

It is proposed to guarantee the bonds, 
jointly and severally with the Crresa- 


peake & Ohio; Cincinnati, New Orteans 
& Texas Pacific; Big Four; Louisville 





considerably during the! 


payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, in- 
terest, and outlays were $29,523,960. Of 
this amount, $420,500 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 


prise to another on account of services, | 


The totals include all payments for the 


nues or from the proceeds of bond issues, “bility fund was invested i 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $13,436,195 was for highways. 
$2,181,936 heing for maintenance and 
$11,254,259 for censtruction. 

Total Revenue Receipts 
The total 


revenue receipts were $26,- 
616,939, or 


$19.16 per capita. This was 
$10,142,721 yore than the total payments 
of the yeat, exclusive of the payments 
for prmanent improvements, but $2,907,- 
021 less than tRe total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
Of the total revenue receipts $420,500 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services. 
Property and special taxes represented 
22.1 per cent of the total revenue for 
1928, 20.9 per cent for 1927, 
cent for 1917. 
of property 
was 142.5 


The incrose in the amount 


| 


Total expenditures ,. $2.45,126.801.79 


Receipts and expenditures for 
‘ “The figures for the month and for 
$30,767.16 accrued discount on w 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 


$311,921,650.63 


t 


; ; ar-savings certificates of matured series, an 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $35,820.48. 


$245,126,801.79  $311,921,650.63 


June reaching the Treasury in July are included. | 
include | 
d for the 


he fiscal year 1931 to date each 


_i The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
year, whether made from current reve-|'etirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 


1935, 


tirement fund aggre 
\ 


above. On June 30 like i 


n special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 
Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service re- 
Iremer gated $179,000, making the total investment on that account $395,000, 
ariations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged | 
nvestments were made from interest then due in the amount of 


$4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for account of 


the Foreign Service retirement fund. 





Ruling Made on Tax 
Status of Company 


New Partner Taken In Is Held 
Not to Affect Depreciation 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


and 66 per jar use of property acquired by gift or 


devise and that whenever needful the 


and special taxes collected | fair value of the property at the time 
per cent from 1917 to 1927,/when the transaction for profit was en- 


and 2.9 per cent from 1927 to 1928. The|tered into may be taken as the basis 


per capita 
were $4.24 in 
| $2.58 in 1917. 

Earnings 


1928, $4.27 in 1927, and 


° 


State officials, represented 7. 


‘ 


for 1927, amd 10.4 per cent for 1917. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


stituted 56.4 per cent of the total revenue manded for a new trial so that the value 


of general departments, or yesidential 
compensation for services rendered by | and 


property and special taxes for computing the loss. 
The loss here has resulted | 


4% 6 ~ 


from the sale of property not used for 
purposes by the taxpayer, 


the transaction entered into for 


per cent profit and resulting in the loss was not 
of the total revenue for 1928, 7.9 per cent! the 


purchase of the property but 
propriation to rental puroses, * 
“*« * —* The cause’ should 


its ap- 
¥ 


be re- 


fpr 1928, 57.7 per cent for 1927, and 17.4| of the property as of Oct. 1, 1901, when 


per cent for 1917. 
Receipts 


rented, may be found. If that value 


sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur-|the deduction made below should be al- 
ance and other incorporated companies | lowed; if less, only the difference, if any, 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those | petween. its then value and the sale price 


from 
chiefly 


nonbusiness _ licenses 


taxes 


_ comprise | should be allowed.” 
on motor vehicles andy, Flannery, 268 U. S. 98; MecCaughn v. 


See 


amounts paid for hunting and _ fishing Ludington, 268 U. S. 106. 


privileges. 
amounted to 
816,791 in 
cent. 


The sales 
$9,233 


1927, an increase 


tax on gasoline 
81 in 1928 and $8,- 
of 4.7 per 


Amount of Net Indebtedness 


There was no net indebtedness (funded dent 
less sinking fund assets) | facts. 


or fixed debt 


on June 30, 1928. 


It is patent from the language used 


United States | 


| 





Railroad [s Liable 


In Suit for Damages 


Award for Blocking Fire Appa- 
ratus Is Upheld 


[Continwd from Page 6.] 
sound and finds support in the books, 
it would still remain a question of fact 
as to whether the action of the train 


| erew was reasonable under the circum- 


stances. 


quired from 5 to 17 
train over the crossing after 
closed. 
witness and found that the company did 


it wae 


| not act reasonably in this particular. 


from business licenses con- js larger than the value of Mar. 1, 1913,| based upon suc 


| tracks; 


by the court that it limited its decision | 


to “this particular transaction,’ and it 
did not Jay down a general rule, except 


as such decision may serve as a prece- | 


in determining cases with similar 
While there are some points of 


In 1927 there was nojsimilarity in the instant cases and in the 


net debt, amd in 1917 the per capita net | Heiner v. Tindle case, we believe the lat- 


debt was $0.66. 


Although the State had ter case can not serve as an authority 


no funded debt at the close of the fiscal|or precedent in favor of the petitioners’ 


year 1928, there was a contingent or spe-| proposition, 


cial assessment debt of $10,250,000. 


The Tindle 


case involved 


This |a change in use of depreciable property, 


was incurred in the interest of the Ever-|that is a change from a private personal 


glades drainage project. As 
to this indebtedness. there are 
fund assets amounting to $134,373. 


an offset | use to a use or transaction for profit out 
sinking of which a loss apparently resulted. The 


situation in the instant 


cases is clearly 


The assessed valuation of property in|set forth in our opinion in 8 B. T. A. 


Florida subjec®*to ad valorem 
was $727,821,518; the amount 


of State 


taxation | 120, at page 125: 


“Two partners constituted the partner- 


taxes levied was $5,500,483; and the per/|ship prior to Jan. 1, 1920, and these same 


> 


capita levy, $3.96. In 1927 the per capita 
levy was $4,42, and in 1917, $3.17. 





& Nashville ; 
railroads, 
Authority to issue the bonds is soughit 
by the terminal company in an applica- 
tion now on file with the Commission. 


and Norfolk & Western 





Increase Shown in Operating Revenue 


Of Phone Com panies for Five Months 


Growth of O.4 Per Cent in 


Total Net Reported to Inter- 


state Commerce Commission 


Total net operating revenues of 103 
telephone companies throughout the 
country, having annual revenues in ex- 
cess of $250,000, amounted to $157,435,- 
579 during the first five months of 1930, 
an increase of 0.4 per cent compared 
with net revenues of $156,769,766 earned 
during the corresponding period of 1929, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


. . 
Revenues 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


reported on July 25, Operating expenses 
for the five months of the current year 
totaled $335,101,026 against $311,835,- 
028,a gain of 7.5 per cent, and operating 
income declined 1.7 per cent to $114,135,- 
| 209 from the total of $116,093,936 noted 
during the 5-month period of the pre- 
ceding year. The detailed tabulation 
for the month of May and 


Ine. 


1930 











1.49 


partners continued to be members of the 
partnership which existed after a third 
partner had been admitted on Jan. 1, 
1920. No additional funds were paid in 
at this time, the capital account of the 
new partner being created by a trans- 
fer from the capital account of one of 


|the old partners, Alpin J. Cameron. The 


the five-| 
—+ months ended “with May follows: 


or Dec. *Ratio| as far as Denegre was concerned. 


other partner, Denegre, continued with 
the same investment as before. The 
change of consequence for all the part- 
ners at ‘the time was that the income 
would thereafter be distributed on the 
basis of 40 per cent to W. P. Denegre, 
35 per cent to Alpin J. Cameron and 25 
per cent to A, W. Cameron. 


| volunteer fireman, 3 


The evidence upon this point is in con- 
flict and the rule is that this court will 
not interfere with the finding of a jury 
h evidence. A railroad is 


i » for the damage directly resulting 
—_ jts negligence in blocking a street 
crossing With a train for an unreason- 
able length of time, with knowledge of 
a nearby fire and the approach of a fire 
truck and desire of firemen to cross its 
and to justify its effort to pro- 
tect the train from fire it must proceed 
without unreasonable delay. 
‘i + the most serious question pre- 
_ cae. this record is whether the 
plaintiff prove. damages directly caused 
by the negligence of the defendant. Ob- 
section was made to the testimony of a 
: in which he stated in 
t of plaintiff’s prop- 


+s opinion what par .. 
his opinio saved, if the hose 


erty could have been 


truck had not been delayed. The fire 
in this case seems to have been started 
by an explosion of dry gas. After the 


explosion, the fire in the building is not 
shown by the evidence to have been a 


gasoline fire. 


The defendant relies upon Eclipse 
Lumber Co. v- Davis, 195 N. W. 337 (Ia.), 
land Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Mellord, 


;}A 


“There was no sale or transfer by the | 


old partnership to the new partnership 
of the assets of the old partnership. 


Unlike a corporation, a part nership does | 


not for tax purposes exist separate and 
apart from the partners. 
ing to indicate that there were any trans- 
fers of any kind with respect to the 
ownership of the property here in ques- 
tion, such as would have been necessary 
had a corporation been succeeded by a 
corporation or by a partnership. The 
old partners had an interest in a part- 
nership and this interest continued with- 
out interruption when the new partner- 
ship was created—at least this was true 
Not 


Petra | only did the old partnership sell nothing, 


but also the same was true of Denegre. 
The other old partner, Cameron, gave 


|@ part of his interest to his son, but in 
|so far as the remaining part was con- 


erned, there was no change of owner- 
ship whatever.” 


The petitioners have answered that the | 


new partnership formed by a bringing 


10,.3|in of @ new partner created a new tax 
7.6 |computing entity, which entity, although 
3.8 | not a legal entity, 
7.4 | is entitle 


such as a corporation, 
d to the value of its depreciable 
assets at the date of acquisition, Jan. 1, 
1920, in these cases, as the basis for fu- 
ture depreciation allowances. We believe 
that the reasons advanced in our prior 
opinion in & B, T. A. 120, together with 


| the distinction hereinabove mentioned be- 


1929 amount 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............ . ,$300,272,014 $283,144,074 $17,127,940 
Public pay station revenues ta eeu 21,161,797 19,610,543 1,551,254 79 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 4,503,511 3,854,347 649,164 16.8 
Message tolls ... 2... ceeeeeeeereee 133,135,976 132,707,891 428,085 3 
Miscellanoeous toll line revenues .,....e2¢e.e.,. 19,995,767 17,227,160 2,768,607 16.1 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ..... os aac 2 13,283,882 11,882,420 1,401,462 11.8 
Licensee revenue-—Cr. ctweces LAL 5,988,632 311,616 5.2 
Licensee revenue—Dr.  .....f.sseeeee oneeka 6,116,590 5,810,273 806,317 5.3 
Telephone eperatongy: revenues ...... 402,536,605 468,604,794 23,981,811 5.1 
Expenses ‘ 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ......, 178,127,147 70,822,228 7,304,919 
All other maintenance ......... eaccan BAA 75,889,118 5,783,060 
Traffic expenses ; eecece 29,586,866 96,401,108 8,185,758 
Commercial expenses ...... mia 46,724,503 43,496,565 8,227,938 
General and Miscellaneous expenses cocce. 28,000,388 25,226,009 3,764,323 143 | 
Telephone operating expenses .,.....+¢e¢e... $35,101,026 311,835,028 23,265,998 7.5 
Net telephone operating revenues ........ 156,769,766 665,813 4 
Other operating revenues . een 431,985 "89.339 ; 
Other operating expenses : e *92'987 || 
Uncollectible operating revenues cai vas 997.776 27.1 
Operating income before deducting taxes *128,315 *1 
| Taxes assignable to operations 1,830,412 4.8 
Operating income ; *1,958,.727 °1.7 


tween these cases and the Tindle case, 
refute this argument, and that decision 


‘*| must be entered for respondent on this 


Complete data. for the following com panies of this class not available for ineJusion: point. 
Southeast Missouri Telephone Co, and Texas Associated Telephone Company. 


Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 





’ 


There is noth- | 


| 


999 N. W. 33. In that case the: court 
aed that the delay caused by the train 
blocking the crossing was not. established 
as the proximate cause of the damage. 
s stated in thut case, the question of 
rox e cause is well settled but the 
difficulty lies in applying the rule to the 
facts in a given case. In this case the 
hose was not usable when the truck ar- 
rived at the fire and it had to return 
to the barn to get more hose. Obviously, 
the delay caused by -the railroad com- 
pany was not the proximate cause of the 
damage. We are not in a position to 
question the rules announced therein but 


proximat 


a similar avplication to this case is un- 
tenable. 

The fire in this case is minutely de- 
\seribed by many witnesses, including the 
‘who were there shortly after 
A volunteer fireman, who 


firemen, \ 
its inception. 





In this case, the testimony of 
the plaintiff’s witness was that it re-| ers), 
minutes to pull this |o., Butler, Pa, 


: + | 
The jury believed the plaintiff's 


Status of State Banks 
in 
Reserve System 






Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- 


ing the week ending July 25 together 
with a list of banks to which permis- 
sion was granted in the same period for 
the exercise of trust powers ~vere an- 
nounced July 26 by the Federal Reserve 
| Board as follows: 
| Consolidation of State members: The 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., member, 
has consolidated with and under the char- 
ter and title of the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Mich., a member. 

Absorption of national bank: The Com- 
mercial Bank, Spanish Fork, Utah, member, 
has absorbed the First National Bank of 
| Spanish Fork. 
| Authorized to accept drafts and bills of 
exchange up to 100 per cent of capital 
and surplus: Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., Union Planters 
| National Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: First National Bank & Trust Co., 
| Woodbridge, N. J. (confirmatory). First 
National Bank, Georgetown, Ky. (ful pow- 
Butler County National Bank & Trust 
(confirmatory). McDowell 
Sharon, Pa. (supplemental). 
uake Norden National Bank, Lake Norden 
(limited powers). 


| National Bank, 











‘Decline Shown for Week 


| In Individual Debits 


| Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
‘ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
|banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ling July 23, and made public by the 
|Board July 26, aggregated $11,831,000,- 
|000 or 12 per cent below the total re- 
ported for the preceding week, and 34 
| per cent below the total reported for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

| Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $11,- 
| 101,000,000, as compared with $12,674,- 
600,000 for the preceding week and $17,- 
018,000,000 for the week ending July 24, 
|of last year. 
cciatatapeeniginmaidaiep neem 
|has had years of experience with fires, 
|is competent to testify as to the result 
land affect upon said fire of the use of 
|the fire apparatus. This is more espe- 
lcially true, since at the time the testi- 
|money_ was given, the fireman had the 
|experience of this very fire. The weight 
|of the testimony is of course for the 
jury. : 
| There is some conflict in the testimony 
as to the physical appearance of the fire, 
|but it fairly appears that at the time the 
|chemical truck, which was useless, ap- 
|peared, it was inside of one portion of 
ithe building; that when the fire was ex- 
|tinguished in the building by total con- 
sumption, the gasoline fire at the tanks 
was easily extinguished by stopping the 
flow of gas. Without quoting portions 
of the testimony, suffice it to say that 
;we have examined the entire record in 
{this case, and find the evidence sufficient 
to sustain the finding of the jury as to 
;the amount of the damage caused by the 
negligence of the railroad company in 
blocking the crossing. 

We have examined the record and in 
addition to the reasons heretofore stated, 
we find no prejudicial error. The judg- 
ment of the district court is affirmed. 
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Standards and Simplified Practice Applied to 
Food and Cookstove, Clothing and Arms, Equip- 
ment and Supplies, Camp and Housing 





By LOUIS C. WILSON 


Major, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army 


Government, so far as they lie 

within the scope of the Quarter- 
master Corps, are the basis for applieal 
effort to standardize and_ simplify 
equipment and supplies procured for 
use by that branch of the Army service 
as well as such as is procured by it for 
use by other branches of the Army. 

This consideration which is in con- 
stant progress, with new vistas of op- 
portunity freauently appearing, is best 
illustrated by concrete examples. 

There is now nearing completion a 
study having in view a recommenda- 
tion for the adoption of a standard type 
of rolling kitchen for use by troops in 
the field. 

At the outbreak of the World War’ 
there was, of course, a hurried period 
of preparation in connection with 
equipping vast numbers of soldiers, 
and in the matter of securing required 
quantities of rolling kitchens it was 
necessary to accept devices of various 
types and designs, because time did not 
permit of awaiting production of a 
standard type and design under the 
critical circumstances. Not only were 
these kitchens of varying kinds and 
patterns, but the appliances used in 
connection with them, such as the boil- 
ers and other incidentals and parts, 
varied and differed as did the colors in 
Joseph's coat. 


6 ECONOMIC interests of the 


A 


Each kitchen required equipment and 
appliances peculiar to itself—each roll- 
ing kitchen was “on its own.” After 
the war ended, there were, naturally, 
many of these rolling kitchens left on 
hand, and, from the viewpoint of econ- 
omy, it was considered inadvisable to 
sacrifice them needlessly by sale bring- 
ing in returns only on a junk basis; 
consequently they were continued in 
use until they should become unserv- 
iceable. 

In the meanwhile, however, and in 
anticipation of synchronizing new pro- 
curement with a standard for devices 
of this kind, not only for peace time, 
but war time also, a careful study has 
been made of the entire subject in de- 
tail, and a standard model of rolling 
kitchen is being developed so as to em- 
body the selected best features of all 
the war-time kitchens, and at the same 
time meet the varied requirements of 
the several arms and services which 
will use such model of rolling kitchen. 

Upon the completion of the plans for, 
and thorough practical testing of, this 
device, the Army will have an article 





Sea Food Diet 


as Conducive 
to Health — » 


Charles O'H. 
Laughinghouse 
Health Officer, 
State of North Carolina 


NO STATE in the Union has such a 

large area of oyster producing 
waters, as well as other fish, both fresh 
water and salt water products, as free 
from sewage contamination as our 
State of North Carolina affords. 

The danger of contracting such dis- 
eases as typhoid fever, easily conveyed 
by oysters, is reduced to as low a mini- 
mum in this State as any other area we 
know. Our first effort should be to 
convince the outside world of the abso- 
lute safety of North Carolina fisheries 
products. 

The second thing we have to advo- 
cate is a position which we share in 
common with the rest of the world, and 
that is the advantage to the health of 
people by consuming more sea food. 

At no period in the history of the 
world has there been made such rapid 
progress in the field of nutrition as in 
the last twenty-five years. This is lit- 
eraJy the day of vitamins and bal- 
anced diet for the consideration of 
every family. 

The discovery of the elusive elements 
known as vitamins nas emphasized 
anew the importance to health of con- 
suming a diet containing a variety of 





Cote SD 


the mineral and other required ele- 
ments in food in order to maintain 
sound health. Sea food as obtained 


throughout coastal North Carolina is 
rich in such elements as iodine and 
phosphorus, as well as protein, iron, 
and various other necessary elements 
to human health. 

A sea food consuming population 
does not have goiter. They seldom de- 
velop such deficiency diseases as pel- 
lagra. Even tuberculosis and other 
diseases which are so often associated 
with undernourishment are reduced to 
a minimum in such a population. 

The State board of health of North 
Carolina urgently recommends to peo- 
ple everywhere that they consume a 
reasonable quantity of sea food, and 
also that wherever available these 
products be of North Carolina origin, 
on account of the safety, reliability, 
and quality of such products. 


all parts of which will be interchange- 
able, the equipment and utensils will 
be identical in form and size for all the 
kitchens in use. This essential item 
of equipment for providing food for the 
troops can be utilized as an animal- 
drawn or motor-drawn kitchen, or 
transported as a trailer, or even motor 
propelled. No matter what the trans- 
portation or other problem may be as 
affecting any particular arm of the 
military service, the rolling kitchen, as 
standardized, will lend itself to that re- 
quirement as well as to all others. 

As another illustration, take the item 
of machetes, a large heavy knife, eight- 
een to forty inches in length—used in 
the olden days of Spanish America for 
cutting cane, clearing paths, or as a 
weapon. Such a character of device 
has been, and is, a part of the pre- 
scribed equipment of certain arms of 
the military service, but heretofore 
under several different nomenclatures, 
although basically for the same gen- 
eral kind of utilization. 

A 

Under the term “bolo” it has been a 
part of the equipment for the Infantry 
and for the Cavalry; under the title 
“hook, brush,” it has likewise been in 
use by the Infantry; under the designa- 
tion of “machete” it has been utilized 
by the Corps of Engineers; the Signal 
Corps has an instrument known as 
“knife, brush cutting.” 

All these have been, as to designa- 
tion and utilitarian application, com- 
bined under the general term of “ma- 
chete, commercial, 22,” with resulting 
practical application of economic prin- 
ciples. 

Cartridge belts were, until study and 
action resulted in change, different for 
mounted troops from those designed for 
the dismounted troops. Under the de- 
sideratum of simplification and stand- 
ardization, this practice has been dis- 
continued, and one and the same design 
of cartridge belt is issued both branches 
of the service—that issued the mounted 
troops including a detachable pocket 
to meet the additional requirements of 
that particular service over and above 
the requirements of the dismounted 
troops. 

Again, in the case of paulins and 
galvanized-iron cans, a number of vari- 
ous sizes were formerly used in each 
case, but the authorized sizes have been 
reduced to two, which takes care of all 
essential requirements and _ likewise 
standardizes the procurement and is- 
sue of such articles. 

A 

Studies along other lines than those 
set forth above are now in progress, 
such as establishing one type of picket 
line for the entire service instead of 
separate types for individual arms, 
such as the Cavalry and the Field Ar- 
tillery. 

One of the most widely assorted 
items of supply used is that of station- 
ery and office supplies, which 
stocked by quartermaster depots sub- 
ject to requisition by the using agen- 
cies. If the Army were to attempt to 
stock paper of every color, quality, 
weight, and size, as produced commer- 
cially, or which the individual choice 
of some activity might express a desire 
for, it would result in tremendous loss 
of public funds due to waste and de- 
teriorated stock, to say nothing of large 
sums being tied up in general, and in 
high prices being paid for relatively 
small lots. 

Therefore, the range of selections 
has been restricted to efficient opera- 
tion and the items listed are the only 
ones stocked and issued. Allowance is 
made for technical requirements which 
cannot be met from this normal list. 

A test is now being made in regard to 
canvas leggings, with a view to con- 
sidering the adoption of a standard ar- 
ticle in lieu of both canvas leggings 
and the spiral woolen legging now pro- 
vided as a part of the soldier’s equip- 
ment. 


A 

Many of the articles of Army equip- 
ment are produced by the Army at its 
own plants,. including depots and ar- 
senals, etc. Other classes of articles 
are obtained through contracts with 
commercial enterprises. Still other 
classes are such as have been pro- 
duced, commercially, for sale on the 
market generally, but after production 
are purchased by the Army. 

One of the major items in the last- 
named class is that of subsistence, 
including, among other commodities, 
foods that are canned, bottled, or other- 
wise packed. Necessarily these are put 
up in a more or less numerous variety 
of sizes, supposedly within the lines of 
public popularity. 

There has been, comparatively re- 
cently, a get-together movement on the 
part of manufacturers of the same class 
of products with a combined movement 
to eliminate certain sizes, or rather to 
reduce the number of sizes of contain- 
ers in order to apply the principles of 
simplified practice. 

The Army has recognized the practi- 
cal wisdom of fitting in, so far as pos- 
sible, with the commercial practices in 
this matter of food containers, and. its 
specifications for subsistence articles 
have, during the past year or so, been 
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Governor Sampson Suggests Plan to Pre- 


vent Prison Idleness Threatened by Operation of Federal Law 
By FLEM D. SAMPSON 


Governor, State of Kentucky 


big and vexatious. , 
This is due in part, if not en- 
tirely, to the recent act of Congress of 
the United States prohibiting the ship- 
ment of prison-made goods in interstate 
commerce and to the failure of our re- 
cent general assembly to make reason- 
able provisions for carrying. on the 
prison work and to pass legislation to 
regulate penal procedure and control 
penal institutions. 

Many years ago our State adopted 
the contract labor system at our penal 
institutions. It has been continued un- 
interruptedly, because to have changed 
or stopped it without some other ade- 
quate plan would have involved the 
State in great financial loss, if not 
bankruptcy. 

Recent contracts yielded the board 
of charities and corrections an income 
of one thousand eight hundred dollars 
per day. Out of this a large part of the 
food and clothing for the prisoners 
were bought, thus lifting the burden to 
this extent from the backs of the tax- 
payers. When the contracts are can- 
celled and the men are unemployed the 
income ceases. 

Since the passage of the act of Con- 
gress, effective soon, prohibiting the 
shipping of prison-made goods in inter- 
state commerce, some of the contrac- 
tors working prisoners in shops have 
surrendered all or a large per cent of 
their men. 

These men are now idle—out of em- 
ployment, sitting around the prisons. 
But the expense of dieting, clothing, 
housing and guarding them has con- 
tinued the same if it has not actually 
increased. \ 

As a result of these unfavorable con- 
ditions we have, or will soon have, a 
deficit in the prison budget each month 
of thirty-six thousand dollars, or more, 
for the Frankfort Reformatory, and a 
deficit relatively as large at the Eddy- 
ville prison and the Greendale reform 
school—a serious matter to the tax- 
payers. 

It costs approximately one thousand 
five hundred dollars per day to feed and 
take care of those confined at Frank- 
fort Reformatory, or forty-five thou- 
sand dollars per month at the one 
prison. If the men vemain, idle this 
cost must be paid out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers. . 

Good business demands that we find 
immediate employment for our idle 
prison population. Idleness is a breeder 
of crime. It is necessary from an eco- 
nomic standpoint to make the prisons 
ae 
carefully revised with this objective in 
view. 

There are, possibly, justifiable excep- 
tions, but as a general rule it is recog- 
nized that to go beyond the lines of 
commercial production and purchase a 
special production of a standard article 
in a container which is not commer- 
cially standardized would, logically, re- 
sult in a higher cost to the Government 
than if the usual commercial article 
were to be bought. 

This same principle also applies 
to the food commodities themselves. 
These, so far as the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps are concerned, 
are covered by specifications promul- 
gated by the Federal Specifications 
Board, and are mandatory upon the 
three military services named whose 
representatives make up the personnel 
of the provisions “committee, which 
makes recommendations upon which 
the Federal Specifications Board bases 
its specifications. 


K bis ana’ vex prison problems are 


as nearly self-sustaining as is possible. 

The acquisition of a large acreage of 
good farming land, properly located, is 
advised, and the creation of a prison 
farm where prisoners may be regularly 
employed in producing foodstuff for 
themselves and for the patients at the 
three State hospitals for the insane, 
and for the dormitories of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and the four State col- 
leges. 


On this farm may be taught agricul- 
ture, gardening, dairying, poultrying, 
livestock raising and the like. On this 
farm may be established and regularly 
conducted schools of instruction in all 
the subjects taught in the grades and 
in high ScHool, and in addition, citizen- 
ship, morality, good conduct, manual 
arts, trade’, occupations, economics, 
manufacturing, engineering and kin- 
dred subjects, and where the inmates 
may receive daily instruction in the 
rights of persons and the rights of 
property. 

When this land is acquired the idle 
labor now at the prison may be em- 
ployed immediately in constructing 
buildings and in improving the grounds 
for prison farm purposes. There would 
be room for many hundreds of men at 
this work, and that would prevent the 
waste of manpower which is now con- 
stantly going, on at the old prison. 
Moreover, this is a good time to buy 
materials and supplies cheaply with 
which to construct the prison. 


Fire has destroyed the chair factory 
in the reformatory at Frankfort, and 
it Was only through the vigilant care, 
industry and courageous efforts of the 
officials and the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the inmates of the institution 
that other valuable property of the 
State was saved from the flames. The 
building in which the chair factory was 
housed should, perhaps, be recon- 
structed and certain other improve- 
ments made about the reformatory, fire 
hazards removed and the entire plant 
made fireproof. 


The establishment of the prison farm 
does not mean that the old reformatory 
at Frankfort will be abandoned. Our 
prison population is increasing enor- 
mously. The old reformatory will be 
needed to take care of the incorrigi- 
bles, and also as a place in which to 
conduct manufacturing, the shops be- 
ing ready for operation. 


The plan is also suggested of acquir- 
ing about five additional acres of land 
adjacent to the old prison on which 
space the increased population of the 
institution may be more safely anc se- 
curely quartered and protected. 


The sales tax passed by the recent 
general assembly will no doubt produce 
the ,necessary funds with which to 
carry out this program at the prison. 

All these matters considered, and 
giving due consideration to the great, 
impelling, existing emergency, at our 
penal institutions, I recommend imme- 
diate action to acquire from one thou- 
sand to two thousand acres of fertile 
farming land and a large limestone 
clift adjacent suitable for quarry, all 
properly located for prison purposes, 
upon which to establish a prison farm 
and quarry and proceed immediately 
with the work of, constructing the im- 
provements necessary to make it a mod- 
ern, up-to-date prison farm. 

The overcrowded condition of our 
prisons as well as the enforced idle- 
ness, the waste of manpower incident 
thereto, makes it imperative that we 
prosecute this program to completion 
as expeditiously as possible. 
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Making Fish’s Life Unbearable 


by Clean-up of Habitats » . 





Refining Nature on Stream and Lake Is Practice 
Responsible for Waning Sport of Angling, Says 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries 





By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Federal Commisisoner of Fisheries 


ACATION DAYS are here. Dad 

is in the attic hunting for fishing 

rods, lines, flies and other acces- 
sories. Mother and the girls are busily 
packing huge picnic baskets with sand- 
wiches, pickles, cake and other comes- 
tibles needed to satisfy keen appetites 
acquired in the open. 

The boys are telling their playmates 
about the fish caught last year and the 
big fellows that got away, and how dad 
cooked the catch over an open fire. Oh, 
boy! weren’t they just the finest thing 
you ever tasted. 

Most of us like to fish where there is 
good fishing. There’s the rub. 

We have cut down the forests, accel- 


erating the run-off of the rain carrying - 


with it a heavy load of dirt and debris. 
We are not happy until we have re- 
claimed every swamp and bayou and 
made our shore fronts as spic and span 
as a lake in a city park. 

A 


We use our streams to carry away 
an ever-increasing burden of domestic 
sewage and trade wastes, and do in- 
numerable other things which make it 
harder and harder for the little fishes 
and theirs grownup brothers and sis- 
ters to lead happy lives and to finally 
provide good fishing for you and me. 

Incidentally, we do a lot of grum- 
bling about the failure of Federal and 
State governments to keep our streams 
heavily stocked with fish. We are now 
awakening to the necessity for each of 
us contributing to the restoration of 
our streams. 

Back in the wilds you discover a 
small lake where you find most excel- 
lent fishing. You build a cottage along 
the shore and a small dock out into the 
lake. Then you proceed to clean up the 
beach front, destroy the marginal vege- 
tation in the lake and from your point 
of view beautify your frontage. 


Shortly friends who have heard of 
your wonderful luck do the same thing 
until the shores are dotted with cot- 
tages, the lake shores all cleaned up, 
the brush raked out of the water and 
burned. 


You return from the day’s fishing 
with fewer and fewer fish, and you 
wonder what has happened. Don’t you 
realize that you have destroyed the hid- 
ing places of the little fishes; that you 
have rendered the waters less pro- 
ductive of the microscopic life upon 
which they must depend for growth 
and contentment. 


The lake now has less microscopic 
food. The little fishes have fewer 
places to hide from the big fishes. The 
lake has lost much of its former at- 
tractiveness. 

You are whipping a trout stream and 
you reach a section with dense thickets 
on either side, with huge overhanging 
rocks, with hiding places for the trout 
underneath, with a natural barrier of 
rock and logs and brush, making a fine 
pool, and you exclaim: “Well, here is 
where I catch some beautiful trout!” 

Instinctively you recognize the con- 
ditions which make for good fishing, 
yet we go merrily along cleaning up 
the banks of the streams, breaking 
down the natural barriers which create 
the pools, even cleaning out the dense 
aquatic vegetation in the feeders to the 
creek and then we growl because there 
are so few fish. 

The time has come when we must put 
some effort back into the stream—re- 
store the hiding places of the trout, 
create series of natural pools, slowing 
down the racing current to a point 
where ‘it becomes habitable to the fish; 
create a mass of vegetation in the little 
feeders to serve as the breeding ground 
of the little shrimp and other natural 
food of the trout. 


Why not do similar work in the bass 
streams? seers some of the brush and 
other material in the water to serve as 
a refuge for the little fishes, stock bar- 
ren waters with aquatic plants and de- 
pleted streams with forage fish. 

A 


Instead of seining out the minnows 
for bait, they should be left to serve as 
food for the bass and other fish which 
prey upon them. Encourage the propa- 
gation of bait minnows to supply the 
anglers without depleting the streams. 

Is it possible to stock barren waters 
with aquatic plants? It is not only 
possible but it is being done. 

Fishermen’s organizations should 
plan for concerted action. along these 
lines. By helping to make conditions 
more homelike for the little fishes, you 
will build up the stock of legal fish. 
Incidentally, you will add much to your 
own health, happiness and self-satis- 
faction in giving as well as taking, to 
insure the perpetuity of good fishing, 
good sport and good health. 

Encourage the boys and girls and 
mother, as well as dad, to participate 
in fishing and in making the waterways 
homelike for the fishes. A few more 

rush heaps and rock piles in the 
Streams will make them more liveable 
for the fishes. 


Among the other contributions each 


of you can make is to return all under-’ 


sized or immature fish to the water un- 
harmed. In handling live fish, keep the 
hands moistened and avoid bruising or 


rubbing off the scales of the fish. As 
a safe policy of conservation, every fish 
should be afforded an opportunity to 
spawn at least once. 

Get the habit of using a barbless 
hook. It.will add greatly to the sport 
of catching the fish and it will greatly 
reduce the mortality among the under- 
sized fish caught and returned to the 
water. 

Leave spawning fish unmolested on 
their nests at all times; and, after you 
have caught as many fish as you and 
your family will eat, return others to 
the water as soon as caught. 

By following the suggestions made, 
every sportsman can make a real con- 
tribution to maintaining good fishing. 
Not only that, but you will gain in re- 
spect for the fishes and in appreciation 
of what: Federal and State agencies are 
doing to keep your streams sufficiently 
stocked to shorten the time between 


nibbles and fill your creels with legal 
fish. 


The Bureau of Fisheries, Pittsford, 
Vt., station, is devoted to trout studies 
—improved feeds, selective breeding 
and other experiments to produce rapid 
growing, disease resistant fish which 
will yield a higher egg production than 
wild fish and produce more uniform fry 
necessitating less grading to prevent 
cannibalism. Similarly at the Fairport, 
lowa, station, extensive experiments 
are being made with the basses, blue- 


gill, crappie and other warm water 
species. 


A 


As the basses do not take to artificial 
food as readily as the trout and as they 
have to be permitted to spawn natur- 
ally, our problem is to fertilize the 
ponds so as to make’them yield the 
highest possible output of microscopic 
life, the basic food supply of fish. As 
the bass feed on these microscopic 
forms for only a very short period in 
their early life, we introduce forage 
fish which do feed on these minute or- 
ganisms throughout life. 

The forage fish breed freely through- 
out the Summer and thus supply the 
bass with an abundance of fish life. 
By such means it is possible greatly to 
increase the output per acre of water. 

When one recalls the heavy invest- 
ment in fish cultural stations and their 
operation, it will be realized that by 
such experiments we will find means 
for spending the fish culturist’s dollar 
to better advantage and provide more 
and better fish for stocking our streams. 
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(CROOKS, thugs, pluguglies and all 
A . . 

sorts of criminals, have adopted 
the modern spirit of group enterprise 
and applied it to the’ pursuit of crim- 
inal profit. 

‘This group action has been-properly 
termed “racketeering” by gangs. Where 
the criminal of yesterday hunted as a 
“lone wolf,” the crimjnal today works 
with his pack and gang, depending 
upon criminal organization to outwit 
and escape the advanc'ng progress of 
law-enforcing agencies. 


Never before was the demand more 
imperative for every law-enforcing 
agency to reinvigorate and rededicate 
itself to the cause of honest, strict, 
prompt and complete enforcement of 
the law. Never wa: the time more ne- 
cessitous for group action on the part 
of organized society in combating or- 
ganized crime. 


We hear it frequently said on every 
side that the people do not want the 
law enforced after all. This is a delib- 
erate and unqualified falsehood. 

The American people are slow. to 
show appreciation and reticent in ex- 
pressing gratitude for duty well done. 
They expect results from those whom 
they have placed in authority, but they 
do want the law enforced. 


Any public officer who proceeds 
upon any other hypothesis is a victim 
of the pessimistic advice of cynics and 
is a traitor to the cause of good gov- 
ernment at a time when every man 
must show his colors in this advance. 

There can be no retreat in the war- 
fare on crime. Every official must en- 
force the law, and every man, ‘woman 
and child should expect that it will be 
enforced if not observed. 


Enforcement after all is only invol- 
untary observance, Observance is the 
thing to strive for. 


But enforcement is the only weapon 
known to organized society, when men 
have so far forgotten the privileges of 
America, and the opportunities to make 
an honest living, that they will barter 
their citizenship and their right to live 
in this country to prey upon those who 
do earn their living in an honest and 
straightforward manner. 
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